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More  than  Twice 
the  Daily  circulation  of  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper 


AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATIONS 
OF  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 

Month  of  October,  1942 


Chicago 

Tribune 

OVER 

1,000,000 


Herald' 

American 

LESS  THAN 
490,000 


LESS  THAN 
450,000 


AVERAGING  over  1,000,000  net  paid,  Chicago  Tribune 
total  daily  circulation  during  October  was  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  any  other  Chicago  daily  newspaper — and  more 
than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined. 


Each  day  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
Ae  midwest  have  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
cide  which  Chicago  newspaper  best  serves 
d»eir  interests.  Their  verdict  is  shown  in 
the  chart  above. 

because  the  Tribune  delivers  a  better 
to  readers,  it  is  able  to  deliver  a 
>Wer  value  to  advertisers.  That  they  rec- 
“P'ite  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  Tribune’s 
•^nting  leadership  in  total  volume  of 
advertising. 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  1942, 
the  Tribune’s  lead  over  the  next  Chicago 
newspaper  in  total  volume  of  advertising 
linage  amounted  to  81.5% — the  largest 
percentage  of  lead  for  any  like  period  in 
history. 


Further  highlighting  the  Tribune’s 
position  is  the  fact  that  during  the  same 
period  advertisers  placed  in  the  Tribune 
48%  of  their  total  expenditures  in  Chicago 
newspapers — practically  as  much  as  they 
placed  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers 
combined. 

To  get  maximum  returns  from  your 
advertising  funds  in  Chicago,  build  your 
program  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per 
100,000  circulation  are  among  the  lowest 
in  America. 


^  Ws^itvim  Otilrnnt  & 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

October  average  net  paid  Sunday  circulation:  Over  1,200,000— a  new  all-time  high  for  the  month 


What  U.  S.  Corporation 
Officers  and  Directors  think 
of  America’ 


PHOTO  BY  HARRIS  *  CWINO 

R.  S.  REYNOLDS,  President,  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. . .  .“1  read  Time  reg¬ 
ularly  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
great  magazine.” 


s  magazines 


Q.  Who  should  know  which  is 
America's  most  important 
magazine? 

A.  America's  most  important 
people. 

Take  the  men  who  make  the  decisions 
for  industrial  America— the  men  in 
the  “okaying  layers”  of  U.  S.  busi¬ 
ness.  They  establish  the  new  policies 
in  marketing,  production,  and  re¬ 
search.  They  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  thousands  of  products 
and  services.  They  are  part  of  the 
drive  of  wartime  America— and  they 
will  help  shape  post-war  America,  too. 

What  do  they  think  of  American 
magazines? 

Last  June,  a  survey  was  made  by 
Carsen  Associates  to  find  out.  Corpo¬ 
ration  officers  and  directors  (a  con¬ 
secutive  alphabetical  selection  from 
Poor’s  Register)  were  asked  the  one 
question: 

“What  do  you  consider  the 
most  important  magazine 
published  in  the  U.S.  today?” 


More  than  1100  replies  came  in.  And 
Time  led  the  field  by  3  to  1  over  the 
nearest  contending  magazine  that  car¬ 
ries  advertising. 


EDGAR  MONSANTO  QUEENY,  President,  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Co.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  .  .  .“I 
recall  the  first  issue  of  Time  well.  I  have  read 
almost  every  issue  since;  is  it  twenty  years? 
If  the  first  was  worth  fifteen  cents  the  present 
issue  is  worth  a  dollar.” 


These  Key  Groups  all  vote  TIME 
Americo  s  most  important  mogoiine' 


EVIDENCE  PREVIOUSLY 
SUBMITTED 

Newspaper  editors 
(Time,  almost  3  to  1) 

EVIDENCE  HEREWITH 

Corporation  officers  and 
directors 
(Time,  3  to  1) 


COMING  SOON! 

Radio  commentators 
Men  and  women  in  Who’s  Who 
College  presidents 
Members  of  Congress 
Newspaper  columnists 
Members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association 
School  principals 
Mayors 

Contributors  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica 


GEORGE  A.  KELLY,  Vice  President,  The  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  Pullman  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois . .  .“In  these  busy  days  I  do  not  have 
time  to  read  all  the  magazines  I  would  like  to, 
but  Time  from  ‘cover  to  cover’  is  a  ‘must’  ev¬ 
ery  week.  Good  luck  and  more  power  to  you!” 


TIME 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


W.  J.  MURRAY  JR.,  President,  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  Inc.,  New  York  City. . .  .“I  have  read 
Time  since  almost  the  very  first  issue.  It  hits 
me  just  right,  has  from  the  beginning,  and  I 
don’t  think  I’ve  missed  a  copy  since.” 
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The  United  States  Army  Awards 
the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  to  ^4 . 
Leo  S.  Disher,  of  the  United  Press 


Major-General  Lloyd  R.  Fredendall,  oi  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  Africa,  on  November  22nd awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  to  United  Press 
War  Correspondent  Leo  S.  Disher. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award  read: 


“Leo  S.  Disher,  Jr.,  while  serving  with  a  United  States  landing 
force  in  the  capacity  of  war  correspondent,  at  the  harbor  of  Oran 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  Nov.  8,  1942,  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  heroism  and  meritorious  performance  of 
duty  against  an  armed  enemy  during  the  attack  on  that  port. 

“In  the  face  of  withering  enemy  fire,  although  several  times 
wounded,  Disher  remained  at  his  post  on  the  vessel  which  was 
taking  him  ashore  and  continued  to  report  for  the  public  press  a 
lucid,  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  action,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  military  and  naval  personnel  aboard  the  ship 
became  casualties. 

“After  being  ordered  to  abandon  ship,  Disher  swam  to  shore  and, 
although  again  wounded  four  times,  continued  to  perform  his  duty 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  With  complete  disregard  for  his  personal 
safety,  Disher  displayed  great  devotion  to  duty  and  rendered 
meritorious  public  service  by  recording  the  details  of  the  attack 
on  the  harbor  of  Oran.’* 


UNITED  PRESS 


For  “Extraordinary  Heroism 
...Great  Devotion  to  Duty... 
Meritorious  Public  Service” 
in  Covering  the  News  at  Oran 
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Desperate  Russian  women  lio|K'lossly  battle  flames  destroying  their  home  as  tuiigh-louking  Nazi  soldiers  callously  turn 
away.  In  lliis  strwt  stx'iie  in  Maikop,  Ru.ssiau  Caucasus  city,  1 JFE  showetl  a  typical  example  of  what  war  is  like. 

There  are  two  ways  to  learn 

about  war 

keeping  our  Psychological  Front  firm  and  at  each  week  by  23,900,000  civilians,  in 

high  pitch  without  the  drastic  lessons  of  tion  to  63%  of  our  armed  forces  based  inl^ 

enemy  attack.  For  the  most  part  we  must  get  U.  S.  Because  of  this,  LIFE  has  Irecome^ 
our  inspiration  to  work  and  sacrifice  through  of  the  really  important  instruments 
facts  we  read  and  hear.  constantly  remind  Americans  of  the  cry®! 

life's  original  .style  of  reporting  is  partic-  urgency  of  the  grim  task  ahead  of  ^  . 
ularly  well  adapted  to  such  a  job.  LIFE  is  read  regular  course  of  its  fact-reporting 


People  who  live  where  the  war  breathes 
hotly  in  their  faces  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  war  means  .  .  .  and  of 
what  it  does  to  the  individual,  to  the  home, 
and'to  the  family.  Theylearned  these  things 
through  brutal,  fir.>it-haiul  exi>erience. 

We  Aniericans  have  the  difficult  task  of 
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0nuR  conquerors  picked  Greece  clean,  appropriated  all  food  to  their  own  use.  Twisting  gentiy  on  their  ropes,  five  dead  men  swing  above  the  Russian  plain,  vic- 

UFE  has  shown  heaps  of  bodies,  dead  of  starvation.  Millions  have  died;  mil-  tims  of  the  ruthlessness  of  the  German  army.  Pictures  of  this  hanging,  which 

linna  morc  wiU  die.  Practical  extermination  of  the  Greek  nation  is  expected  had  been  found  on  the  iMxly  of  a  dead  German  ofiScer,  were  printed  by  I.IFE 

as  the  Nazis  let  6,000,000,  about  00%  of  Greek  population,  perish  of  hunger.  to  show  readers  what  happens  to  civiliau.s  when  Hitler  over-runs  a  country. 

wwld,  LIFE  .shows  its  readers  in  vivid  pic-  military  activities  in  Africa,  Au.stralia,  the  ate.  And  among  the  inspiring  things  in  LIKE 
ture-storj’ form  what  this  war  ioots  like, Solomoius,  aiul  China.  ‘  are  its  articles  which  .show  the  things  that 

like,  and  does  io  people.  IJPE  has  also  done  much  to  .show  the  why’s  Americans  are  doing  to  co-oi)crate  .  .  .  articles 

LIFE  has  shown  how  Greeks  starve  to  death,  and  wherefore’s  of  the  sacrifices  which  we  on  which  .show  that  America  is  united  as  it  never 

how  Russians  are  hanged  by  the  invading  the  American  home  front  must  be  called  before. 

Nazis,  how  Poles  and  Frenchmen  have  been  upon  to  make.  LIFE  readers  learn  why  food  By  contributing  to  the  understanding  that 
deported  to  work  in  Germany's  .slave-labor  mu.st  be  conserved,  and  how  l)e.st  to  con.servc  has  helped  bring  about  this  unity  .  .  .  LIFE 

gang.s.  LIFE  has  illustrated  and  described  it.  They  learn  why  W'e  mu.st  submit  to  ta.xa-  serves  as  a  force  in  creating  ii  sound,  ])ractical 

the  sufferings  of  American  soldiers  on  Bataan,  tion  that  really  .stings,  and  w  hy  we  mu.st  walk  Psychological  Front  in  the  common,  united 

the  miseries  of  women  and  children  in  Bel-  rather  than  burn  one  ounce  of  rubber  off  a  etfortto  win  this  war  and  world-w  ide  free»loiu. 

giuni,  Norway,  Holland,  and  the  Balkans.  tire.  LIFE  hel|)s  readers  to  understand  why 

And  never  has  LIF'E  glossed  over  the  horrors  we  face  a  heating  shortage,  and  how’  to  meet 

that  stalk  in  the  wake  of  the  Axis  aggression,  that  shortage  .  .  .  they  are  shown  how'  to 

but  has  .shown  war  as  it  really  is  .  .  .  stark,  stoke  a  coal  furnace,  to  weatherstrip  windows, 

brutal,  and  devastating.  and  to  in.sulate  a  house. 

At  the  same  time  LIFE  never  neglects  to  Only  after  they  understand  the  reasons  for 
report  how  well  and  heroically  American  fight-  those  things,  do  people  readily  accept  the 

ers  face  this  grim  reality.  LIFE’S  photo-re-  hard,  inescapable  facts  of  the  w’ar  and  of  war 

pwters  and  artists  have  covered  American  problems,  and  are  heartily  willing  to  co-oper- 
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. ,  of  war  which  LIFE  helps  Americans  to  understand  is  the 

>  r  shortage  caused  by  enemy  conquest  of  big  rubber-pro«Jucing  areas, 
us  rated  articles  reveal  the  de.sperate  nature  of  the  emergency ...  show  the 

showed  how  tire  rotation 
wear,  conserves  rubber... is  one  of  many  helpful  LIFE  photographs. 


Patdias  will  become  popular  in  America  as  war  shortages  drive  home  the  need  to 
conserve  clothes.  Patching  is  sometimes  a  major  oix-ration  and  when  skillfully 
done  becomes  an  art.  To  help  the  unskilled,  LIFE  pointed  out  that  leather 
elbow  patches  can  be  bought  for  5W  each  , . .  also  gives  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tions  for  tho.se  who  wish  to  become  artful  patchers  of  all  tyix's  of  inatcriaU. 


LEFT 


FRONT 

14% 


RIGHT 

FRONT 

19% 


Trying  to  do  his  share,  Willard  B, 
Golovin,  the  New  York  advertising  man, 
ran  an  advertisement  recently  in  The  New 
York  Times. 

“This  will  happen  here,”  he  said  in  it, 
“unless  you  live,  think,  fight  this  war!” 

What  will  happen  here  “unless”  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  illustration,  a  terrifying  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  chained  slave  struggling  uphill 
under  the  load  of  a  huge  swastika. 

Eager  to  get  for  his  message  as  wide 
publication  as  possible,  Mr.  Golovin  of¬ 
fered  free  reprints  or  mats.  The  offer  was 
made  in  two  small  lines  of  type  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  advertisement. 

Response  was  immediate — and  over¬ 
whelming.  Requests  came  from  newspapers 
all  over  the  country;  from  foreign  language 
publications  —  Russian,  Finnish,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Yugoslavian;  from  labor  un¬ 
ions;  from  important  industrial  companies; 
from  Government  agencies;  from  public 
organizations;  from  influential  private 
citizens. 

Some  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Golovin 
ran  a  similar  war  appeal  in  The  New  York 
Times,  pretty  much  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  It  happens  all  the  time  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  something  to  say  and  say 
it  in  The  New  York  Times.  It  happens 
.  .  .  because  readers  of  The  New  York 
Times  are  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in 
10,000  communities  all  over  the  country. 
They  form  what  is  probably  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  opinion-making  group  in  America. 


TOUGH  ^ITH  YOURSELF!  CONSERVE~BUY  BONOS! 
YOUR  FREEDOM,  YOUR  RIGHT  TO  LIVE,  ARE  AT  STAKE! 


WILLARD  B.  GOLOVIN 


F  R  t.  Iv f»rm<  er  p'ubUrafwAs 


iz*  AViiNL-K. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’ 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  18S4 


Nation's  Dailies  Gave  250,000 
Columns  of  Space  to  Scrap  Drive 


55%  of  Daily  Newspapers  Report  Donating 
64,834  Editorial  and  79,362  Display  Advertising 
Columns . . .  Collected  1,848  Tons  in  Own  Plants 


THE  SUCCESS  of  the  Newspapers’ 

United  Scrap  Metal  Drive  in  collect¬ 
ing  5,364.415  tons  throughout  the 
country  is  explained  by  the  unselfish 
manner  in  which  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  donated  their  space, 
time  and  energy  to  the  task. 

In  a  nationwide  survey  Editor  & 
PciusHEB  has  learned  that  more  than 
250,000  columns  of  editorial  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  space  were  given  un- 
stintingly  toward  the  collection  of 
scrap  by  daily  newspapers.  With  1002, 
or  of  the  1800  newspapers  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  questionnaire,  it  was 
learned  that  64,834  columns  of  editorial 
space  and  79,362  columns  of  display 
space  were  given — a  total  of  144,196 
columns. 

To  project  the  figure  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  800  unreporting  news¬ 
papers  would  raise  the  total  column 
6gure  from  144,196  to  over  250,000. 

If  the  space  contributed  by  the 
10,000  weekly  newspaper  were  tabu¬ 
lated  a  conservative  estimate  of  an¬ 
other  250,000  columns  of  donated  space 
would  bring  the  grand  total  to  over 
500,000  columns. 

The  reported  total  of  144,196  columns 
of  space  is  equivalent  to  1126  sixteen- 
page  standard  newspapers.  The  250,- 
OOO-column  total  would  equal  1953 
sixteen-page  standard  newspapers  or 
a  total  of  31,248  standard  pages. 

Projecting  the  250,000  column  total 
over  1800  daily  newspapers  it  means 
that  every  daily  gave  on  the  average 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


of  138  columns  of  space  to  the  drive, 
or  7.6  columns  (almost  a  full  page) 
per  day  for  a  six-day  paper  during 
the  three- week  campaign. 

In  addition,  the  1002  reporting  news¬ 
papers  collected  3,696,9^  pounds,  or 
1848  tons,  of  scrap  in  their  own  plants. 
This  averages  1.84  tons  per  newspaper. 
Projecting  this  figure  over  the  1800 
newspapers  it  is  found  that  3520  toiis 
of  scrap  were  collected  in  the  dailies’ 
plants. 

Illinois  with  50  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  leads  the  states  in  columns  do¬ 
nated  with  12,177.  Pennsylvania,  78 
papers,  is  second  with  11,292  and  New 
York  third  with  56  papers  and  10,423 
columns. 

The  state  by  state  total  is  presented 
herewith  including  the  number  of 
newspapers  reporting,  the  editorial  and 
display  columns  donated  and  the 
pounds  of  scrap  collected  in  newspaper 
plants. 

■ 

Scrap  Drive  Netted 
5,364,415  Tons 

Kansas,  reporting  142,874  tons  of 
scrap  collected  to  give  it  158.7  pounds 
per  capita,  led  the  nation  in  per  cap¬ 
ita  ranking  in  final  tonnage  figures  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  general 
manager,  and  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
papers’  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive 
Committee. 


Total  tonnage  reported  collected  to 
date  in  the  48  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  according  to  Mr.  Slocum, 
was  5,364,415  tons.  A  number  of 
states  still  report  that  their  returns 
are  incomplete. 

Saluting  the  nation’s  press  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tion  during  the  drive,  Mr.  Sloctun  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher: 

“When  the  Government  asked  the 
newspapers  of  America  to  assume  the 
leadership  in  producing  scrap  metal,  it 
suggested  a  figure  of  4,000,000  tons. 
The  reports  filed  with  the  National 
Committee  indicate  that  this  hoped- 
for  goal  has  been  greatly  exceeded. 
Since  all  of  the  newspaper- sponsored 
drives  did  not  start  and  finish  on  the 
same  dates,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  prepare  total  official  figures. 

“Some  of  the  drives  are  still  in 
progress.  It  will  be  impossible  ever 
to  know  just  how  much  tonnage  was 
energized  by  the  newspaper  drive.  A 
good  estimate  would  be  6,000,000  tons, 
although  some  publishers  who  were 
active  in  the  drive  feel  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  greater. 

“While  the  committee  appointed  by 
Mr.  Dear  (Walter  M.  Dear,  ANPA 
President  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal) 
has  not  disbanded,  it  does  not  con¬ 
template  issuing  further  tonnage  re¬ 
port  since  the  newspaper-sponsored 
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Alabama  .... 

8 

551 

232 

19,972 

Nebraska  . 

10 

1,646 

1,052 

86,620 

Arizona  . 

5 

82 

295 

3,310 

Nevada  . 

2 

63 

65 

Arkansas  .... 

14 

643 Vi 

2,119 

46,554 

New  Hampshire 

6 

256 

232 

10,800 

California  . . . 

50 

2,554 

3,388 

152,536 

New  Jersey  . . . . 

18 

4,725 

1,535 

133,222 

Colorado  .... 

14 

662 

465 

8,555 

New  Mexico  . . . 

8 

723 

1,236 

1,550 

Connecticut 

19 

1,649 

3,724 

161,026 

New  York  . 

56 

6352 

4,171 

319,065 

Delaware  . . . 

2 

152 

56 

4,000 

North  Carolina  . 

26 

3,867 

6,101 

66365 

District  of 

North  Dakota  . . 

7 

425 

744 

22,911 

Columbia  . . 

2 

243 

9,700 

Ohio . 

61 

2,258 

2,393 

175,173 

florida  . 

20 

586 

421 

65,01.5 

Oklahoma  . 

27 

1,712 

3,360 

52,070 

Georgia  . 

7 

181 

303 

7,440 

Oregon  . 

8 

193 

557 

3,485 

Idaho  . . . 

6 

168 

181 

3,880 

Pennsylvania  . . 

78 

4,476 

6,816 

748,636 

Illinois  . 

50 

6,361 

5,816 

157,689 

Rhode  Island  . . 

6 

531 

253 

13,800 

Indiana  .... 

45 

1,305 

1,608 

100,066 

South  Carolina  . 

10 

255 

273 

10,875 

Iowa  . . 

30 

3,048 

3443 

81,587 

South  Dakota  . . 

9 

260 

806 

18310 

Kansas  . 

32 

888 

1,044 

73,000 

Tennessee  . 

12 

1,135 

763 

9,852 

Kentucky  . . . 

17 

1,404 

1,774 

102,130 

Texas  . 

40 

2307 

2,901 

120,309 

Louisiana  .... 

13 

1,935 

1395 

27,060 

Utah . 

1 

16 

10 

500 

Maine  ... 

5 

278 

594 

24,255 

Vermont . 

7 

469 

317 

15,000 

Maryland  .... 

2 

59 

158 

2,100 

Virginia  . 

18 

554 

925 

188,950 

Massachusetts 

26 

1,751 

1,472 

62,930 

Washington  . . . . 

14 

663 

716 

88,985 

Michigan  .... 

31 

2,554 

2,001 

68,891 

West  Virginia  . . 

10 

456 

802 

28,185 

Minnesota  . . . 

21 

1,107 

574 

112,199 

Wisconsin  . 

26 

870 

1,567 

85,776 

Mississippi  . . . 

11 

407 

8331 

15,677 

Wyoming  . 

3 

590 

477 

5,120 

Missouri  . . 

29 

Montana  . . . 

8 

453 

171 

9.022 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  1,002 

64,834 

79,362 

3.696,99.'t 

drives  have  ended  in  most  areas. 

“The  cooperation  extended  to  the 
National  Committee  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  was  magnificent,  I  am  sorry  ^t 
pressure  of  the  drive,  plus  our  small 
staff,  made  it  impossible  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  each  letter,  telegram  and  mes¬ 
sage  for  review  and  which  immedi¬ 
ately  was  put  to  work  in  the  drive. 

“The  committee  wishes  to  thank  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Cranston  Williams,  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  members  of  his  staff 
for  their  aid  during  the  drive.  The 
committee’s  headquarters  were  in  the 
ANPA  offices. 

“It  is  not  possible  to  name  every 
one  who  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  committee  but  special  recognition 
is  due  to  Tom  Cathcart,  of  This  Week 
Magazine,  who  was  in  charge  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  promotion;  to  Max 
Cook,  Scripps-Howard  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director,  who  handled  public¬ 
ity  bulletins;  and  to  George  Eager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  and 
William  Leick,  also  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard.  These  men  spent  full  time  at 
drive  headquarters. 

“Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and  E^rroa  A 
Publisher  for  their  very  large  part  in 
the  drive.  A  great  number  of  syndi¬ 
cates  also  made  material  available 
which  was  helpful.” 

18  StoHs  Over  100  Peeeds 

Mr.  Slocum  said  18  states  reported 
total  figures  representing  more  than 
100  pounds  per  person.  The  average 
per  capita  for  the  U.  S.,  he  announc^ 
based  on  reported  figures,  was  81.9 
pounds. 

By  per  capita  collections  the  states, 
in  order,  are: 

Pounds  Total 

State  Per  Capita  Tonnage 

Kansas  .  1S8.7  142,874 

Vermont  .  1SS.4  27,905 

Washington  .  141.5  122,826 

Oregon  .  129.3  70,508 

Indiana  .  124.6  213.548 

Nebraska  .  123.1  80,993 

Illinois  .  122.4  483,300 

Wyoming  .  122.2  15,348 

Nevada  .  119.1  6.551 

Montana  .  116.6  32,622 

Kentucky  .  113.2  161,013 

Iowa .  110.9  140,847 

Pennsylvania  .  110.6  547,404 

Arizona  .  108  26,948 

New  Hampshire  .  106  26,077 

Wisconsin  .  105  165,130 

Ohio .  104.2  360,000 

Texas .  102.6  329,015 

New  York .  93.6  630,060 

Rhode  Island  .  91.7  32,700 

Delaware  .  90.1  12,026 

Michigan  .  85  223.200 

Connecticut  .  82.8  70,767 

Massachusetts  .  80.6  174,000 

Colorado  .  76.9  43.282 

South  Dakota .  73.4  23,599 

Oklahoma  .  70.1  78,007 

Maryland .  69.3  63,101 

Utah  .  67  18,422 

Maine  .  66.1  28,000 

California  .  65.1  225,000 

Virginia .  60.9  81,628 

Louisiana  .  60.3  71,354 

Missouri  .  54.8  103,596 

Florida  .  52.8  50,000 

New  Mexico  .  46.6  12,400 

Minnesota  .  46.4  56,749 

West  Virginia  .  43.7  41,575 

N'orth  Dakota .  42.2  13,599 

Tennessee  .  41.5  60,507 

New  Jersey .  41.2  85,775 

North  Carolina .  33.5  59,894 

Alabama  .  32.8  46,680 

Georgia  .  32  50,000 

District  of  Columbia  _  21.7  7,200 

South  Carolina  .  21.1  20,000 

Arkansas .  19.8  19,300 

Missi.ssippi  .  8.7  9.504 

Idaho  .  7.6  2,00(1 
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Army  Decorates  Disher; 
AP  Man  Hurt  in  Pacific 


U.P.  Correspondent  Woimded  at  Oran  Gets 
Purple  Heart  Medal  .  .  .  Second  Reporter  Cited 
.  .  .  Crashing  Plane  Bums  McMurtry  on  Carrier 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


LEO  S.  DISHER,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  severely  wounded 
during  the  Battle  of  Oran  Nov.  7,  was 
decorated  with 


the  Army’s  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  medal 
“for  extraordi¬ 
nary  heroism  and 
a  meritorious 
performance  of 
duty”  as  the 
name  of  Charles 
McMurtry,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  was 
added  to  the  war 
correspondents’ 
casualty  list  this 


Diihar 


week.  McMurtry  was  severely  burned 
when  a  Japanese  bomber  crashed  into 
the  signal  bridge  of  a  U.  S.  aircraft 
carrier,  showering  the  AP  man  with 
flaming  gasoline. 

Disher,  the  second  war  correspond¬ 
ent  to  be  decorated  by  the  Army 
within  two  months,  stood  with  the  aid 
of  crutches  at  Baudens  Hospital  in 
Oran  Nov.  21  when  Major  General 
Lloyd  R.  Fredendall  pinned  the  Purple 
Heart  on  his  field  jacket. 

To  Fly  Diskor  to  Loodon 

“I  hoi)e  that  you  will  have  a  speedy 
recovery  and  can  return  to  the  United 
States  soon,”  said  the  general,  who 
commands  American  forces  in  the 
Oran  area.  The  award  was  made  a  few 
hours  before  Disher  was  scheduled  to 
be  taken  to  London  by  plane,  and 
General  Fredendall  ordered  the  medal 
rushed  from  his  division  headquarters. 
'The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  fellow 
correspondents.  Disher  was  still  in 
Oran  this  week,  however,  awaiting  a 
plane. 

It  turned  out  that  Disher  suffered 
11  wounds  and  15  superficial  scratches 
from  shrapnel  and  bullets  during  the 
Oran  harbor  battle  instead  of  nine 
wounds,  as  previously  reported  (see 
E&P,  Nov.  21,  page  3).  In  addition  his 
ankle  was  broken  aboard  ship  before 
the  vessel  reached  Oran. 

The  citation  honoring  Disher  read  in 
part: 

“In  the  face  of  enemy  withering  fire, 
although  several  times  wounded,  Di¬ 
sher  remained  at  his  post  on  the  vessel 
which  was  taking  him  ashore,  continu¬ 
ing  to  report  for  the  press  a  lucid,  ac¬ 
curate  and  detailed  account  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
military  and  naval  personnel  aboard 
the  ship  were  casualties. 

“After  being  ordered  to  abandon 
ship,  Disher  swam  to  shore  and.  al¬ 


though  wounded  four  times,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  his  duty  in  an  ex¬ 
emplary  manner.” 

Hauglond  Returns  to  Duty 

The  first  U.  S.  reporter  to  be  decor¬ 
ated  by  the  Army  was  Vern  Haugland, 
AP  correspondent,  who  received  the 
Silver  Star  from  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  New  Guinea  Oct.  3  as 
“an  outward  symbol  of  the  devotion 
and  fortitude  with  which  you  have 
done  your  duty.”  He  survived  43  days 
in  the  jungle  after  parachuting  from  a 
bomber  lost  during  a  storm.  Haug¬ 
land,  incidentally,  returned  to  duty 
this  week,  covering  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Australia.  He  had  been  in 
the  New  Guinea  jungles  and  in  hospi¬ 
tals  since  Aug.  7. 

During  World  War  II  no  American 
correspondents  received  U.  S.  Army 
decorations.  After  the  war,  however, 
a  number  received  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  among  them  Wilbur  Forrest, 
now  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Edwin  L.  James,  now 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  late  Lawrence  Hills, 
New  York  Herald  correspondent  who 
subsequently  became  editor  of  the 
Paris  Herald. 

McMurtry  of  the  AP,  the  twentieth 
American  correspondent  wounded  or 
injured  in  line  of  duty  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  considers  himself  lucky  to 
have  escaped  with  only  severe  burns 
when  the  Jap  bomber  crashed  near 
him  on  an  aircraft  carrier  during  the 
Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  on  Oct.  26.  The 
37-year-old  reporter  is  in  Honolulu 
recovering  from  bums  of  the  hands 
and  face. 

“Most  of  the  men  around  me  were 
either  killed  or  badly  burned,”  Mc¬ 
Murtry  said  Nov.  20.  “I  was  lucky.” 

Fire  enveloped  the  signal  bridge  and 
the  men  who  survived  the  fiames  made 
their  way  to  the  sky  control  forward. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  30 — ^Pennsylvania  News- 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  special 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  Hotels 
Harrisburg. 

Nov.  30  -  Dec.  1  —  National 
Assn,  of  Manufacturers,  Public 
Relations  Conference,  Waldorf. 
Astoria,  New  York. 


battles.  He  messaged  AP  to  “tell  the 
Missus  all  is  well.”  Moroso  is  the 
father  of  two  children.  Before  he- 
coming  a  war  correspondent  he  was 
ship  news  reporter  in  the  AP’s  Net 
York  office. 


Charles  McMurtry 


but  they  were  trapped  on  the  tiny 
platform  for  40  minutes  before  rescu¬ 
ers  could  get  through  the  inferno. 

For  11  hours  McMurtry’s  bums  were 
not  treated.  “Others  needed  it  much 
worse  and  I  waited,”  he  explained. 

As  the  doomed  bomber  hurdled  to¬ 
ward  the  group  on  the  signal  bridge, 
one  man  dropped  to  his  knees  in  front 
of  the  correspondent  and  escaped  un¬ 
harmed  because  he  was  shielded  by 
McMurtry’s  body.  He  told  the  AP 
man  afterward:  “Thanks,  buddy,  you 
sure  saved  me.” 

McMurtry,  with  the  AP  since  June 
1,  1938,  was  in  the  Los  Angeles  bureau 
before  he  left  last  Aug.  7  for  Honolulu. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  worked  on  several  Missouri  news¬ 
papers  before  he  joined  the  AP  at 
Kansas  City  seven  years  ago. 

Another  AP  correspondent,  John  A. 
Moroso,  3rd,  reported  at  Allied  head¬ 
quarters  in  North  Africa  Nov.  20  that 
he  suffered  a  slight  concussion  when  a 
shell  struck  his  ship  during  continuous 
sea  fighting  off  Fedhala,  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  on  Nov.  7,  but  he  kept  going 
and  recovered.  Moroso  was  aboard  a 
light  cruiser  which  was  bombed  and 
attacked  by  submarines  and  escaped 
with  light  damage  in  two  furious  naval 


The  press  corps  covering  the  ne« 
North  African  front  had  grown  this 
week  to  40.  Included  were  38  U.  S. 
newspaper,  radio  and  newsreel  cor¬ 
respondents  and  two  Britishers.  Whih 
the  list  of  Americans  on  the  scene  was 
virtually  completed,  it  was  believed 
that  a  larger  number  of  British  press 
radio  and  newsreel  men  were  cover¬ 
ing  the  assignment.  No  list  of 
Britons  was  available  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  34  listed  in  EtP 
last  week,  the  following  are  now  re¬ 
porting  from  North  Africa:  John  R, 
Henry,  INS,  who  was  aboard  Rear 
Admiral  Robert  C.  McGiffen’s  flagship 
and  was  the  only  correspondent  in  i 
position  to  see  the  entire  Battle  of 
Casablanca,  according  to  INS;  Graham 
Hovey  of  INS,  who  is  on  the  coast  of 
French  Morocco;  Gault  MacGowan, 
New  York  Sun,  who  is  now  in  Oran: 
Will  Lang,  of  Time-Life’s  London  of¬ 
fice,  and  Lincoln  Barnett,  of  Life,  both 
reporters,  and  Eliot  Elisofon  of  life 
Lang  is  in  Oran,  Barnett  with  Britisii 
forces  at  an  undisclosed  place  and 
Elisofon  is  at  Casablanca. 

Henry’s  dispatch  telling  how  the 
French  Fleet  was  beaten  at  Casa¬ 
blanca,  dated  Nov.  8,  was  not  cleared 
until  Nov.  23.  Hovey’s  first  story  got 
out  of  North  Africa  on  Friday,  Nov 
20.  MacGowan’s  first  story,  on  Nov.  21 
was  an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
mayor  of  Oran. 

Editors  in  New  York  said  communi¬ 
cations  from  North  Africa  “have  not 
been  straightened  out  yet,”  some  dis¬ 
patches  undergoing  considerable  delay 

Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York  Tima 
drama  critic-turned-war  correspon¬ 
dent,  filed  from  “somewhere  in  Africi’ 
Nov.  22.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Orient. 


Society  of  Editors  Meets 
In  Washington  Jan.  22 


ASNE  to  Hold  Two-Day  Session  in  Capital 
At  Elmer  Davis'  Invitation  .  .  . 

To  Hear  Government  Officials 
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WASHINGTON,  Nov.  23— The  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
will  meet  here  Jan.  22  and  23  at  the 
invitation  of  Elmer  Davis,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  newspapers’  part  in  the  war 
effort. 

The  usual  spring  meeting  in  April 
prior  to  the  ANPA  meeting  will  be 
changed  to  the  January  dates  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  free  discussion 
between  the  editors  and  government 
officials  on  war  problems. 

Announcement  of  the  meeting  was 
made  by  W.  S.  Gilmore  of  the  Detroit 
News,  president  of  ASNE,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  society’s  War  Elmer- 
gency  Committee  with  Mr.  Davis  and 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  deputy  director 
of  OWI.  Editors  attending  were:  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Dwight  Marvin,  Troy 


Record;  Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
Star;  Basil  L.  Walters,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Present  as  a  special  Washington 
committee  were  Mr.  McKelway,  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  Jones,  Washington  Post; 
David  Lawrence,  United  States  News. 

In  inviting  the  Society  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Davis  was  moved  by  a  desire 
to  have  a  series  of  frank  discussions 
between  the  editors  and  military  and 
civil  figures  in  the  government.  The 
program  being  arranged  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  McKelway,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  is 
chairman,  will  include  as  speakers 
principal  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  heads  of  departments  ad¬ 
ministering  wartime  agencies.  Time 
will  be  allotted  also  for  discussions  of 
wartime  problems  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices.  Projected  is  a  weekend  session, 
which  takes  advantage  of  lightened 


travel  into  and  out  of  the  Capital  and 
an  improved  hotel  accommodatke 
situation  which  exists  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  of  each  week.  Most  of  the 
top  flight  government  administraton 
will  be  heard  in  off-the-record  talks 
which  will  provide  frank  exchanges 
between  officials  and  editors  on  the 
“how  and  why”  of  rationing,  etc. 

Handling  of  news  under  censordup 
and  OWI  regulations  will  make  up  an 
important  section  of  the  meeting. 

With  the  exception  of  the  usia 
formal  dinner,  the  programs  will  he 
conducted  almost  entirely  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  with  strict  regulations  on 
admissions. 


GANNETT  QUITS  POST 

Washington,  Nov.  42 — The  res^- 
tion  of  Frank  E.  Gannett,  presideni 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  as  a^ 
tant  chairman  of  the  Republican 
tional  Committee  was  accepted  toni^ 
“with  sincere  regret”  by  Joseph^ 
Martin,  Jr.,  retiring  chairman.  ^ 
resignation,  submitted  Nov.  19, 
fective  immediately.  He  explain* 
he  accepted  the  post  last  Sept.  15  “*■ 
cause  I  felt  it  was  of  the  utmost  ^ 
portance  to  our  country  that  tw 
strength  of  our  party  in  Congress 
increased,”  and  now  feels  that  ^ 
was  achieved  in  the  November  eW 
tions. 
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for  NOVEMBER  28,  1942 


Says  Newspapers’  Job  Is  To  Bring 
Realism  of  War  to  the  People 


Mark  Ethridge,  Publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  Cites  Press' 
Obligation  as  a  Semi-Public  Trust 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


publisher-friend  of  the  President  said, 
in  part: 

‘The  President  is  in  a  wholly  untenable  po¬ 
sition  when  he  resents  criticism  that  is  based 
upon  tact  or  w-hcn  he  undertakes  to  lecture  the 
press  for  getting  its  facts  from  minor  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  or  for  becoming  ‘typewriter 
strategists.'  There  is  no  better  way  to  have 
the  government  sink  into  complaceticy  and 
even  corruption  than  to  turn  the  Washington 
newspaper  men  into  a  pack  of  hand-out  hunt¬ 
ers.  An  office  boy  could  stand  at  the  table 
in  the  National  Press  Club  and  pick  up  the 
mimeographed  release  every  government  agency 
sends  out  every  day.  but  it  would  be  only  an 
office  boy’s  job.  reporter’s  job  is  to  get  the 
truth  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  It  was  the 
search  for  truth,  the  demand  for  it,  in  fact, 
that  finally  forced  the  President  himself  to  set 
up  the  Office  of  War  Information.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  job  had  been  worse  botched  or  more 
confusingly  handled  until  Elmer  Davis  went 
in.  It  might  never  have  been  remedied  if 


story  of  American  war  effort  on  the  ,  . 

homfs  frnnt  reople  who  pop  on  and  high  government  of- 

•  ilcials  who  carry  their  fights  into  the  news- 

■‘The  war  has  shifted  the  emphasis  paiiers.  but  he  i«  doing  a  good  job  with  the 
in  local  news,”  he  said.  “It  has  ere-  he  has. 

ated  new  beats,  which  minimize  the  Prodding  by  Newspapermen 

old  established  ones.  We  are  trying  to  "There  is  a  legitimate  place  for  truth  and 
translate  what  the  war  means  to  the  editorial  criticism.  The  President,  as  as- 
rank  and  file  at  home,  by  bringing  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  m  the  last  war, 

*,  j  .  j  ‘'hould  remember  well  that  it  was  the  ham* 

story  down  to  the  average  man  and  London  T.Wr  that  exposed  the 

woman  who  read  our  papers.  •scandalous  munitimis  shortage  of  the  British 

More  Creative  Thinking  army  and  overthrew  the  Asquith  government. 

England  was  losing  the  war  as  fast  as  she 
Whenever  a  managing  editor  .says  could  when  that  happened,  lie  should  re- 
the  war  has  knocked  the  hell  out  of  member,  too,  that  it  was  an  .\merican  news- 
local  news,'  he  is  alibying  his  own  paper  reporter  who  uncoverctl  the  embalmed 
laziness.  The  war  has  created  a  vast  scandal  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  It 


rank  and  file  at  home,  by  bringing  the 
story  down  to  the  average  man  and 
woman  who  read  our  papers. 

More  Creative  Thinking 


IN  LOUISVILLE.  Kentucky,  there  is  papers  as  Uiey  did.  They  must  make  war  to  the  people  at  home.  He  'c“nglv  hindl^'"u.ui7  Eh^fDavIs  went 

a  keen-minded  newspaper  publisher  money,  of  course,  but  before  any-  lieves  that  newspapers  can  get  under  i,  niight  never  have  been  rentedied  if 

who  rates  his  foot  soldiers — meaning  thing  else  they  must  be  newspapers  the  surface  in  reporting  war  activities  the  typewriter  strategi.sts  h.ad  not  hammered 
the  news  and  editorial  writers — on  a  and  they  must  be  useful.  A  news-  by  “digging  deeper”  in  telling  the  c<mr,taiitly  at  the  admini.stration.  It  is  not 
nar  with  his  air,  tank  and  artillery  paper  without  a  purnose — well,  to  hell  story  of  American  war  effort  on  the  has  his  troubles  with 

r™,.  r,p«sen.i„g  .he  .dverustog,  wlto  ^  '  home  front. 

circulation  and  mechanical  depart-  Within  a  year  after  Mr.  Ethiidge  ar-  “The  war  has  shifted  the  emphasis  patters,  but  he  i«  doing  a  good  job  with  the 
ments.  rived  in  Louisville,  the  old  Herald-  jr|  local  news,”  he  said.  “It  has  ere-  he  has. 

He  is  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  vigorous  Post  suspended  publication  and  the  ated  new  beats,  which  minimize  the  Prodding  by  Newspapermen 

general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Bingham  papers  were  alone  in  the  old  established  ones.  We  are  trying  to  "There  is  a  legitimate  place  for  truth  and 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  for  the  field.  The  Louisville  papers,  how-  translate  what  the  war  means  to  the  editorial  criticism.  The  President,  as  as- 
past  six  years  and  recently-appointed  K,.  sistant  secretary  of  the  Naw  in  the  last  war. 

publisher  of  the  papers  in  the  absence 
of  their  owner,  Lieut.  Barry  Bingham, 

USNR,  now  in  England,  son  of  the 
late  Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham, 
former  U.  S.  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s.  Lt.  Bingham  retains 
the  presidency  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  Company. 

Mr.  Ethridge,  a  product  of  the  news¬ 
room  himself,  has  been  proving  for 
sometime  that  newspapers  can  be 
sold  without  what  he  chooses  to  call 
•pogo  sticks,”  providing  the  proper 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  editorial 
content.  “You  don’t  have  to  spend  so 
much  for  general  circulation  promo- 
tkm,”  he  explained,  “if  you  put  the 
same  effort  into  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  your  paper.” 

Public  Service  Policy 

His  public  service  policy  is  based 
on  the  tested  theory  that  ( 1 )  the  best 
I  promotion  is  to  give  the  readers  the 

I  best  possible  newspapers;  (2)  the  next 

best  public  relations  program  is  for  .  .  ,  _  _  ,  .  ,  individual.  Who  would  have  thought.  admmistration  was.  The  profldin; 

the  newspapers  to  strive  to  be  good  Mark  F.  Efnridge  before  the  war,  that  old  tires  and  tin  *ivci 

e  .  1.  ,  ..  11  ij  L  -i  1  1  •  ..v  administration  has  been  on  the  whol< 

Citizens.  Such  a  policy  automatically  cans  would  have  a  vital  place  in  the  -..imary  and  frequently  fruitful 


new  field  of  news  on  which  any  man¬ 
aging  editor  can  capitalize  by  exer¬ 
cising  a  little  initiative  and  imagina- 


no  handout  hunter  who  uncovered  the 
Kali  lloheny  oil  scandal,  nor,  the  President 
will  remember,  was  it  a  government  depart¬ 
ment  which  maile  it  public.  Primarily  re- 


tion.  It  has  created  a  new  way  of  'ponsihle  for  the  merciless  probing  was  one 
living  for  Americans.  It  calls  for  an  “*  vigorous  ncwspaiicrmen  who  ever 

absolutely  different  type  of  reporting 

-  .-1C  c  t-oHij  Post-Dxspatch,  whose  revelation; 

11  om  the  secretarial  form  of  leporting  m.'iy  have  h.id  something  remotely  to  <lo  with 


from  the  secretarial  form  of  reporting 
the  City  Council  meeting  or  covering 
the  County  Court  House. 

“You  can’t  send  an  office  boy  to 
cover  the  war  news  in  your  home 


'Ir.  Koosevelt  being  President. 

“It  was  not  the  hand-oiit  reporters  who  vir¬ 
tually  forced  Mr.  Kooscvelt  to  a  reorganiza 
tioii  of  the  OPM,  after  it  had  bogged  down; 
It  was  alert  newspa|iermen  who  dug  under 


communities.  This  means  that  more  his  on  order  speech  and  came  up  with  the 
creative  thinking  must  be  done  on  the  ^hout  what  was  not  coming  off  the  pro¬ 


desk.  Such  stories  are  harder  to 
dramatize  than  the  old  sensational 


dnetion  lines.  It  was  not  hand-out  news¬ 
papermen,  but  vigorous  editorial  writers,  whose 
help  he  welcomed,  who  had  a  part  at  least  in 


provides  the  advertiser  with  the  best  ever,  continue  to  face  competition  average  person’s  life?” 

possible  medium  in  which  to  invest  from  without  the  city.  Because  of  the  From  an  editorial  standpoint.  Mr.  criticizing  the 

his  money.  peculiar  geographical  location  of  zrthridfjf  Cfintendci  thr^rp  ic  no  reason  '’resident  when  it  is  legitimate.  We  do  ho;K, 

There  is  rnuch  about  the  ^uisyille  ^uisville,  the  Courier-Journal  is  to  feel  that  the  Roosevelt  administra-  cHmfnating^N*^^  ^rwiu’^m 

newspaper  situation  which  is  unique  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  strong  out-  ^jon  is  not  susceptible  to  criticism  •*»’**  quit  shuotinf^  bird  shot  at  the  whole  press, 

in  contemporary  American  journalism,  side  metropolitan  competition.  Across  editorial  pressure.  Speaking  as  I-ipi>'"ann  more  elegantly  puts  it. 

Although  the  papers  continue  to  bear  the  Ohio  River,  the  Indianapolis  pa-  j^gg  been  not  only  friendly  <l'spieasure 

the  imprint  of  the  rich  heritage  left  pers  tend  to  keep  the  Louisville  pa-  D^gj^  but  jg  g  friend  e'i’.  IZuZIT"  " " 

by  "Marse”  Henry  Watterson,  editor  pers  in  check.  Likewise,  the  St.  Louis  President,  Mr.  Ethridge  as- 

of  the  Courier-Journal  for  a  half  cen-  newspapers  crowd  in  from  the  west;  gerted*  “There  is  no  special  unction  Army-Navy  Policy 

tury,  the  Louisville  style  of  newspa-  the  Nashville,  Knoxville  and  Memphis  gf^^it  Washington.”  Mr.  Ethridge  is  also  aware  that  the 

^  Bingham-Ethridge  dailies  on  the  south;  and  the  Cincm-  g^g  public  apparently  resents  the  long  de- 

institution.  More  will  be  said  later  nati  papers  to  the  east;  with  the  »  u  u  i  •  ui  r  i  i  v<  tn 

about  fhic  otn  town  now«.  “'iV  newspaper  should  slavishly  fol-  '-yf  in  releasing  combat  news,  espe- 


murder  stories  of  pre-war  days,  but  pushing  him  into  the  destroyer  deal  with  Eng- 
they  are  far  more  important  to  the  'uiui,  for  which  the  country  was  ready  months 
individual.  Who  would  have  thought,  ''fore  the  administration  was.  The  proildiiig 

before  the  war,  that  old  tires  and  tin 

,  ,  ,  ’  ,  .  .1^  administration  has  been  on  the  whole 

cans  would  have  a  vital  place  in  the  ,.,|,i,ary  and  frequently  fruitful.  .  .  . 


'iiliitary  and  frequently  fruitful.  .  .  . 

“We  hope  the  President  goes  on  eritiei/ing 
tiic  press  and  the  press  goes  on  criticizing  the 
President  when  it  is  legitimate.  We  do  hope, 
though,  that  the  President  will  be  more  dis- 
rriniinating;  that  he  will  get  down  to  cases 


low  public  officials.  There  is  too  much  daily  bad  news,  and  is  somewhat  con 


ering  is  strictly  a  Bingham-Ethridge  dailies  on  the  south;  and  the  Cincin-  Likewise  he  added  “I  don’t  see  whv  P^iblic  apnar 
institution.  More  will  be  said  later  nati  papers  to  the  east;  with  the  *  u  .’ij  .1  ;  ui  f  i’  I  vs  in  relp* 

about  this  organization  of  950  men  nearby  Kentucky  home  town  news-  ^  dally  bad  ni 

papers  holding  their  own  m  their  re-  g^g^hment  to  iolitlcal  personalities  fused  by  tb 
papers  of  exceptional  quality.  spective  bailiwicks.  .  of  newsDaners  They  nouncemenli 

®  7  the  obh-  J  J  ,gg  Washington, 

with  the  man  in  the  drivers  seat,  gation  of  a  newspaper  being  a  semi-  ,  ...  .  r  .  ...  .  , 

Mark  Ethridge,  approaching  fifty,  but  public  trust,”  a.sserted  Mr.  Ethiidge.  every  pu  ic  c  icia  n  mig 

possessing  the  same  drive  and  friend-  “Since  w;  operate  under  one  sec-  of  such  standards.”  u,  say  to  his 

ly  poise  that  has  taken  him  up  the  tion  of  the  Bill  of  Right.s,  guaranteeing  Answering  the  question  as  to  hov  mat  wniJe 
newspaper  ladder  from  reporter  to  a  free  press  in  this  country,  we  must  far  the  press  should  go  in  being  crit-  orma  ive  s 


Asks  Army-Navy  Policy 

Mr.  Ethridge  is  also  aware  that  the 
public  apparently  resents  the  long  de¬ 
lays  in  releasing  combat  news,  espe- 


attachment  to  political  personalities 


and  measure  every  public  official  in 
the  light  of  such  standards.” 

Answering  the  question  as  to  how- 
far  the  press  should  go  in  being  crit- 


fused  by  the  myriad  conflicting  pro¬ 
nouncements  fro.m  official  sources  in 


“It  might  be  well  for  the  President 
;o  say  to  his  associates  in  Washington 
that  ‘while  policy  matters  are  in  the 
formative  stage,  let’s  stay  out  of  the 


publisher,  is  truly  a  modest  man.  He  lespect*  this  privilege  and  the  obliga-  ical  of  the  war  effort  and  lead  public  r.ew.vpapi  rs.  fie  suggested, 
terms  the  executive  operations  of  the  tions  therewith.  This  privilege  car-  opinion,  rather  than  rely  upon  official  “II  lakes  public  morale  as  well  as 

two  papers  a  “team  decision,”  ar-  ries  with  it  the  obligation  of  honest  Washington  for  guidance,  the  Louis-  men  and  equipment  to  win  a  war.  Un- 
fived  at  through  the  conference  reporting  and  vigorous  editorial  com-  ville  publisher  referred  to  his  recent  til  Elmer  Davis  can  convince  the  gen- 
method.  rather  than  by  front  office  ment.  Our  obligation  to  our  readers  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Courier-  trals  and  admirals  that  the  public  is 
•direction.  The  method  of  seeking  a  i.s  more  solemn  than  the  selling  of  Journal.  On  Oct.  18,  the  lead  edi-  entitled  to  a  more  enlightened  and  lib- 
feasonable  approach,  through  fre-  white  space  to  our  advertisers.”  torial,  written  by  the  publisher  him-  eral  censorship,  he  is  up  against  a 

quent  department  head  conferences  There  is  no  essential  contradiction  self,  was  entitled:  “A  Suggestion  to  hard  proposition.  The  delays  in  re- 

®  policy  matters,  has  been  dubbed  by  in  a  newspaper’s  objectives  as  a  busi-  the  President  As  a  Critic  of  the  Press.’  leasing  news  to  the  public,  particularly 
■font  office  conferees  as  “under  this  ness  and  its  responsibility  as  a  semi-  It  occupied  two  and  a  half  columns  on  bad  news,  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
communistic  system.”  public  trust,  Mr.  Ethridge  pointed  out.  the  editorial  page,  outlining  the  Presi-  press,  or  radio,  and  the  public  should 

"We  believe  in  democracy,  we  fight  “If  you  fulfill  the  obligations  to  your  dent’s  growing  resentment  of  the  clearly  understand  this  point, 
for  it  editorially,  and  we  see  no  rea-  subscribers,  business  falls  into  its  press;  from  the  days  of  the  NRA  down  “If  on  Dec.  7,  the  Army  and  Navy 


*0  not  to  practice  it  inside  our  or-  logical  place  of  financing  the  type  of  through  the  Landon  and  Willkie  preS' 

explained  Mr.  Ethridge.  paper  you  publish.”  idential  campaigns  into  the  presen 

Bingham  and  his  father  in-  Asked  to  define  the  responsibilities  war. 

to  come  to  Louisville  because  of  the  press  in  a  democracy  at  war.  Speaking  man  to  man,  the  length; 
felt  about  newspapers  as  I  did  Mr.  Ethridge  replied  that  a  newspa-  editorial  was  a  typical  Ethridge-to 

"M  I  went  because  I  felt  ahmit  npr'c  mh  i«  to  hrine  the  realism  of  the  Roosevelt  “fireside  chat  in  which  th 


through  the  Landon  and  Willkie  pres-  would  say:  ‘We  have  given  you  every- 
idential  campaigns  into  the  present  thing  which  is  bad  that  has  happened 


because  I  felt  about  news-  per’s  job  is  to  bring  the  realism  of  the 


ar.  to  date,  from  now  on  out  we  will  give 

Speaking  man  to  man,  the  lengthy  you  everything  that  we  can  as  soon  as 
litorial  was  a  typical  Ethridge-to-  it  happens,  without  giving  aid  or  com- 
oosevelt  “fireside  chat’’  in  which  the  (Couthived  on  page  42) 
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Baldwin  Sets  Fast  Pace 
For  U.  S.  War  Analysts 

Annapolis  Graduate  Introduced  British 
Technique  in  New  York  Times  in  1937  .  .  .  First 
American  Military  Editor  to  Visit  Pacific  Bases 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

HANSON  W.  BALDWIN  has  carved  the  U.  S.,  visiting  war  plants,  Army 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

commander  of  the  Navy  air  forces  in  Russia  another  quick  and  de<4k. 
the  South  Pacific.  German  victory.” 

In  Hawaii  he  talked  to  General  if  Baldwin  “climbed  out  on  a. 
Emmons  and  Admiral  Nunitz.  Thus  yardarm”  on  that  one,  he  had  nUT 
in  a  20-day  tour  he  discussed  develop-  of  company,  for  the  Russian  stai^  • 
ments  with  most  of  the  top  Pacific  prised  the  world.  On  the 
commanders.  He  left  the  West  Coast  comments  upon  the  course  of  * 
for  Hawaii  Sept.  6  in  a  Pan-American  and  the  strategy  and  tacUcsrf^ 
Clipper  and  returned  to  the  States  on  nations  fighting  it  are  sound  and 
Sept.  26.  His  flight  from  Hawaii  to  proven  by  later  events.  Many 
other  Pacific  bases  consumed  only  ten  cans  have  faith  in  his  military 

t  f  11  M  According  to  Baldwin,  the  mS 

Baldwms  work  follows  the  Navy  writer  can  never  have  too  much 

and  newspaper  tradition  of  his  family,  ment.  Maps,  tables  and  tactiiT*' 
His  father,  Oliver  Perry  Baldwin,  was  ganizations  of  the  different  annil 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Balti-  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ch^ 
more  Sun  and  was  on  that  paper  for  teristics,  capabilities  and  limit^ 


for  himself  a  peculiar  niche  in  camps  and  naval  bases.  At  maneuvers  years  in  various  capacities.  His  of  the  world’s  navies  and 


an  appreciation  of  the  intangibles  mdi 
as  valor,  spirit  and  elan— all  of  tW 


American  journalism  as  military  and  he  studied  new  war  techniques  inten-  father  was  the  only  one  who  skipped  an  appreciation  of  the  intangibles  aK+ 
naval  editor  of  sively.  Navy  in  following  family  tradition,  as  valor,  spirit  and  elan— all  of  tW 

the  New  York  In  times  of  crisis  Baldwin  writes  The  Times  war  analyst  s  grandfather  things  and  many  more  are  essentul 
Times.  every  day  except  Saturday.  During  editor  of  the  Richmond  Times  to  any  adequate  “estimate  of 

Not  only  did  the  lulls  in  war  news,  which  are  be-  after  serving  in  the  Civil  War.  His  situation.”  He  should  be,  Baldib 


he  introduce  coming  increasingly  infrequent,  he  great-grandfather  served  on  Commo-  says,  “that  real  rara  avis,  a ‘prodigioiis 
permanently  on  writes  four  columns  a  week.  He  also  dore  Perry  s  flagship  in  ^ke  Erie,  reader,’  and  he  must  study  the  scr» 
this  side  of  the  does  features  occasionally  for  the  which  accounts  ^for  the  Oliver  Perry  of  military  evidence  as  a  law»r 
Atlantic  the  tra-  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Times,  and  ^  Baldwin  pere  s  name.  studies  a  brief.” 

ditional  British  editorials  and  book  reviews  which  are  Served  in  Navy  “The  public  expects  pat  answen," 

technique  of  an-  “up  his  alley.”  Born  in  Baltimore  39  years  ago.  he  says,  “and  the  answers  must  be 

alyzing  military  Since  the  war  started  in  1939  Bald-  Baldwin  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  supported  by  citation  of  chaotw 

e _ _ I _ 1 _ i.:_  _  i _  xt _ i  _ •  tnn,  ti_  _ j 


Atlantic  the  tra-  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Times,  and  rtaidwm  peres  name, 
ditional  British  editorials  and  book  reviews  which  are  Served  in  Navy 

technique  of  an-  “up  his  alley.”  Born  in  Baltimore  39  years  ago. 

alyzing  military  Since  the  war  started  in  1939  Bald-  Baldwin  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
affairs  for  the  win  has  been  his  own  boss  in  the  Naval  Academy  in  1924.  He  served 

layman,  but  he  matter  of  the  number  of  pieces  he  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  Navy 

set  high  stand-  writes.  He  can  write  as  often  as  he  before  he  decided  that  routine  Navy  »  i  . 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin  ards  of  acciiracy  likes,  but  he  is  not  tied  down  to  a  duty  and  lack  of  opportunity  in  those  ASKS  W  QT  lllSUranCG 

and  digmty — and  daily  “must.”  This  freedom  gives  him  days  of  disarmament  did  not  appeal  P'qw 

a  fast  pace  for  later  American  war  the  opportunities  to  travel  which  he  to  him.  In  1927  he  took  up  writing  *  Vn^WI ICaponaeillS 

“experts.”  deems  an  essential  part  of  his  job.  as  a  career  and  the  following  year  he  Washington,  Nov.  24 — If  affected  i- 

Baldwin,  an  Annapolis  graduate  and  In  Baldwin’s  opinion,  a  war  analyst  joined  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  served  partments  respond  this  week  to  »- 

the  son  of  a  former  Baltimore  Sun  can  perform  a  “very  useful  function  of  as  a  district  reporter  covering  police  quests  for  a  statement  of  attitude, 

managing  editor,  is  the  most  widely  journalism”  if  the  job  is  properly  done,  news  for  nine  months.  hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  Seu- 


managing  editor,  is  the  most  widely  journalism”  if  the  job  is  properly  done, 
traveled  of  America's  new  crop  of  He  pointed  out  that  five  years  ago,  Baldwin  took  a  year  out  from  re-  tor  Robert  Reynolds’  bill  to  make 
military  correspondents.  In  1937,  before  the  war  started  in  Europe,  the  porting  in  1928-29  to  go  to  South  newspaper  war  correspondents  eligi- 
when  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub-  late  Hector  Bywater,  through  his  America  as  a  quartermaster  aboard  a  ble  for  war  risk  insurance. 

Usher,  and  Edwin  L.  James,  managing  columns  in  the  London  Daily  Tele-  Mvmson  liner  and  to  work  in  Labrador  The  War  and  Navy  Departmens 
editor,  decided  the  Times  should  have  graph,  turned  both  public  and  naval  for  the  summer  as  director  of  a  group  and  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Administrato 
a  man  covering  military  and  naval  opinion  in  Elngland  toward  the  goal  of  of  volunteer  college  boys  in  Sir  Wil-  have  been  queried  for  viewpointi  k 
news  permanently  and  picked  Baldwin  building  more  anti-submarine  vessels  fred  Grenfell’s  work.  aid  the  finance  committee  in  its  ddib- 


news  for  nine  months. 


news  permanently  and  picked  Baldwin  building  more  anti-submarine  vessels  fred  Grenfell’s  work.  aid  the  finance  committee  in  its  ddib- 

for  the  job,  he  made  a  four-month  — ^principally  destroyers — to  meet  the  He  joined  the  New  York  Times  as  a  erations.  No  replies  have  been  »- 
survey  trip  through  Europe  studying  growing  menace  of  Hitler’s  expanding  general  assignment  reporter  two  days  ceived  as  yet  and  unless  there  is  eark 


the  land,  sea  and  air  forces  of  the  submarine  fleet.  after  the  stock  market  crash.  When-  response  Congress  will  adjourn  with- 

various  countries.  Thereafter  he  trav-  “In  Britain  the  military,  naval  and  ever  a  Navy  assignment  came  along,  out  having  acted.  All  pending  biIL< 

eled  whenever  possible,  maintaining  air  correspondents  have  done  this  sort  Baldwin  usually  was  .sent  because  he  will  die  Jan.  2. 

a  “go-places-and-see-things”  outlook  of  thing  for  decades,”  Baldwin  com-  “had  the  sea  lingo”  and  also  had  Senator  Reynolds  introduced  fc 

as  the  best  foundation  for  sound  com-  mented.  “They  fill  a  useful  role.  Their  dropped  hints  that  he  would  welcome  measure  Nov.  12,  and  said;  “The  cor- 

ment  on  martial  events  which  subse-  major  service  has  been  in  informing  the  opportunity.  He  alro  was  assigned  respondents  of  the  press  associatioK 
quently  spread  war  all  over  the  globe,  the  public  and  in  forming  public  opin-  to  Army  affairs,  studied  a  lot,  and  many  newspapers  risk  their  lire 
Flew  14,000  Miles  Over  Pacific  ion  on  these  matters.  eventually  covered  all  Army  and  ^ 

Recently  Baldwin  made  a  trip  which  .  “The  military  analyst  is  a  socialist.  Navy  maneuvers  He  develop^  this  ^he  casualUes  have  been  high.  TVy 

reflects  adequately  his  sense  of  re-  labor  reporter.  His  work  specia  y  o^  s  c  an  ex  en  ^  ^  wear  the  uniforms  of  the  armed  fwre 

sponsibility  toward  his  job.  He  flew  «  a  healthy  feature  of  American  was  the  logical  man  for  the  ^b  wheri  and  are  subject  to  military  law.  It  e 
14,000  miles  over  the  Pacific  from  San  journalism  that  is  badly  needed  in  Ae  'Dmes  decided  it  wanted  a  full  made  eligiWe 

Francisco  to  Hawaii  to  Guadalcanal  these  times.  But  the  people  who  go  time  ^itor  of  military  and  naval  news,  for  insurance  under  the  NaUonal  Ser- 

and  return.  He  talked  to  generals  and  “i  for  it  should  prepare  themselves  In  1935,  w  th  Wayne  Ralmer,  Bald-  vice  Life  Insurance  Act.”  That  statute 


ment  on  martial  events  which  subse¬ 
quently  spread  war  all  over  the  globe. 

Flew  14,000  Milos  Ovor  Pacific 

Recently  Baldwin  made  a  trip  which 


and  return.  He  talked  to  generals  and  ‘t  should  prepare  themselves  in  1935,  w  th  Wayne  Ralmer,  Bald-  vice  Life  Insurance  Act.”  That  statute 

admirals  he  sought  out  in  Hawaii,  thoroughly  and  be  keen  students  of  win  was  editor  of  Men  and  Ships  of  p^vides  a  $10,000  insurance  polkr  at 
New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides  and  the  their  subjects.  .  ,  -ii  ”  t  premium  rates  more  favorable  thar 

Solomon  Islands.  Anyone  who  fills  this  job  ought  to  iHustratmg  toe  history'  of  the  U.  S.  tho.se  of  commercial  companies. 


“Anyone  who  fills  this  job  ought  to  illustrating  toe  history'  of  the  U.  S.  commercial  companies. 


Baldwin  was  the  first  U.  S.  mUitary  be  sure  that  his  stuff  is  sound  He  Navy  fr^  ite  early  days  In  1928  he  ’ 

commentator  to  make  such  a  trin  His  ought  to  be  critical,  but  he  should  not  wrote  The  Caissons  Roll,  based  on 

SS3e1?e^^rfabrSS£S?eedJd  make  hasty  and  ill-advised  criticism.  Ws  European  tour.  The  same  year  he  BANNED  PRIVATE  CARS 
1  w  D  J  /’^i  nT  V  1  Hp  sHotild  bp  constmetivG  in  the  edited,  with  ShGpRrd  Stone,  \V0  Saw  ^  s.  «  i  • 

criticism  he  lakes’’  It  Happen,”  written  by  13  corre-  Gasoline  rationing  due  to  begin « 

Worid-Tclegram  ^d  United  Feature  spondente  of  toe  New  York  Times.  west  coast  Dec.  1  will  cause* 

Syndicate  columnist,  whose  comment  Saw  Paeilie  Commandvrt  ^  “Admiral  Death”  in  1939  mconvenience  to  editorial  staff  meo- 

is  not  confined  strictly  to  military'  "  'j  '  -  - ’  r  .  ,  -e. 


BANNED  PRIVATE  CARS 

Gasoline  rationing  due  to  begin  * 


Saw  Pacific  Commandvrt 

Although  Baldwin  on  occasion  has 


affairs.  Clapper  flew  33,000  miles  to  been  critical  of  the  Navy,  he  said  he  “finiVirf  newspapers,  the  San  Diego  (Cal' 

Cairo,  India,  Chungking  and  back  last  was  generally  very  well  treated  by  ^  SfanH'  Defense  of  the  Western  Tribune-Sun  and  Union.  Reporter! 

. . .  .  ,  Nav'y  officials  during  his  recent  Pacific  Hemisphere”  in  1941.  Last  spring  he  photographers  have  been  gg 


bers  of  at  least  two  Pacific  Const 


In  Baldwin’s  opinion,  it  is  a  faux  jaunt.  Navy  officers  told  him  they 


pas  to  describe  him  as  a  “war  expert.”  felt  much  of  his  criticism  was  justified.  -J  ^  taxicabs  since  last  July  1,  »!>« 

“I  hate  being  called  an  ‘expert’  During  his  Pacific  trip  Baldwin  Analyit  $  Tribulatlont  Edward  T.  Austin,  editor-in-chkf  of 

because  I’m  not,”  he  told  EIoitor  &  hoped  to  stay  in  Guadalcanal  one  or  He  also  contributes  his  analyses  and  both  papiers,  issued  an  order  prohibi' 
Publisher.  “If  you  pose  as  an  ‘expert’  two  nights,  but  transportation  was  so  ideas  to  a  wide  variety  of  magazines,  fog  of  their  own  cars  on  compW 
you  lay  yourself  open  to  too  much  uncertain  that  he  faced  toe  likelihood  including  Harper’s,  North  American  business, 
criticism.  I’m  a  reporter.  I  comment,  of  remaining  there  a  long  time  unless  Review,  Aviation,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ■ 

and  to  do  so  you  have  to  have  first-  he  left  the  same  day  on  a  departing  Reader's  Digest.  OTfTTVTtrr>T>r*  r\Ki  UHnlfl 


published  “Strategy  for  Victory.” 

War  Analyst's  Tribulations 


to  assignments  on  street  cars,  buses 
and  taxicabs  since  last  July  1, 
Edward  T.  Austin,  editor-in-chkf « 


He  also  contributes  his  analyses  and  both  papers,  issued  an  order  prohibii- 


and  to  do  so  you  have  to  have  first-  he  left  the  same  day  on  a  departing 
hand  knowledge  of  toe  things  you  are  plane.  During  his  five-hour  vLsit  there 
talking  about  A  man  in  this  job  has  Sept  19  he  saw  Major  General  Alex- 


Among  the  tribulations  of  a  war 
analyst  are  the  barbed  witticisms  of 


STEINKOPF  ON  RADIO 

Alvin  J.  Steinkopf,  formerly 


to  see  things  for  himself  and  have  ander  Vandegrift,  commander  of  the  fellow  workers  who  call  out  such  pean  bureau  chief  for  the  Associate 

plenty  of  good  contacts."  U.  S.  Marines  in  the  Solomons.  things  as  “On-the-other  Handson  Press,  joined  WBBM.  Chicago,  « • 

Three  times  before  Baldwin  made  Before  visiting  Guadalcanal,  Bald-  Baldwin”  and  “Hey,  I  thought  you  news  analyst  this  week  in  a  tri-wed® 

the  Pacific  trip  he  was  preparing  to  win  hopped  from  Hawaii  in  one  of  said  toe  Greeks  couldn't  fight.”  And,  evening  news  spot,  Tuesdays,  Th®!- 
go  abroad  to  obtain  facts  first  hand,  the  first  PBM  patrol  planes  to  make  like  others  who  indulge  in  predictions,  days  and  Saturdays,  under  spons®- 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  a  trip  through  the  Pacific  islands.  He  Baldwin  has  been  haunted  by  a  ship  of  the  Barbasol  Company.  St^ 
because  of  sudden  turns  in  war  new's,  stopped  off  in  New  Caledonia,  where  prophecy  he  made  in  July,  1941,  that  kopf  returned  to  the  U.  S. 

Just  a  year  ago  he  was  planning  a  trip  he  talked  to  General  Patch,  the  com-  “. . .  on  the  basis  of  all  past  experience  Drottningholm  last  June  in  the  6® 
around  the  world  starting  in  January,  mander  there.  He  then  flew  to  the  — on  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  Red  exchange  between  the  State  Dep^ 
1942,  but  toe  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  New  Hebrides  in  a  DC-3  (Marine  Army,  on  the  operations  of  the  first  ment  and  Germany  for  diplomats 
ended  those  plans.  Instead  he  toured  transport  plane)  with  Admiral  Fitch,  month — the  world  can  anticipate  in  newsmen. 


.  S.  Marines  in  the  Solomons.  things  as  “On-the-other  Handson  Press,  joined  WBBM.  Chicago,  u  • 

Before  visiting  Guadalcanal,  Bald-  Baldwin”  and  “Hey,  I  thought  you  news  analyst  this  week  in  a  tri-wed® 
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What  British  Correspondents 
Think  About  U.  S.  Censorship 


F.  G.  ALLETSON  COOK 

The  Evening  Standard  of  London 

SIX  MONTHS’  SERVICE  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information,  London,  as  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  British  cen¬ 
sorship  and  the  press  of  the  world,  have 
provided  me  with  unusual  opportuni- 
aes  for  comparison  of  the  British  cen¬ 
sorship  out  of  London  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  and  the  American  cen¬ 
sorship  out  of  New  York  in  the  still 
jarly  days  of  American  military  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war.  My  impre.ssion 
is  that  the  rules  which  form  the  basis 
of  American  censorship  are  in  their 
operation  more  repre.ssive  than  those 
on  which  the  British  cen-^orship  was 
founded,  but  that  as  to  staff  the 
.American  censor.ship  is  far  ahead  of 
the  British.  In  my  own  relations  with 
the  U.  S.  censors  I  have  found  them 
uniformly  friendly  and  cooperative, 
trilling  always  to  listen  to  a  soundly- 
based  argument  and  at  all  times 
anxious  to  go  more  than  half  way, 
wherever  they  can,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  a  British  correspondent.  Unhappily 
they  have  all  too  often  been  bound 
by  rules  and  have  not  been  able  to 
take  the  line  which  occasionally  they 
have  clearly  thought  was  the  intelli¬ 
gent  line. 

Mytt  We  Close  Offices? 

1  have  few  specific  complaints 
against  the  U.  S.  censorship.  The  big¬ 
gest  grievance  I  have  had  (though  this 
has  in  fact  not  operated  against  me  in 
'  my  work)  is  that  felt  by  all  British 
j  correspondents  heret  that  when  at- 
!  tacks  have  been  made  against  Britain 
by  responsible  American  writers  we 
j  have  not  been  allowed  to  tran.smit 
I  their  views  to  London  so  that  (a) 

‘  British  readers  might  know  what  was 
i  being  said  in  America,  and  (b)  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  might  be  taken  to  re¬ 
move  false  impressions.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  unfair  that  the  .seeds  of  doubt 
may  be  implanted  in  American  minds 
without  our  having  an  opportunity  to 
apply  the  appropriate  we^-killer,  and 
unwise  to  treat  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries  as  a  delicate 
plant  which  might  suffer  severe  harm 
if  exposed  to  the  winds  of  frank  and 
honest  discussion.  I  do  not  believe 
I  the  American  people  to  be  immature 
t  children,  and  I  feel  that  is  how  in 
some  ways  the  censorship  has  been 
regarding  them. 

I  have  felt  aggrieved  too  on  occa¬ 
sions  to  find  an  attitude  of  mind  in  the 
censor.ship  which  results  in  the  killing 
“f  any  story  that  is  not  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement.  Recently  I  obtained  a 
'  5tory  of  exclusively  British  interest, 

'  ^ncerning  a  British  cabinet  member. 

My  source  was  the  British  Minister 
;  >n  Washington,  and  the  press  officer  of 
^  important  group  of  British  official 
'  “''S^r'izations  in  the  capital.  Tills 
and  I  repeat  there  was  no 
American  interest  whatsoever  in¬ 
volved.  even  remotely — was  held  up 
ui-  passed  only  as  a  “not-for- 
PUblication”  tip-off  to  my  editor.  This 
,  api»ar  to  have  been  an  arbi- 
■  rary  application  of  rule;  but  my  feel- 
i  mg  was  that  no  British  censor  would 
ve  presumed  to  have  interfered  with 
t  *  ^®8raph  cabled  by  an  American 
I  in  London  on  the  au- 

I  thonty  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy. 


Experiences  and  Reactions  Given  in 
Symposium  to  Indicate  Some  Ways 
Avoidable  Friction  Could  Be  Eliminated 


When  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  asked  a  member  of  the  British  Cor¬ 
respondents'  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association  this  week  for 
his  views  on  American  censorship  of  dispatches  to  newspapers  in  Great 
Britain,  he  suggested  that  a  more  useful  purpose  might  be  served  by 
obtaining  a  symposium  of  opinions.  This  is  printed  herewith.  It  gives 
a  representative  picture  of  the  experiences  and  reactions  of  British 
correspondents,  and  will  perhaps  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
avoidable  friction  could  be  eliminated. 


On  another  occasion  I  filed  a  story 
concerning  the  British  Ambassador, 
which  had  come  to  me  from  a  high 
source  in  the  British  Embassy,  and  was 
told  by  a  censor  that  had  Lard  Halifax 
wanted  this  information  known  he 
would  have  announced  it.  Only  on  my 
assurance  that  the  information  came 
from  the  Ambas.sador’s  personal  assis¬ 
tant  was  this  piece  passed.  Again  no 
American  interest  was  involved. 

If  we  arc  to  transmit  only  official 
announcements  we  might  as  well  clcse 
our  offices  and  go  home,  since  our 
papers  already  buy  all  wire  services 
and  rely  upon  staff  men  to  get  them 
the  non-official  announcement  type  of 
news  the  agencies  do  not  provide. 

ALEX  H.  FAULKNER 

London  Daily  Telegraph  &  Morning 
Post 

ON  TUESDAY,  the  New  York  Post 

gave  prominence  to  a  story  about 
a  passage  in  Robert  J.  Casey’s  new 
book  “Torpedo  Junction,’’  which 
seems  to  support  the  theory  that 
Tokyo  was  bombed  seven  months 
ago  by  planes  from  an  American  air¬ 
craft  carrier.  As  a  subscriber  to  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neici  my  paper  has  published  many 
of  Mr.  Ca.sey’s  despatches,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  felt  it  would  be  interested 
in  this  story,  and  cabled  200  words 
about  it.  More  than  two  hours  later, 
one  of  the  Navy  censors  called  to  tell 
me  that  my  story  had  been  suppressed. 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  example  of 
what  happens  on  most  days  of  the 
week  in  British  newspaper  offices  here. 
The  first  reaction  of  the  correspondent, 
in  my  experience,  is  usually  indigna¬ 
tion.  in  greater  or  less  degree  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  but  he  tries  to 
compose  himself  with  the  thought  that 
if  the  powers  that  be  have  a  sound 
reason  for  preventing  an  apparently 
harmless  story  like  Wiis  from  leaving 
the  country,  there  Ls  nothing  he  would 
wish  to  do  about  it.  However,  he 
does  wonder  why  such  a  story,  if  it 
really  dees  contain  information  that 
might  aid  the  enemy,  is  allowed  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  in  the  United  States. 
Once  something  is  printed  here,  as 
Raymond  Gram  Swing  pointed  out  in 
a  broadcast  about  censorship  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  it  is  more  than  likely  to 
reach  the  Axis  before  long. 

It  is  when  the  correspondent  is  un¬ 
able  to  imagine  any  sort  of  military 
explanation  for  cuts  or  suppressions 
that  he  wishes  the  censorship  officials 
were  not  personally  such  fine  people, 
for  otherwise  he  might  overstep  the 
bounds  of  courteous  protest.  This  hap¬ 
pens  most  commonly  when  American 
editorial  comment  is  deleted,  or  when 
the  writer’s  own  estimate  of  public  re¬ 
action  to  some  matter  in  the  news  is 
modified  for  him. 


Two  things  should,  however,  be 
emphasized.  One  is  that  if  we  did  not 
all  have  such  great  pride  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  press  which  is  common  to  the 
United  State.s  and  Great  Britain,  we 
would  probably  be  less  shocked  than 
we  are  when  we  feel  that  these  free¬ 
doms  are  being  abridged  more  than 
the  necessity  of  war  demands.  If  we 
were  reporting  from  Axis  countries, 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  things  infinitely 
worse,  w'ould  not  surprise  us.  Another 
is  that  in  all  our*dealings  with  Amer¬ 
ican  censorship  officials,  from  Byron 
Price  down,  we  have  always  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  seme  of  the  things  they 
feel  constrained  to  do  to  our  copy  hurt 
them  as  much  as  they  hurt  us.  We 
know  that  they  are  at  least  as  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  we  are  ourselves. 

For  such  reasons,  most  of  us  are 
reluctant  to  make  a  song  and  dance 
about  our  censorship  troubles.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  sure  that  by  drawing 
attention  to  some  of  the  results  of 
what  are  perhaps  too  rigidly  applied 
rules,  we  can  help  to  prevent  Anglo- 
American  misunderstandings  and  suc¬ 
ceed  also  in  giving  newspaper  readers 
in  Britain  a  more  faithful  picture  of 
the  American  scene.  That  is  our  only 
aim. 

H.  HUTCHINSON 

British  United  Press 

NO  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  United 

States  complains  of  military  or  naval 
censorship  as  such,  but  when  consor- 
ship  is  used  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
free  and  responsible  criticism  of  polit¬ 
ical  policy  any  correspondent  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  free  press  must  object, 
and  as  loudly  as  possible. 

I  represent  a  news  agency,  the  Brit- 
i.sh  United  Press,  supply  news  to  most 
Briti.sh  and  many  Empire  newspapers. 
It  has  been  .suggested  that  a  news 
agency  is  not  as  directly  concerned 
with  political  censorship  as  a  news¬ 
paper  because  it  is  more  concerned 
with  factual  news  than  opinion.  That’s 
only  partly  true.  Our  job  is  to  sup¬ 
ply,  as  competently  as  we  can,  a  day- 
to-day  picture  cf  America,  and  that 
neces-sarily  involves  the  transmis.sion 
of  American  opinion  and  of  important 
aspects  of  American  life,  good  and 
bad.  When  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  that  we  are  only  doing  part  of 
our  job. 

'The  result  is  distortion,  with  some 
strange  silences  from  America  on 
events  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
British  people. 

Nobody  wants  to  emphasize  the 
seamy  side,  but  if  we  are  restricted  to 
the  presentation  of  only  the  most  glow¬ 
ing  aspects  of  American  life  there  will 
be  an  inevitable,  and  rapid,  reaction  to 
what  even  the  most  innocent  reader 


will  soon  detect  as  imrealistic  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  argument  that  nothing  may  be 
said  that  might  provide  a  little  verbal 
ammunition  for  the  Axis  seems  tan¬ 
tamount  to  surrendering  the  freedom 
of  the  press  to  the  whim  of  Dr. 
Goebbels.  If  we  are  not  capable  of 
withstanding  the  blows  of  the  Axis 
shortwave  radios  we  must  be  very 
fragile  indeed. 

DON  IDDON 

London  Doily  Mail  and  Associated 
Newspapers 

ACTUALLY,  I  haven’t  a  great  deal  to 

add  to  the  story  I  cabled  to  London 
last  week  about  American  censorship. 
Extracts  from  that  dispatch  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  here  so  it  is 
possible  that  you  know  my  views. 

I  should  like  to  stress  one  thing, 
however,  and  that  is  that  I  have  little 
time  for  a  cen.sorship  that  allows 
Britain  to  be  criticized  here  and  yet 
does  not  allow  that  criticism  to  be 
cabled  abroad  so  that  Britain  can 
reply.  Under  the  present  system  that 
sometimes  happens.  It  is  bad.  I  don’t 
like  it  at  all.  When  Americans  say 
things  out  loud  about  British  imperial¬ 
ism  and  British  policy  in  India  let  their 
voices  carry  to  Britain  itself.  Don’t 
stifle  them  with  censorship.  If  we 
hear  them  we  will  reply  to  them.  If 
we  don't  hear  them  we  can’t. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Life’s  offen¬ 
sive  open  letter  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  passed  by  the  censors.  Brit¬ 
ish  reaction  tore  the  letter  to  shreds. 
If  there  are  any  more  letters  let  us 
send  them  to  England.  The  British 
want  to  read  what  Americans  think 
even  if  some  of  the  thoughts  aren’t 
flattering.  We  do  not  want  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  criticism  by  well-meaning 
censor.ship.  We  can  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves. 

Any  criticism  that  I  have  made  are, 
of  course,  directed  at  the  system,  not 
the  censors  themselves.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  efficiency  and 
cooperation  of  the  censors. 

C.  V.  R.  THOMPSON 

London  Daily  Express 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  natural  in¬ 
stinct  is  to  resent  censorship.  I  don’t 
like  it  any  more  than  the  next  man. 
And  yet  I  would  not  condemn  the 
censorship  of  an  important  ally  in  my 
newspaper  in  such  broad  terms  that 
my  own  people  might  lose  confidence 
in  my  dispatches  unless  I  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  censorship  was  forcing  me 
to  present  a  distorted  picture  in  those 
dLspatches.  This  the  American  cen¬ 
sor.ship,  strict  as  it  is  on  some  occa¬ 
sion,  is  not  doing. 

The  American  censors  have,  in  fact, 
been  liberal  in  permitting  me  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  British  people  on  the 
American  war  effort.  There  has  been 
no  interference  with  what  criticism  I 
have  felt  it  neces.sary  to  make  nor  for 
the  most  part  with  criticism  from 
others,  as  long  as  those  sources  were 
more  or  less  re!5p>onsible.  What  brushes 
I  have  had  with  the  censorship — and  I 
have  had  them — is  based  upon  what 
appears  to  be  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
British  people’s  ability  to  take  criti¬ 
cism  from  an  ally  witheut  losing  re- 
.spect  and  friendliness  for  that  ally. 
Most  of  the  suppressions  that  I  have 
suffered  have  been  criticism  of  Britain, 
not  America. 

I  refer  specifically  to  recent  debates 
in  the  American  press  on  the  India 
problem.  In  these  international  con¬ 
troversies  1  think  frankness  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Differences  of  opinion  are  bound 
to  arise,  and  it  is  much  better  to  air 
them  openly  in  the  free  press  of  both 
countries,  thereby  ri.sking  what  use  the 
Axis  propaganda  machine  can  make  of 
them,  rather  than  to  suppress  them 
momentarily,  thereby  risking  distorted 

(Covtinued  on  page  16-b) 
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Press  Fights  on  2  Fronts 
To  Win  War  and  Stay  Free 

Stanley  High  Says  Presidential  Temper  Toward 
Newspapers  Reflects  Resentment  of  Their 
Right  to  Expose  and  Prod  Bureaucrats 
By  STANLEY  HIGH 


Following  is  a  condensation 
of  Mr.  High's  article,  "The  Press 
Fights  on  Two  Fronts,"  appear* 
ing  in  the  December  issue  oi 
The  Reader's  Digest.  Mr.  High, 
well  known  as  a  writer,  is  a 
roving  editor  of  the  Digest. 

• 

THE  PRESIDENTS  September  in¬ 
spection  of  defense  plants  created  no 
new  issue  of  censorship  between  the 
White  House  and  the  press.  It  only 
blew  the  lid  off  several  old  ones.  It 
exposed  the  creeping  paralysis  of  cen¬ 
sorship  with  which — here  a  little  and 
there  a  little — the  press  is  threatened; 
it  pointed  up  the  congenital  antipathy, 
in  Washington’s  upper  reaches,  toward 
a  press  which  continues  to  regard  its 
freedom  as  including  the  right  to 
expose,  to  criticize,  to  prod. 

Straws  in  the  wind  of  press-gagging 
and  control  have  not  been  stirred  up 
by  the  necessary  war  restiictions  on 
the  press  or  the  ably  managed  office 
of  Chief  Censor  Byron  Price.  The 
signs  have  come,  instead,  from  that 
considerable  Washington  company 
which — given  half  a  chance — would 
turn  these  military  necessities  to  puni¬ 
tive  or  political  account.  That  these 
power-hungry  bureaucrats  have  not 
succeeded  is  due  to  the  alertness  of  the 
press  itself,  and  its  willingness,  at  the 
drop  of  a  political  hat,  to  fight. 

Preit  Frustrates  Buruouerats 
Somewhere  in  the  back  rooms  there 
was  cooked  up  last  February  a  bill  to 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  divulge 
the  contents  of  any  government  docu¬ 
ment  marked  “confidential.”  Congress 
was  asked  to  make  this  proposal  a 
law  by  Francis  Biddle,  U.  S.  Attorney 
General.  Congress,  in  the  wake  of  a 
press  barrage,  speedily  buried  the 
scheme. 

Another  strait-jacketing  scheme, 
which  popped  up  in  mid-September, 
would  have  abolished  the  independent 
war  correspondent,  as  he  has  been 
abolished  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
to  create  in  his  place  the  officer-re¬ 
porter — answerable  to  no  civilian  au¬ 
thority,  but  only  to  his  military 
superiors.  When  Arthur  Krock.  of 
the  New  York  Times,  brought  this  to 
light,  the  press,  forthwith,  squared  off 
again  and  the  proposal  was  at  least 
temporarily  lost  beneath  a  flood  of 
official  disclaimers. 

A  prospective  tool  to  the  same 
disciplinary  end  is  the  allocation  of 
newsprint  due  to  the  paper  shortage. 
Months  before  the  war,  an  innercircle 
New  Dealer  made  emphatic,  private 
assertions  that  the  only  effective  way 
to  control  the  press  was  to  control  the 
production  of  paper.  That  this  method 
may  be  used  was  recently  admitted 
by  an  official  who.  himself,  is  slated 
to  have  a  hand  in  newsprint  allocation. 

The  powers  behind  these  thinly 
guised  efforts  to  bring  the  press  to 
heel  have  neither  forgotten  their 
friends  nor  neglected  their  enemies. 
Late  in  August,  the  Department  of 
Justice  instituted  a  monopoly  suit 
against  the  Associated  Press — a  news¬ 
gathering  agency  owned  by  its  1400 
member  papers.  Behind  the  suit  was 
New  Dealer  Marshall  Field,  and  his 


urge  to  get  an  AP  membership  for  his 
Chicago  Sun. 

What,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Field’s 
membership,  this  suit  may  achieve  was 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Field  himself.  “Press 
associations,’’  he  said  on  Oct.  5,  “should 
be  common  carriers  of  news  just  as  a 
railroad  is  a  common  carrier  of  goods.” 
That  let  a  new  cat  out  of  the  bag  for, 
as  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  re¬ 
marked,  a  news  agency  as  common 
carrier  and  news  as  produce  implies 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  press  and  “total  governmental 
control.” 

Frets'  Criticism  Resented 

In  its  decade-long  treatment  of  the 
present  administration  the  press  has 
been  often  harsh,  sometimes  unfair, 
occasionally  venal.  But  the  ill  will 
stored  up  in  Washington  against  it 
is  not  a  result  of  such  sporadic  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  press  at  its  worst.  It 
is  because  the  newspapers  have  been 
— and  still  are — the  most  effective 
gadfly  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  is  bitterly  remembered  against 
them  that  they  fought  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  1940;  that,  but  for  them,  the  scan¬ 
dalous  misuse  of  the  WPA  for  political 
purposes  would  not  have  been  ex¬ 
posed;  that  more,  even,  than  the 
Senate  opposition  they  had  balked  the 
plan  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court; 
that  the  1938  Congressional  “purge” 
had  been  made  abortive  by  their 
counterinfluence;  that  they  have  kept 
the  light  on  the  New  Deal’s  shady 
political  allies  and  beat  some  of  them; 
that  the  prevailing  policy  of  “Labor- 
Can-Do-No-Wrong”  has  had  to  take 
account  of  their  embarrassing  scrutin¬ 
ies;  that  they  have  maintained,  in 
the  persons  of  their  correspondents, 
the  only  considerable  group  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  sufficient  freedom,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  courage  to  talk  back  plainly 
and  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  country.  For  these  reasons  the 
press  has  been  a  hard  cross  to  bear. 

Several  years  ago,  in  a  government 
reorganization  bill,  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Information  Bureau.  A  hawk- 
eyed  press  corps  speedily  fell  upon 
this  proposal  to  ration  and  sweeten  the 
news,  and  it  was  lost.  To  the  same 
end,  an  influential  group  of  adminis¬ 
tration  zealots  once  proposed  and  seri¬ 
ously  investigated — the  establishment 
of  the  government’s  own  newspaper. 

War  Achiavamaatt  of  Frati 

Since  the  war  began,  the  press  has. 
with  few  exceptions,  sulmrdinated 
politics  to  the  necessity  of  winning 
the  war.  Newspapers  laid  down  the 
barrage  which  prepared  the  way  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  eventual  toughness 
on  the  inflation  issue;  they  prepared 
the  country  for  lowering  the  draft 
age;  they  smoothed  the  way  for  na¬ 
tionwide  gas  rationing;  they  have 
fought,  in  season  and  out,  against  time¬ 
serving,  war-hampering  Congressmen. 
When  the  scrap  drive  bogged  down 
the  newspapers  took  over  and  made 
a  go  of  it.  The  most  potent  lifts  to 
national  morale  so  far  offered  us  have 
come  from  certain  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Advertising  space — do¬ 
nated  by  newspapers  for  government 
use — will  amount  to  nearly  $100,- 
000.000  in  the  war's  first  year. 


But  all  of  this  is  insufficient  balm. 
For,  being  more  concerned  about 
winning  the  war  than  sparing  the 
administration,  the  press  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  pound  away  against  Wash¬ 
ington’s  bureaucrats,  muddlers,  brass 
hats  and  coercion-minded  politicians. 

Pravanted  Kaiser  "Brushoff" 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  fresh  from  doing 
the  impossible  in  his  West  Coast  ship¬ 
yards,  came  to  Washington  in  mid- 
August  sure  that,  in  the  construction 
of  cargo  planes,  he  could  pass  a  like 
miracle.  Averse  to  miracle-makers, 
Washington  strung  him  with  red  tape, 
gave  him  the  run-around.  That  he 
was  not  finished  off  was  due,  chiefly, 
not  to  Kaiser — for  all  his  pugnacious 
genius — but  to  the  press. 

When,  last  July  Beardsley  Ruml, 
New  York  businessman-economist, 
presented  his  Pay-As-You-Go  plan 
for  financing  the  war,  Washington 
gave  him  an  emphatic  thumbs  down. 
Ruml  took  his  plan  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  subsequent  publicity 
rescued  it  from  bureaucracy’s  throt¬ 
tling  toils. 

Last  June,  after  some  20  separate 
and  equally  fruitless  government  in¬ 
vestigations  and  many  times  that  num¬ 
ber  of  contradictory  official  statements 
had  brought  the  rubber  situation  to  an 
epochal  state  of  muddle,  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  Washington  reporter-commentator 
for  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
set  out  on  his  own  to  turn  on  the  light 
and  heat.  Lewis  now  cherishes  sev¬ 
eral  off-the-record  letters  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  his  goads  and  prods — with 
those  of  the  supporting  press — were 
the  necessary  precursors  of  the  Baruch 
Committee. 

Newspapers,  with  the  same  un¬ 
palatable  single-mindedness,  ended  the 
LaGuardia-Eleanor  Roosevelt  era  of 
Civilian  Defense;  kept  on  the  pressure 
that  eventually  produced  one-man 
control  of  war  production;  pounded 
away  at  Donald  Nelson’s  mediocre 
subordinates  until,  in  early  October, 
men  big  enough  for  the  jobs  began 
to  get  them;  made  the  exposures  of 
Army-Navy  rivalry  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  presided  over  by 
Admiral  William  Leahy;  demanded 
toughness  at  the  White  House  and 
cheered  when,  with  the  President’s 
inflation  ultimatum,  we  began  to  get  it. 

Fresideat's  "Wort*  Error" 

But  these  salutary  showdowns  are 
no  more  relished  now„  when  winning 
the  war  is  the  issue,  than  they  were 
when  winning  the  New  Deal  was  the 
issue.  On  his  return  from  his  Sep¬ 
tember  tour  of  defense  plants,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  met  the  press  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  which,  according  to  Ernest 
Lindley,  pro-New  Dealer  and  biog¬ 
rapher  of  the  President,  “was  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  he  has  ever 
held.” 

The  President’s  “worst  error,"  said 
Mr.  Lindley,  “was  an  attack  on  the 
press  and  radio.  What  part  of  the 
press  and  radio  he  was  attacking  he 
would  not  specify.” 

All  of  this  Mr.  Lindley  put  down 
as  a  “display  of  temper.”  It  is  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  kind  of  temper  which, 
toward  the  press,  has  become  chronic. 
It  is,  moreover,  contagious.  It  exists 
throughout  the  vast  reaches  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  bureaucracy  wherever  criti¬ 
cism  is  resented;  wherever  scrutiny 
is  feared;  wherever  the  New  Deal 
and  the  war  are  regarded  as  joint 
and  inseparable  enterprises.  The  areas 
wherein  such  feelings,  fears  and 
double-mindedness  prevail  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful. 

While  they  prevail,  our  newspapers 
— fighting  for  the  world’s  Four  Free¬ 
doms — will  be  required  to  continue 
their  fight  for  freedom  of  the  press 
at  home. 
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Davis  Reassures 
Public  on  Speedy 
'S  Release  of  Losses 

,flF"  Washington,  Nov.  23— Obviously  i. 

n  doing  tended  as  an  answer  to  the  gloomy  r 
ist  ship-  P^’^’t  of  naval  losses  in  the  Paefr 
in  mid-  by  Rep.  Mefe 

truction  Maas  of  Minnesota,  Elmer  Davi,  « 
s  a  like  Nov.  19  broadcast  official  assuran, 
makers,  |bat  war  news  will  continue  to  be «. 
•ed  tape  teased  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  puhlic 
That  he  without  giving  aid  to  the  enemy, 
chiefly,  “Lately  a  gentleman  returned  fr« 
gnacious  the  South  Pacific  with  some  travdm' 
tales  of  many  disasters  which,  he  aid. 

/  Ruml  were  known  to  everybody  except 
onomist.  American  people,”  Mr.  Davis  ai 
5o  plan  f  no  not  know  what  his  definition  of 
shington  f  dis^ter  may  be  We  have  announcod 
.s  down,  fn  nnte  the  loss  of  every  major  ship- 

•  news  oarrter,  battleship,  cruiser  or  k- 
Dublicity  stroyer-which  has  been  sunk  or 
s  thr  t  otherwise  destroyed. 

s  ro  -  announce,  and  would  bo 

foolish  to  announce,  the  names  of  shk 
sepa  aie  damaged  in  action,  and  the  extent  d 
lent  in-  damage.  Stories  were  goist 

lat  num-  around  Washington  last  month,  quite 
itements  circumstantial  stories,  of  the  loss  of 
on  to  an  ships  which  had,  in  fact,  been  dam- 
n  Lewis,  aged;  but  which  had  been  repaired 
nentator  and  were  again  in  action  against  the 
System,  enemy  at  the  very  time  those  tales 
the  light 

were  being  whispered  around. 
h'’”  trying  to  fool  the  people, 

ten  can’t  do  much  for  citizens  who 

with  insist  on  fooling  themselves.” 

‘  Baruch  basic  principle  governing  wir 

news  announcement,  Mr.  Davis  told 
me  un-  bis  audience,  is  this:  “The  Ameiioii 
,  ,  ,  ”  people  are  entitled  to  full  informatioo 
”  ®  ®  — except  information  which  is  not 

®  known  to  the  enemy;  and  which,  if  it 
pressure  ^gj-e  known  to  the  enemy,  would  o- 
danger  American  lives,  Ameriesr. 
pounded  ships,  or  the  success  of  American  mili- 
mediocre  tg^y  operations.” 

CJctoDPr 

IS  began  Admitting  that  the  policy  has  not  il- 
isur  s”  f  ways  been  applied  successfully,  Mr. 
IS  es  o  Davis  agreed  that  an  incomplete  repon 
prepare  >j<Qhyo  had  m^ 

'  °  ®  the  American  public;  but,  he  added 

“v®*"  “V  it  also  misled  the  Japanese  and  tte 
emanded  purpose.  Some  of  the  news 

use  and  sinkings  in  the  Pacific,  he  adowwl- 
esident  s  ■^as  delayed  longer  than  Dit¬ 

to  get  It.  essary. 

>r"  Ofhtr  Extremt 

(wns  are  At  the  other  extreme,  he  commented 
winning  the  Oct.  31  announcement  that  a  or- 
ley  were  rier  was  lost,  told  the  enemy  sonx- 
was  the  thing  he  probably  didn’t  know.  B* 
his  Sep-  release  was  issued  at  the  Presidents 
mts,  Mr.  insistence,  Mr.  Davis  explained.  ^ 

1  confer-  was  intended  to  offset  growing  »• 
Ernest  pression  that  bad  news  was  being  de- 
ud  biog-  layed  until  after  the  Nov.  3  electkc 
was  one  The  motivation  behind  early  disdown 
has  ever  was  the  thought  that  “it  does  no  go* 
to  a  nation  at  war  if  its  people  bectme 
r "  "id  convinced — for  whatever  ream  • 
”  ’  whosever  prompting — that  their  go*- 

^  ^  f  tKi*  emment  is  suppressing  bad  nw  be 
,  ?  ,  ^  cause  it  is  afraid  of  the  public  rex- 

be 

,  “Competition  among  Americn 

ut  “own  newspapers  and  press  associations 
Mr.  Davis  continued,  “has  put  a 
r  which,  niium  on  speed  in  reporting  and  pw 

•  chronic,  fication  of  news  and  the  Amelias 

R  people  are  accordingly  used  to  O' 

of  Wash-  pecting  their  news  to  be  seved  * 
rer  criti-  fresh  and  hot  as  possible.  But  w 

scrutiny  armed  services,  the  navy  partic^lT 
ew  Deal  must  often  choose  between 
as  joint  accuracy.  And  that  is  why  our  fiiS 
rhe  areas  official  reports  on  naval  actions^ 
ars  and  apt  to  be  brief  and  noncomm^ 
e  numer-  while  the  enemy  is  instantly 

with  long  lists  of  our  battleships  ** 
wspapers  carriers  and  cruisers  that  he  ^ 
ur  Free-  has  sunk.  We  want  our  news  to 
continue  accurate,  even  if  that  means 
;he  press  may  not  get  the  details  as  promp®! 
as  you  might  like.” 
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May  Include  Newspapers 
In  “Manning  Tables”  Plan 

War  Manpower  Commission  System  for 
Controlling  Withdrawal  of  Workers  from 
Essential  War  Industries 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  24 — Decision  is 

expected  next  week  on  the  questior 
wheUier  newspapers  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  Uie  War  Manpower 
Commission’s  “manning  tables”  sys¬ 
tem. 

This  method  for  controlling  the  ord¬ 
erly  withdrawal  of  workers  from  war 
industries  for  the  armed  forces,  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  business  establishments 
which  are  engaged  not  less  than  75% 
in  the  war  effort. 

Regardless  of  whether  newspapers 
are  officially  admitted  to  the  plan,  use 
of  the  tables  could  bear  importantly 
in  establishing  the  need  for  occupa- 
‘ional  deferments  by  local  draft 
boards. 

McNmtt«Hmrsk*y  Statmmmnt 

Chairman  Paul  V,  McNutt  of  War 
Manpower  Commission,  and  General 
lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  joined  in  a 
brief  explanatory  statement  which 
says; 

a  total  war,  each  person  in  the 
nation  should  do  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  thing  for  which  he  is  best 
equipped.  The  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Selective  Service  Sys¬ 
tem  recognize  this  principle  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  leave  in  industry  the  irreplace- 
»ble  worker  and  to  allow  employers 
time  to  procure  and  train  replacements 
tor  those  who  are  taken  into  the 
^nned  forces.  The  manning  table  plan 
method  developed  by  the  staff  of 
tw  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  assist 
®^gement  in  accomplishing  the 
foregoing.” 

.  major  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
indicate  the  form  in  which  the  em- 
f  2^**"  keep  the  record  of  his 

mbor  force,  so  as  to  provide  a  basis  for 
planning  withdrawals  from  the  labor 
orce  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
f®  production. 

Both  trained  fighters  and  trained 


workers  are  essential  to  the  winning 
of  the  war,”  the  explanation  runs. 
“Trained  fighters,  however,  are  more 
restricted  as  to  age,  sex,  and  physical 
condition  than  are  workers.  The  needi 
of  the  armed  forces  will  compel  the 
eventual  induction  into  active  service 
of  practically  all  men  who  can  meet 
the  age,  physical,  and  other  require¬ 
ments.  'These  men  must  be  released 
by  industry.” 

Manpower  Invnnfery 

The  manning  table  plan  provides  for 
a  complete  manpower  inventory  of  the 
company  or  plant  using  it,  highpoint- 
ing  these  facts: 

1.  The  different  kinds  of  jobs  in 
the  plant  or  activity. 

2.  The  number  of  workers  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  each  kind  of  job. 

3.  The  type  of  worker  suited  to  do 
each  job  and  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  other  workers  of  less  skill. 

4.  The  amount  and  kind  of  training 
needed  to  train  an  unskilled  worker  to 
do  each  job. 

5.  Calls  attention  to  training 
methods  which  often  result  in  im¬ 
proved  training  techniques. 

6.  Reveals  the  jobs  in  which  women 
are  employed  and  also  those  in  which 
women  could  replace  men. 

7.  Supplies  the  information  needed 
for  forecasting  labor  requirements  in 
connection  with  anticipated  produc¬ 
tion  program;  e.g.,  if  the  output  of  the 
plant  is  to  be  raised  30%,  an  accurate 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number 
and  kinds  of  workers  that  will  be 
needed  to  accomplish  this  increased 
production. 

8.  Reveals  job  relationships  and 
suggests  a  logical  chain  of  promotion 
or  upgrading. 

9.  Reveals  unbalance  between  num¬ 
ber  of  skilled  workers  and  unskilled, 
or  workers  and  supervisors. 

10.  Calls  attention  to  those  jobs 
where  physically  handicapped  or  dis¬ 


abled  persons  can  be  used  practically. 

If  newspapers  are  to  be  admitted  to 
participation,  application  forms  will  be 
supplied,  as  will  also  a  dictionary  of 
job  titles.  Essentially,  the  manning 
table  plan  is  a  listing,  with  appropriate 
supporting  data,  of  the  different  kinds 
of  jobs  in  a  plant  or  activity  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  type  of  worker 
needed  to  fill  each  job.  It  records  the 
jobs  and  describes  the  skill,  training, 
and  experience  needed  by  the  worker 
to  fill  each.  It  requires  a  showing  of 
the  characteristics  needed  by  each 
worker  to  fill  the  job  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  length  of  time  required  to  train 
a  replacement. 

Duplicate  jobs  are  counted  and  the 
number  indicated.  For  example,  the 
turret-lathe  department  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  might  employ  300  or 
more  people:  75  of  these  might  be 
turret-lathe  operators;  200  might  be 
machinists  helpers;  15  might  be  screw- 
machine  operators;  10  might  be  job 
setters;  six  might  be  assistant  foremen 
and  one  department  foreman.  Thus 
the  department  might  have  307  work¬ 
ers,  but  only  seven  jobs.  Each  job  is 
listed  separately.  The  number  of 
workers  employed  on  each  job  is 
given,  and  it  is  indicated  whether 
these  workers  are  male  or  female.  If 
no  women  are  now  employed,  there  is 
a  space  provided  to  indicate  whether 
women  workers  might  be  substituted. 
The  male  employes  are  shown  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  groups  of  fixed  intervals 
and  whether  they  are  single  or  mar¬ 
ried. 

If  newspapers  are  included  under 
the  plan,  formal  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
port  sheet  will  make  it  an  official  docu¬ 
ment  for  submission  to  local  draft 
boards,  and  the  local  board  will  be 
required  to  notify  not  only  the  regis¬ 
trant  but  also  the  employer  in  the 
event  of  a  reclassification.  If  news¬ 
papers  are  ruled  outside  the  system, 
the  data  will,  nevertheless,  be  avail¬ 
able  in  standard  form  for  evidence  in 
the  event  an  occupational  deferment 
is  being  argued. 

■ 

WOMEN'S  CLUB  MOVES 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  opened  its  new  quarters  in  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  with  a  cocktail  party 
Nov.  20  at  which  Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
service,  on  furlough  from  London,  was 
guest  of  honor. 


Says  Women  Now  Can 
Show  Their  Ability 

“Newspaperwomen  today,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  are  being  actively 
sought  in  every  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  filling  jobs  always  heretofore 
held  by  men,  are  in  a  position  to  show 
what  they  can  do,  and  to  gain  the 
respect  for  their  capabilities  which  has 
never  before  been  forthcoming,”  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Carolina  Press- 
women’s  association  were  told  by 
Robert  L.  Thompson,  executive  editor 
of  the  High  Point  Enterprise,  at  the 
semi-annual  district  meeting  held 
Nov.  15,  at  High  Point. 

“Women  on  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ways  been  paid  the  least  for  doing 
the  most  work,  and  most  of  the  time 
it  has  been  the  drudgery,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“This  has  been  largely  their  own 
fault.  They  have  considered  them¬ 
selves  a  sort  of  ladies’  auxliary  and 
have  been  so  considered  by  others. 
Now  many  of  the  men  who  held  the 
real  newspaper  jobs  are  gone.  The 
girls  have  got  to  wade  right  in  and  do 
the  work,  get  their  fingers  stained  with 
ink,  prove  their  right — which  they  are 
showing  they  can  do — to  be  accepted 
into  the  journalistic  brotherhood. 

Seciaty  Editor  Haaarad 

“They  have  the  opportunity  now  to 
prove  themselves  so  that  they  can  take 
on  the  real  responsibilities  later,  when 
this  coimtry  is  faced  with  the  many 
problems  that  come  as  the  result  of  a 
war  continuing  or  a  war  ended,  and 
the  newspapers  have  the  job  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  truth  without  distortion, 
sentimentality  or  prejudice.” 

Nell  Craig,  district  chairman,  form¬ 
erly  connected  with  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  and  now  with  the 
publicity  service  of  Woman’s  college 
at  Greensboro,  presided.  Madeline 
Hoover,  society  editor  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  gave  the 
welcome. 

Introductions  of  all  officers  and 
members  were  made,  and  a  gift  was 
presented  by  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman, 
society  editor  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette,  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  to  Dorothy  Coble  Helms,  presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  married  three  weeks 
ago.  Mrs.  Helms  is  society  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 

Observer. 


■llllli;  .Vcit’J. 
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CARTOONISTS  DELVE  INTO  SIDELIGHTS  OF  THE  NEW  NORTH  AFRICAN  FRONT 


Driroit  S’nrs. 


— Grover  Pa(?e  in  LoMtsviUc  Courier  Journat. 


—William  Crawford 
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Fuller  Attacks 
Concentration 
Of  Industry 


we  allow  the  sacrifice  of  those  prin-  Philadelphia,  to  direct  their  advertis- 
ciples  for  which  they  are  fighting?  ing. 

Remember  the  boys  in  the  armed  ser-  Camden  Fire  Insurance  Association, 
vices  cannot  defend  them.  Defense  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Gray  & 
of  American  principles  is  our  job — our  Rogers,  Philadelphia. 


responsibility.” 


General  RErRACTORiES  Co.,  Philadel- 


Mr.  Fuller  pointed  out  ^at  the  ne^  phia,  has  appointed  Lewis  &  Gilman  of 
m  this  crisis  u  not  to  our  muscle  <jij.ect  their  advertising. 


Swift  &  Co. 

Urges  Ads  to  Keep 
Brands  Alive 


Sees  Other  Solution  Than  crisis  k  not  to  our  muscle  direct  their  advertising,  Chicago,  Nov.  23 — John  Hdm*. 

Reoimentotion  Warns  We  ^  another.  The  need  effective  immediately.  president  of  Swift  &  Company  taU 

wegunentdtion  . . .  Warns  we  more  muscle  so  as  to  mcrease  Company  Inc  Chicago  3,000  of  his  compS’J? 

productivity  everywhere.”  l«o  ouroeu  «.,ompany,  inc.,  v^mcago 

Referring  to  the  reserves  of  man-  Ty  in  a  sS 


Will  Lose  Our  Way  oi  Life 


If  our  precious  “freedom  of  choice”  power  still  to  be  tapped  so  fiiat^Tat  Na  l"obi2uS‘‘is‘'“S^  fiJe 

becomes  a  casualty  of  this  war  because  problem  more  easily  could  be  solved  effective  Jan.  1,1943,  it  was  annoimced  “maintain  vmir^’  ^ 

of  the  concentration  program  for  civil-  than  through  government  regimenta-  week  by  E.  R.  Richer,  Sim  pro-  r  ^ 

ian  industries  then  the  American  way  tion  of  industry,  the  NAM  president  director.  ^after  the  w„ 

of  life,  “built  principally  by  adver-  pointed  out  that  the  records  show  that  Gerth-Pacific  Advertising  Agency,  duration  Mr 

tising  and  selling,  will  be  just  another  there  are  2,000,000  employable  men  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  by  resnonsibilitv  t-  ** 

dead-end  street  on  the  roadmap  of  and  women  still  unemployed.  Gerson-Stewart  Pacific  Corporation  advertise  our  brand  nampr" 

mankind,”  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  “Compare  the  25,000  workers  pos-  to  handle  its  advertising  for  Bobrick’s  mind-j  nf  ^ 

of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  sibly  gained  for  the  war  effort  through  Combo,  a  household  cleanser,  and  gj^gr  and  the  dealer  Everv  h 

asserted  in  an  address  last  week  be-  concentration  of  the  stove  industry  other  products.  house  in  Ameriea  ftiaf  io  u 

A,i_  ...;*u  *1. _ _ K..  o  M _  D . .  _ _  America  inai  is  built  m  a 


ne  saia,  Tnainiam  your  ccmpaiV, 
leadership  for  after  the  war."  ’ 


dead-end  street  on  the  roadmap  of  and  women  still  unemployed.  Gerson-Stfwari 

mankind,”  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  “Compare  the  25,000  workers  pos-  to  handle  its  ad' 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  sibly  gained  for  the  war  effort  through  Combo,  a  hou 
asserted  in  an  address  last  week  be-  concentration  of  the  stove  industry  other  products. 


fore  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Ad-  with  the  opportunity  presented  by  a  National  Biscuit  Company,  San  foundation  of  brand""idrnthTh”'  i 
vertising  Club  of  New  York.  ^  total  of  some  250  million  man-days  Francisco,  through  Botsford,  Constan-  think,  a  similar  responsibilitv 
Sharply  attacking  the  government’s  lost  this  year  through  absenteeism,  tine  &  Gardner,  has  released  a  cam-  “Now  more  than  ever  it  i, 
program  for  industry,  Mr.  Fuller,  who  strikes,  accidents  and  labor  turnover,”  paign  for  Snow  Flake  crackers  to  105  perative  to  pieserve  our  brand 
is  board  chairman  of  the  National  As-  he  stated.  "That  wasted  man-power  newspapers  in  nine  we.stern  states,  if  we  are  to  have  a  dynanu^S 
sociation  of  Manufacturers,  challenged  would  have  produced  10,000  Flying  Black  and  white  and  some  color  will  vigorous  economic  structure  readv  h 
the  need  for  concentrating  civilian  Fortresses  this  year  or  42  million  Gar-  be  used.  go  after  this  war  has  been  fought  and 

goods  production  into  a  few  nucleus  and  rifles.  Cut  the  figures  in  half  if  you  Sidney  Garfinkel  Agency,  San  Fran-  won.  ^ 

plants  with  the  forced  closing  of  thou-  want,  to  allow  for  unavoidable  ab-  cjsco,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
sands  of  factories  and  retail  stores,  senteeism.  and  you  still  have  enormous  Rough  Rider  Manufacturing  Company 

Sees  Solution  to  Problem  possibilities.  of  Napa,  Cal.  to  direct  its  advertising 

TT  ’J  *x  *L.i  A.  A  Let  me  even  be  so  bold  3s  to  flsk““  foi*  Tnpn'Q  atiH  bov^* 

He  said  It  was  possib  o  to  put  every  ^  industries  boys  wear. 

atom  of  national  strength  behmd  win-  fulfill  needs  of  our  civilian  - - - 7^ - — “ 

ning  the  war  without  encroaching  population  and  help  maintain  morale  Amonq  Advertising  Folk 


Sees  Solution  to  Problem 

He  said  it  was  possible  to  put  every 
atom  of  national  strength  behind  win- 


be  used. 

Sidney  Garfinkel  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Rough  Rider  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Napa,  Cal.  to  direct  its  advertising 


ning  the  war  without  “encroaching  yiation  and  help  maintain  morale  Amonq  Advertising  Folk 

upon  democracy,  jeopardizing  liberty  squeezing  some  of  the  non  war  - - - 

or  slamming  the  door  of  the  future  in  workers  out  of  government  ALEXANDER  GADDESS.  JR.,  has  re 


the  face  of  the  American  People.  employment?  I  understand  that  over  signed  as  publicity  director  of  Ivey  women  wno  wiu  oe  turning  from  war 

The  estimated  incr^se  of  6,000  000  ^  have  been  added  during  the  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and  to  peacetime  pursuits.  Therefore.it 


Public  Service  Opportuailici 

“America’s  system  of  economic  «- 
terprise  is  part  of  the  American  war 
of  life,”  he  pointed  out.  “A  strog 
and  smoothly  functioning  America; 
business  structure  will  make  it  easie 
after  the  war  to  give  useful  and  prof¬ 
itable  work  to  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  will  be  turning  from  wa 


workers  needed  by  December,  1943,  year” 

can  be  nearly  doubled,  according  to  ^  ^  '  _ _ _ _  _  __ 

Mr.  Fuller,  by  ending  the  manpower  ^  lations  Ttaff  of  nT  W.  Ayer"&"Sonr^  fighting  is  over.” 

waste  due  to  absenteeism,  strikes,  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS  Frank  J.  G.  Duck  resigned  from  the  Many  opportunities  for  public  ser- 
labor  turnover,  restrictive  feather-  National  Electrical  Manufacturers’  As-  vice  in  the  company’s  advertising  wil 

bed  work  rules,  inefficient  govern-  HILLS  BROS.  COFFEE,  INC.,  used  sociation  to  join  the  New  York  staff,  be  found  in  1943,  Mr.  Holmes  pre- 
ment  employment  and  by  putting  the  approximately  350  daily  newspapers  ,  „  Mopsf  f«r  tbo  nact  twr>  '^jeted.  The  American  housewife  »iE 

present  unemployed  to  work  together  from  San  Francisco  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  p.  ’  Division  of  Com  shown  how  to  use  her  meat  wisely 

with  adoption  of  a  forty-eight  hour  Nov.  20  with  4  col.  x  12  inch  space  ^^^cial  and  Economic  Infonnation,  well-balanced  meals 

week.  telling  the  Who ..  .When  ..  .How .. .  Bureau  of  Foreicn  and  Cosmetic  Com-  to  understand  why  her  dealer 

‘Concentration  means  an  end,  at  Why  of  Coffee  Rationing.’  N.  Y.  Ayer  ,  edit^-in-chief  of  the  De-  longer  offer  her  the  varietr 

least  for  the  duraUom  to  one  of  our  handles  the  account.  partment  of  Commeri^  publications. 

trwdor^ —  .  “O^ona  o*  choice,  he  General  Baking  Company  has  an-  Los  resigned  to  reioin  the  Buchen  Q^^nty  of  products  will  be  jealously 

said.  “T^at  is  the  freedom  upon  which  nounced  the  reappointment  of  Batten,  Cempanv  Chicago  advertising  agency  watched  over,”  he  promised. 
America  s  plants  and  machine  and  ex-  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  to  yg  economic  consultant  meat  rationing  in  this 

panding  jobs  and  payrolls  have  been  ^3,^^  1943  ^fter  a  lapse  n  and  of  temporary  difficulfe 

built.  Freedom  of  choice  is  what  q£  three  years,  this  will  start  the  ...  ^  at  ri  supply.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked 

makes  America  different.  second  quarter-century  of  service  of  Company,  Los  Angeles  and  Vernon  D.  Beatty.  Swift  advertisinf 

Concentration  would  be  a  step  sec-  bBDO  to  this  advertiser.  President  of  Joseph  manager,  for  a  statement  concerniny 

ond  only  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  EffeetivP  Jan  1  1943  the  newsoaner  Company,  Portland,  were  that  company’s  1943  advertising  policy 

its  importance  to  this  and  other  gene-  Mective  Jan.  1,  194.1  the  new  p  p  i  j.^giected  governors,  for  two-year  Mr.  Beatty  said- 

rations,  the  publishing  executive  will  be  terms,  of  the  Pacific  Council  of  the  “Swift’s  1943  advertLsing  is  of  service 

stated.  He  continued;  u  j  u.  American  Association  of  Advertising  to  the  housewife.,  it  shows  her  how 


bed”  work  rules,  inefficient  govern-  HILLS  BROS.  COFFEE,  INC.,  used  godation  to  join  the  New  York  staff. 


Plummer  Whipple  h.as  liquidated  his  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  work  towaidi 
own  business  to  go  with  the  public  re-  having  a  strong  company  when  the 
lations  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.  PShting  is  over.” 

Frank  J.  G.  Duck  resigned  from  the  Many  opportunities  for  public  ser- 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers’  As-  tn  the  company’s  advertising  vril 


ment  employment  and  by  putting  the  approximately  350  daily  newspapers 


present  unemployed  to  work  together  from  San  Francisco  to  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
with  adoption  of  a  forty-eight  hour  Nov.  20  with  4  col.  x  12  inch  space 


,  J,  .1  .  iiitricu,  aiiu  truiiui -ui-uiiitri  ui  uie  .  7  i  .  « —  , - • 

handles  the  account.  partment  of  Commerce  publications,  ^he  is  u^d  to  bu^ 

General  Baking  Company  has  an-  hag  resigned  to  rejoin  the  Buchen  quality  of  products  will  be  jealously 
nounced  the  reappointment  of  Batten,  Company,  Chicago  .advertising  agency  ^  promised. 

Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  to  .,<!  economic  consultant  view  of  meat  rationing  in  this 

take  effect  Jan.  1,  1943.  After  a  lapse  R  temporary  difficulties 

of  about  three  years,  this  will  start  the  ...  ^  ’9-  a  «  i«.  n/i  supply.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked 

second  quarter-century  of  service  of  .  ompany,  os  y’  ^  u  Vernon  D.  Beatty,  Swift  advertishif 

BBDO  to  this  advertiser.  President  of  Joseph  manager,  for  a  statement  concernin? 

Effective  Jan  1  1943  the  newsDaner  R-  p^ber  Company,  Portland,  were  that  company’s  1943  advertising  policy 
^ective  Jan.  1,  194d  tne  newspapei  j.^giected  governors,  for  two-year  Mr  Beattv  said- 
and  macazine  advertisine  of  the  . _  /•  2  t,.  -c’  r, _ ..u.,  ^  saia 


Don't  Sacrifice  Principles 


Effective  Jan.  1,  1943.  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System  will  be 
handled  by  the  Newell-Emmett  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  The  Southern’s 


“Surely,  if  through  ingenuity  and  farm  paper  advertising  will  continue 
enterprise  we  can  preserve  our  “free-  to  be  handled  by  the  Henry  J.  Kauf- 
dom  of  choice”  through  these  perilous  man  Agency  of  Washington.  In  Sep- 
days,  we  can  regain  all  that  we  may  tember  of  this  year,  the  road  resumed 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  our  its  institutional  program,  using  380 
standard  of  living,  even  though,  as  newspapers  published  on  its  lines  in 
Donald  Nelson  warned  sometime  ago,  14  Southeastern  and  Middle  Western 
we  have  to  make  sacrifices  greater  states,  plus  a  magazine  list. 


than  any  that  Americans  have  en¬ 
dured  since  Valley  Forge. 


WicKwiRE  Spencct  Steel  Company, 
makers  of  wire,  wire  rope,  springs. 


terms,  of  the  Pacific  Council  of  the  “Swift’s  1943  advertising  is  of  service 
American  Association  of  Advertising  to  the  housewife. .  .it  shows  her  how 
Agencies,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  to  make  her  limited  meat  supply  p 
Council,  held  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  re-  farther  so  that  she  can  serve  the  «p- 
cently.  petizing,  nutritious  meals  the  govern- 

C.  H.  Wolfe  has  resigned  as  adver-  <uent  says  are  so  necessaD’  for  a  stroaj 
tising  manager  of  Pabst  Sales  Com-  home  front.  It  does  another  job.  h 
pany,  Chicago,  to  join  the  Biow  Com-  assures  the  housewife  that  the  quality 
pany,  New  York  advertising  agency,  Swift’s  products  will  be  maintained 
effective  Doc.  1.  No  successor  has  been  despite  the  difficulties  of  war.  It  tdh 
named.  Mr.  Wolfe  joined  Pabst  in  ber  that  she  should  ask  for  Swift 
1940,  after  being  with  Swift  &  Com-  brands  even  though  she  cannot  always 
pany  for  eight  years  and  previously  8®t  the  particular  item  she  wants.  The 


farther  so  that  she  can  serve  the  ap¬ 
petizing,  nutritious  meals  the  govern¬ 
ment  says  are  so  necessaD’  for  a  stroaj 
home  front.  It  does  another  job.  h 
assures  the  housewife  that  the  quality 


“There  can  be  no  question  about  steel  specialties  and  hardware  lines, 
the  readiness  of  the  American  people  has  appointed  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
to  sacrifice  in  this  war.  We  have  the  New  York,  to  handle  its  expiort  adver- 
evidence  on  every  hand.  But  there  is  tising. 

a  difference  between  sacrifices  of  liv-  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 

mg,  whether  they  te  raUoning  of  fuel  has  appointed  the  Alley  & 

for  our  homes,  food  for  our  tabl«  or  Bichards  Co.  New  advertising  plans 
clothes  for  our  backs  and  the  samfices  ^^e  making, 

of  our  principles  of  democracy.  Sacn-  _  „  ,  i 

fices  of  living  we  will  make  with  a  Trans-Pac  Services,  Inc.,  New  York, 
smile.  Sacrifices  in  the  principles  of  manufacturers  and  distributor  for 
democracy,  which  we  are  fighting  to  Tonic,  Oca  Pink  Ovals  and 

defend,  we  will  make — ^must  make —  Cuajani  Jordan  Cough  Syrup,  an- 
only  as  a  last  resort,  only  for  the  sake  Ae  ap^intment  of  Irwin 

nf  clirvival  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.  to  handle  their 


with  Ralston  Purina  Company  in  St. 
Louis. 


ads  recognize  product  shortages  and 
‘meat  sharing.’  ” 


of  survival.  viaaimir  «  v.o.,  ii 

“Inconveniences  and  dollar  sacrifices  export  advertismg. 
are  indeed  of  small  importance  com-  Harleys ville  1 


OFnCERS  RENOMINATED  N.  Y.  POST  AD  CHANGES 

Officers  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Harry  Rosen,  local  advertising  man- 
Representatives  Association  have  been  ager  of  the  New  York  Post  for  the  pa* 
renominated  as  the  “Regular  Ticket”  year,  has  assumed  responsibility  to 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  members  at  all  department  store  advertising.  AB 
the  annual  meeting,  Dec.  15.  Those  retail  advertising  is  consolidated  uwto 
renominated  include  Elmer  E.  Flagler,  Mr.  Rosen  who  has  been  assodaUB 
New  York  News  representative,  presi-  with  the  Post  since  1935.  Edvrard  C 

den;  J.  E.  Lutz,  vice-president;  D.  J.  Kennelly,  formerly  acting  national  ad- 
Worthington,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  vertising  manager,  has  been  appoinfcd 
Cresmer,  secretary;  and  F.  F.  Parsons,  national  advertising  manager.  He  has 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  treasurer.  Nomin-  been  with  the  Post  since  1937,  and  has 
ated  for  directors  are  Earl  F.  Glenn,  successively  filled  the  positions  of  red 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization;  Henry  estate  advertising  manager  and  cla*i- 


are  indeed  of  small  importance  com-  Harleysville  Mutual  Casualty  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization;  Henry  estate  advertising  manager  and  cla» 

pared  with  the  sacrifices  our  soldiers  Company  and  Mutual  Auto  Fire  C.  Jann,  Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  fied  advertising  manager.  Mary  !• 

.-'nd  sailors  are  making  today.  But  do  Insurance  Company,  of  Harleysville,  Inc.;  and  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers.  Burke.  McClung  last  week  was  appointed  »- 

we  at  home  keep  faith  with  them  if  Pa.,  have  appointed  Gray  i-  Rogers,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  vertising  director  of  the  Post. 


vertising  director  of  the  Post. 


for  NOVEMBER  28,  1942 
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Four  Companies 
Aid  Treasury 
With  Bond  Ads 

$800,000  In  Newspaper 
Space  Used  For  Payroll 
Deduction  Program 

Washington,  Nov.  23 — By  direct  so- 
licitaUon  of  four  major  industrial  com- 
oanies-General  Electric  Co.,  Alum- 
^  Corporation  of  America,  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines, 

United  States  Steel  Corporation— the 
Treasury  bond  sales  division  will  have 
procured  upwards  of  $800,000  worth  of 
sponsored  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  voluntary  pay  deduction  program 
when  the  drive  ends  Jan.  1. 

The  advertising  promotion  was 
launched  after  a  staff  meeting  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  setting  the  objective  at  30,- 
000  000  workers  permitting  deduc¬ 
tions  averaging  10%  of  weekly  pay 
envelope  contents.  There  are  now 
23.000,000  employes  participating  with 
an  average  deduction  of  8%. 

Covered  Large  Cities 
About  10  large  corporations  were 
solicited  and  the  four  named  above 
agreed  to  take  part.  The  others  sub¬ 
mitted  what  the  Treasury  agrees  were 
valid  reasons  why  they  could  not 
I  come  in  on  the  plan.  What  was 
sought,  the  industrial  advertising 
managers  were  told,  was  coverage  of 
the  large  industrial  cities,  particularly. 
Each  agreed  to  use  one  or  two  full 
pages  in  all  major  cities;  one  of  the 
companies  carried  down  through  the 
smaller  manfuacturing  areas,  placing 
half-  or  quarter-page  advertisements. 
Average  cost  per  insertion  has  been 
computed  at  $108,000. 

All  copy  with  the  exception  of  that 
to  be  sponsored  by  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  already  has  been  run. 
The  steel  advertisement  will  run 
Dec.  7. 

This  campaign  was  superimposed 
upon  the  effort  which  was  begun  last 
January  with  1,300  newspapers  on  the 
mailing  list  and  has  grown  to  2,300 
sendees,  all  of  which  had  requested 
proob  of  Treasury-prepared  copy  to 
present  to  prospective  sponsors.  A 
check  of  the  results  has  shown  that 
50%  of  the  newspapers  find  firms  will¬ 
ing  to  run  the  copy  and  finance  it — an 
average  of  between  800  and  900  news¬ 
papers  sharing. 

The  portfolio  of  proofs  is  mailed, 
with  supplements  going  out  regularly. 
When  a  prospect  is  found,  the  news¬ 
paper  requisitions  the  Treasury  for 
mat,*^.  which  are  supplied  free. 

■ 

Replies  to  WLB  in 
850  Newspapers 

Chicago,  Nov.  18 — Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company  took  its  controversy 
mth  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
direct  to  the  public  last  week  by 
publishing  its  reply  to  the  WLB  in 
*^6  than  850  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  ad  ap¬ 
pear^  in  all  cities  where  Wards’ 
j^il  stores  and  branch  offices  are 
located,  together  with  metropolitan 
centers  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Signed  by  Sewell  Avery,  president. 
Wart  open  letter,  addressed  to  the 
WLB,  announced  that  the  manage- 
•nent  refused  to  accept  a  WLB  deci- 
j^n  on  the  ground  that  it  ordered 
a  form  of  closed  shop.”  The  letter 
asserts:  “Wards  believes  that  t  .- 


Board’s  demands  not  only  violate  the  in  the  issue  of  Lije  dated  Nov.  30. 

fundamental  principles  of  liberty  but  Newspaper  advertising  calls  for  the  Vn^OIlllIiUlIly  OUlUy 
are  economically  unsound  and  are  appearance  of  1,000-line  copy  in  pa-  \XT  If  .J 

illegal  under  the  terms  of  the  National  pers  in  several  hundred  cities.  Ads  i3llO^ArS  W  CUT  .f\ClS 

Labor  Relations  Act.  .  .  .  will  break  locally  as  soon  as  distri- 

“ Accordingly,  Wards  rejects  the  bution  is  completed  in  each  market  Qf'A 
order  of  the  Board.  If  Congress  im-  i  •  -kt  '  w  i  VV  AlCTUU 

poses  closed  shops,  compulsory  arbi-  SunklSt  NeWSpapCI  Ad  Record  Set  for  National 
tration  or  contracts  for  a  year’s  dura-  c  x  _ ]  'C  _ 

tion  on  employers,  or  if  the  President  Set  ReCOrd  111  Summer  Ad  Readership  by  Men  on 

of  the  United  States,  as  Commander-  The  largest  list  of  newspapers  ever  Syracuse  Herald-Joumol 

in-Chief  in  time  of  war,  directs  that  used  by  Sunkist — 446  dailies  and  2,584 

Wards  accept  the  Board’s  ruling,  rural  weeklies — carried  the  Valencia  Reader  interest  in  war  advertise- 
which  we  earnestly  believe  are  illegal  (summer)  orange  advertising  program  ments  is  uncommonly  strong  and  one 

and  uneconomic,  we  will  respectfully  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex-  published  in^  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
obey.”  change,  this  year,  according  to  the  ceived  the  highest  rating  with  men 

The  six-column  ad  was  wired  to  Exchange’s  annual  report  released  this  national  advertisement  meas- 

the  850  papers  carrying  the  open  week  in  Los  Angeles.  ac«>”ling  to  a  survey  of 

Iptw  --rKo  ior.a»  the  HeroW-Joitmal  for  Oct.  8,  released 


the  850  papers  carrying  the  open  week  in  Los  Angeles. 


“Thp  larvp  oranve  cron  and  in-  neroia-jouTnai  lor  o,  reieaseu 

_  ,  .  .  cre^d  sal^  of  packed  frSit  brought  by  the  Advertising  Research 

x\CCiaGIlt  ^Opy  InGniG  vertising  investment  to  meet  current  j  u  ut  •* 

Response  to  the  initial  appeal  to  need  and  requirements,  market  by  ^  ^  j  iKi  * 

advertisers,  who  have  subseXd  to  market,  resulted  in  an  unexpended 


ures,  but  judicious  trimming  of  ad¬ 


vertising  investment  to  meet  current 


the  War  Production  Fund  to  Con-  surplus  of  approximately  $100,000  on  „  , 
serve  Manpower  of  the  National  navels  and  $200,000  on  valencias.  ’This  ^  men. 

Safety  Council,  has  proved  so  en-  money  has  been  refunded  to  the  News  Well  Read 

couraging  that  the  call  has  been  ex-  growers,”  the  report  said.  The  adver-  A  full-page  appeal  of  the  Onondaga 
tended  to  about  300  more  recent  sub-  tising  program  was  based  as  usual  on  County  United  War  Fund  ad  received 
scribers  by  William  A.  Irvin,  Na-  ihe  investment  of  7c  per  packed  box  the  second  highest  readership  of  any 
tional  Chairman  of  the  Fund  and  for-  o*'  oranges,  12c  on  lemons  and  Ic  on  advertisement,  national  or  local,  in  any 


utes,”  recorded  a  43%  reading  of  “any 


scribers  by  William  A.  Irvin,  Na¬ 
tional  Chairman  of  the  Fund,  and  for¬ 


mer  president  of  the  Unit^  States  grapefruit, 


of  the  53  papers  examined  by  the  ARF. 


Steel  Corporation. 


Increased  use  of  color  pages  in  It  was  read  by  82%  of  both  men  and 


Among  those  who  have  already  co-  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers,  in  women 


A  continuing  local  feature  “Men  in 


operated  with  the  Fund  in  their  ad-  which  the  appetite  appeal  of  the  illus-  ^  continuing  local  teature  in 

vertising  schedules  are  Acme  Steel  trations  is  enhanced  with  actual  color  Armed  Services  was  read  by  57%  of 

Co.,  Chicago;  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  photographs,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  the  women. 

Corp.,  Pittsburgh;  The  Babcock  &  to  present  the  basic  health  and  ap-  Other  local  armies  on  war  news  also 
Wilcox  Co.,  New  York;  Bethlehem  petite  appeals  effectively.  Funds  per-  were  well  read. 

Steel  C::o.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Climax  mitted  use  of  very  large  lists  of  daily  A  story  about  a  local  nurse  ordered 


A  story  about  a  local  nurse  ordered 


Molybdenum  Co.,  New  York;  the  newspapers  consistently  throughout  duty  w^  the  best  read  story  by 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Inland  Steel  the  year.  Farm  and  small-town  maga-  women  in  the  entire  paper.  Appearing 
Co.,  Chicago;  International  Nickel  Co.,  and  weekly  newspapers  were  also  I®>  ‘t  wa^  read  by  66%  of 

New  York;  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  used  to  insure  coverage  of  this  im-  ^ 

Co  Boston-  New  York  Central  Svs-  portant  section  of  the  market,  the  Il^^t  highest  with  women,  58%, 
*0-*  u  •  p  o  renort  added  was  a  story  on  page  three.  “Hopes 

tern.  New  York;  C  Schmidt  &  Sons  report  added.  WAACS.” 

Inc.,  Philadelphia;  United  States  Steel  Canadian  markets  received  regular  exceptional  atten- 

Corp.,  New  York,  and  the  Youngstown  advertising  support  on  both  oranges  ticn  to  the  news  about  the  1,000th  local 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  and  lemons,  devoted  largely  to  daily  .^his  storv,  on  page  14, 

Ohio.  and  Sunday  newspapers,  with  spot 

wnmon. 


Mr.  Irvin’s  appeal  for  advertising  radio  added  on  Valencia  oranges  and 
cooperation  was  made  in  a  letter  o  poster  showing  on  navels, 
from  the  Fund’s  Office,  71  Broadway,  ■ 

N.  Y.,  to  accompany  a  reproduction  OPA  Says  RGlabGling 
of  the  Funds  new  ad.  The  copy  _  .  _•*_  .  ,  ...  7 

theme  of  the  Fund’s  own  advertise-  LJOGSU  I  VOIQ  CGllllig 


was  the  fourth  highest  with  women, 
obtaining  a  mark  of  51%. 

■ 

TavGrn  Ads  UrgG 
"Drink  Lgss" 

Readers  of  the  Shiawassee  County 


ment,  which  some  subscribers  will  Washington,  Nov.  23 — Brand  names.  Journal,  published  at  Perry,  Mich., 
run  above  their  ^  own  signature,  turns  presumably  because  they  have  been  had  something  of  a  shock  when  they 
on  the  headline  “You  Who  Are  About  widely  advertised,  have  brought  prem-  read  a  joint  advertisement  of  three 
to  Die  .  .  .  Step  Forward!”  The  “ad”  ium  prices  for  products  but  ceilings  tavern  proprietors  urging  their  cus- 
is  illustrated  by  the  hand  of  Fate  cannot  be  pierced  now  by  the  device  tomers  to  drink  less  and  put  the 
pointing  commandingly  at  a  stream  qJ  changing  a  brand  name,  the  difference  in  War  Bonds.  The  ad 
women  workers  coming  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  read: 
off  a  factory  shift.  warned.  “Drink  less — put  the  savings  in  War 

These  people  represent  the  11,100 


Following  numerous  reports  that  Bonds  and  Stamps. 


“Drink  less — put  the  savings  in  War 


workers  killed  or  injured  daily  in  retailers,  particularly  grocers,  are  ’“That  may  sound  like  peculiar 
accidents.  selling  under  new  brand  narnes  at  advice  for  men  making  their  living 

M  ’  H  J  X  higher  prices,  OPA  stated:  “Although  selling  beer  and  liquor  to  you.  But 

INGWSpapGI  r\.as  lor  it  has  been  ruled  that  different  brands  we  mean  it  wholeheartedly. 

''CmaaH  ^A7rTrr^  ott  **  generally  different  commodities,  “Drinking  is  a  luxury.  It  is  a 

vv  rebranding  privilege - But  used  to  excess,  alco- 

Akbon,  Nov.  23— Newspaper  and  create  a  different  article,  holic  beverages  could  hamper  us  in 

magazine  advertising  will  be  used  in  Different  brands  which  sold  side  by  our  struggle.  ...  We  are  Americans 
a  campaign  to  introduce  the  new  B  gjjg  before  price  control  was  imposed  first  and  business  men  second.” 

F.  Goodrich  company  Speed  Warden,  g^e  different  commodities,  but  merely  ■ 

desired  to  h^p  motoriste  relabeling  an  article  does  not  change  Liquor  PricG  Ad  Bill 

wimin  the  rubber-conservmg  35-  jj  g  different  commodity.”  j  fin  t>  11  j 

miles-per-hour  speed  limit,  it  was  ^  POSSOCl,  1  ilGn  RGCOllGa 

announced  today  by  Frank  Tucker,  npt|i|iTT  Washington,  Nov.  23 — The  U.  S. 

advertising  manager.  *  7^  ••  Senate  discovered  this  afternoon  that 

The  Speed  Warden,  which  will  be  A  Five-Day  Wartime  Conference  ^  j^ad  passed  legislation  forbidding 
distributed  nationally  through  B.  F.  will  be  held  by  the  National  Retail  liquor  price  advertising,  and  promptly 
Goodrich  Silvertown  dealers,  is  easily  Dry  Goods  Association,  during  the  corrected  the  oversight.  The  bill  was 
attached  to  the  accelerator  pedal  of  week  of  Jan.  11  to  15,  at  the  Hotel  called  by  number  and  a  voice  vot^ 
all  makes  of  cars.  Tucker  said,  so  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  “The  Effects  had,  with  no  dissents.  Senator 

that  it  exerts  a  slight  reminder  pres-  of  the  War  on  ReUiling  During  1943”  Joseph  F.  Guffey  of  Pennsylvania, 
sure  on  the  driver’s  foot  when  he  will  be  the  subject  of  the  opening  gen-  later  moved  reconsideration  and  re¬ 
approaches  the  35-mile  limit.  But  it  eral  session.  'This  will  set  the  pattern  turn  of  the  bill  to  the  calendar, 
does  not  prevent  the  use  of  extra  for  more  detailed  discussions  in  sim-  He  explained  he  had  been  dis¬ 


it  has  been  ruled  that  different  brands  we  mean  it  wholeheartedly. 

are  generally  different  commodities,  “Drinking  is  a  luxury.  It  is  a 


speed  or  power  in  an  emergency. 

The  first  national  advertising,  placed 


ilar  open  .sessions  to  follow  during  the  tracted  when  the  number  was  called. 


by  Buenanan  &  Company,  will  appear  ference. 


next  three  days  of  the  NRDGA  con- 


and  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary  of 
Oregon,  joining  in  the  motion,  agreed. 


t 


Downtown  Food  Buying 
Will  Save  Local  Food  Ads 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


President's  Committee  Soyi 
Newspapers  Are  Under 
Racial,  Religious  Rules 

Washincton,  Nov.  23— Newsp^ 
as  part  of  the  communications  ind,^ 
tries,  are  “defense  industries"  and  il 
they  reject  applications  for  emploj. 
ment  on  racial  or  religious  grouai 
they  may  be  subjected  to  inquiry  i 
has  been  ruled.  ’ 

Executive  Order  8802,  accordinfh 
an  opinion  given  by  the  Pr^d^, 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Ptl^ 
tice  to  the  War  Manpower  Comab. 
sion,  covers  communications— r«di| 
broadcasting,  specifically,  in  the  c«t 
which  was  raised,  but  by  a  neceavy 
extension  of  the  opinion  all  units  cas¬ 
ing  under  the  general  classification  « 
set  up  by  federal  agencies. 

CemplaiRft  Made 
The  opinion  was  sought,  accordng 
to  Chairman  M.  S.  MacLean  of  da 
President’s  committee,  because  i 
complaints  from  Negroes,  Jews  af 
aliens  that  they  had  been  refused  co- 
ployment  in  the  communications  a- 
dustries  solely  because  of  their  race, 
religion  or  foreign  background. 

In  the  opinion  just  handed  down, 
the  general  counsel  held: 

“Elxecutive  Order  8802  reafBnns  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  then 
shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the  as- 
ployment  of  workers  in  defense  is- 
dustries  .  .  .  because  of  race,  cnsd, 
color,  or  national  origin.’  The  Pm- 
ident’s  intent  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
term  ‘defense  industries’  can  best  he 
appreciated  by  reference  to  the  so- 
rounding  language.  The  entire  m- 
text  supports  a  broad  interpretathn 
of  the  term.” 

The  opinion  continues: 

“The  first  ‘Whereas’  clause  of  the 
order  declares  it  to  be  ‘the  policy  d 
the  United  States  to  encourage  M 
participation  in  the  national  defen* 
program  by  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States.’  The  policy  is  reaffirmed  ‘as  s 
prerequisite  to  the  successful  conduft 
of  our  national  defense  productkc 
effort.’  These  words  are  broad  enou^ 
to  include  any  industry  the  activitiei 
of  which  further  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.’’ 

Inqairy  Unliliely 

In  practical  use,  WMC  concedes,  ajr 
plication  of  the  rule  to  newspapers  is 
more  theoretical  than  real.  The  onii- 
nary  case  would  arise  when  the  D.  S. 
Employment  Service  refers  applicanB 
to  employers  who  have  requested  ser¬ 
vices,  which  applicants  are  rejected 
because  of  race  or  creed.  In  such  i 
case,  assuming  persuasive  effort  fails 
the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
President’s  committee. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  news¬ 
paper  would  seek  the  aid  of  the  U. 
Employment  Service  to  fill  jobs,  WMC 
further  agrees,  and  the  likelihood  of 
inquiry  being  initiated  therefore  » 
minimized. 

Furthermore,  no  machinery  hat 
been  set  up  to  require  an  employer  tc 
accept  an  applicant  previously  re 
jected  solely  on  the  basis  of  color,  re 
ligion  or  nationality  background. 

DUFFIELD  WITH  NAVY 

Washington,  Nov.  23— Eugene  & 
who  Duffield,  chief  of  the  Washington 
ning  reau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal-  has 


11  local  advertisers  in  this  inarket.  Three  Basic  Ideas 

All  but  two  of  them  were  big  usere  This  campaign  consists  of  three  sim- 
of  space.  Stated  another  way,  oruy  basic  ideas.  First — conserve  your 
10%  of  all  the  food  stores  m  Wash-  emergency  trips  only.  Don’t 

ington  used  newspaper  advertising  ji-iye  five  miles  to  buy  a  dollar’s 
during  the  month  of  Jime.  worth  of  groceries.  Second — only  in 

Mevias  and  Grecarias  large  downtown  markets  can  one  find 

Contrast  this  with  the  moving  pic-  so  many  different  food  items  and  sub- 
ture  houses.  Practically  every  movie  stitutes  for  the  things  that  are  no 
house  in  Washington  runs  at  least  a  longer  available.  Recently,  Albers 
half-inch  advertisement,  seven  days  of  Super  Markets  in  Marion,  Ohio,  listed 
the  week.  In  Oct.,  1942,  we  counted  over  380  separate  items  in  one  ad- 
57  different  listings  of  pictures  in  that  vertisement.  In  this  same  ad  they 
many  different  movie  houses.  Why  said,  “At  Albers  you  can  choose  from 
don’t  neighborhood  grocers  list  their  more  than  2,000  low-priced  items 
specials  seven  days  a  week?  Why  every  day.”  Contrast  this  with  the 
have  all  of  us  spent  most  of  our  time  average  small  food  store.  Most  of 
building  up  the  big  food  advertisers?  them  have  less  than  1,200  separate 
Now  that  the  national  “squeeze”  on  items. 

the  big  advertisers  is  beginning  to  Third— buy  once  or  twice  a  week, 
work  everywhere,  what,  if  anything.  Make  up  a  list  of  the  things  you  need; 
can  we  do  to  help  our  big  food  adver-  then  order  the  quantities  you  need 
tisers?  the  following  three  or  four  days. 

What  follows  is  not  a  cure-all  for  This  is  not  hoarding— it’s  one  way 
your  local  problems  but  it  is  worth  at  to  save  your  own  tires  and  gasoline 
least  one  general  conference  of  all  of  3i>d  make  it  easier  for  the  food 
your  people  who  now  service  your  market  to  make  larger,  regular  de¬ 
food  advertisers.  liveries. 

Your  local  street  car  people  and  bus  The  ads  should  be  signed  by  the 
lines  have  complete  studies  and,  in  downtown  markets.  Some  markets 

most  instances,  carefully  made-up  cater  to  the  above-average  income 

charts  that  show  heavy  traffic  hours,  group;  while  others  are  strictly  bar- 

the  number  of  cars  or  buses  in  service  gain  stores. 

at  all  hours,  the  locations  of  the  “fac-  The  three  ideas  just  outlined  should 
tory  hauls,”  hours  when  school  chil-  rtm  in  cycle  form.  The  ads  might  be 

dren  travel,  and,  in  a  few  cities,  you  12  inches  on  five  columns.  All  should 

will  now  find  charts  and  statistics  have  simple  traffic  maps  that  enable 

covering  the  movement  of  women  who  any  consumer  to  check  his  home  lo- 

do  early  or  late  shopping.  cation,  with  the  nearest  traffic  lane. 

If  you  have  two  or  more  large  food  Some  ads  might  carry  time  schedules 

stores  located  in  the  heart  of  your  from  different  parts  of  the  city.  And 

retail  section,  you  have  enough  pros-  all  should  stress  the  importance  of 

pects  for  the  campaign  suggestions  shopping  during  the  off-hours — those 

that  follow.  hours  when  school  children  are  at 

Gasoline  rationing  will  be  nation-  school  or  when  the  workers  are  at  and 
wide.  We  have  been  told  that  over  their  jobs.  can 

70%  of  all  passenger  car  owners  will  How  to  Sell  tho  Campaige  trail 

operate  on  “A”  Cards;  which  means  Invite  the  prospects  whom  you  ex-  neni 
that  they  will  have  about  four  gallons  pect  to  sell  to  a  private  dining  room  dres 
of  gasoline  available  each  week,  one  of  your  hotels.  Have  a  repre- 
Assuming  that  old  and  new  cars^  will  sentative  of  the  bus  line  or  street  car 

average  15  miles  per  gallon,  it  is  company  present,  a  man  who  knows  ' 

obvious  that  most  of  us  will  be  limited  the  in’s  and  out’s  of  the  traffic  sched- 

to  about  60  miles  of  transportation  ^le  and  the  hours  that  are  best  for  the 

a  week.  shopper,  in  terms  of  the  transportation  V®®' 

Check  Copy  companies.  fio*' 

Once  you  have  the  picture  of  your  After  a  simple  dinner,  explain  to  ^3,61 
local  bus  and  street  car  traffic,  the  the  group  the  importance  of  their  n  ^ 

hours  when  these  conveyances  can  banding  together  to  help  the  average  ^  ^ 

more  easily  transport  the  shopper,  you  family  save  their  tires  and  gasoline  Li 

are  ready  to  lay  out  a  large  weekly  and  also  have  the  many  advantages  of  tor  < 
promotion  ad  for  your  downtown  food  downtown  shopping.  If  possible,  have  porl 
markets.  Keep  in  mind  that  all  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  copy  set  up  with  fbe 
your  copy  must  be  checked  with  the  bus  or  street  car  schedules,  and  the  Lou 
transportation  companies  and  that  names  of  your  prospects  at  the  bot- 

shoppers  must  learn  to  follow  the  tom  of  the  ad.  foui 

schedules  listed  in  the  advertising.  Tell  your  visitors  about  the  doctors  •'‘s  a 

Up  until  quite  recently,  many  small  who  have  left  your  city  for  the  armed  cess 
chain  operators  and  the  larger  supers  services.  The  list  can  be  supplied  by  wor 
and  national  chains  had  been  draw-  your  county  medical  society.  Point  said 
ing  from  inventories  that  were  built  out  the  importance  of  good,  wholesome  log, 
up  at  the  turn  of  the  year  and  the  food;  what  it  means  in  terms  of  fam-  Cali 
early  summer  months  of  1942.  These  ily  health.  maj 

inventories  are  now  gone.  Replace-  Finally,  explain  that  this  campaign  also 
ment  are  difficult  to  get.  So,  the  big  is  supplementary  to  the  regular  ad-  faki 
market  is  finding  it  increasingly  dif-  vertising  now  being  run  by  your  cus-  uali 
ficult  to  build  up  his  weekly  ads  of  tomers.  It  does  not  replace  their  big  witi 


The  Lot  Angeles  Times  "went  Hollywood” 
when  it  came  to  hiring  one  of  its  girl  copy- 
boys.  Leatrice  Joy  Gilbert,  daughter  of 
Actress  Leatrice  Joy  and  the  late  John 
Gilbert,  is  taking  time  off  from  her  studies 
at  Stanford  University  to  learn  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  newspaper  first  hand. 


Tomorrow  is  sooner  than  y^on  think  .  .  . 


Wake  up,  Mr.  Advertiser!  This  war 
isn’t  going  to  last  forever! 

Maybe  you  have  got  your  hands  full 
of  today's  problems  .  .  .  war-time 
problems.  If  you’re  still  making  your 
peace-time  products,  the  headaches  of 
labor  supply  and  raw  materials  and 
transportation  are  giving  you  many  a 
sleepless  night.  And  if  you’ve  con¬ 
verted  to  war  industry,  your  backlog 
leaves  you  little  time  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  except  production.  But  you 
didn’t  build  your  business  by  burying 
your  head  like  an  ostrich  in  today’s 
problems.  You  .  .  .  and  all  America 
.  .  .  grew  to  mighty  stature  by  looking 
ahead,  by  forehandedly  solving  to¬ 
morrow’s  problems  today.  Are  you 
looking  ahead  now? 

ff  ak"  up,  Mr.  Advertiser!  There’s 
no  burglar  alarm  on  your  mark-’ts! 

I-ook  around.  Is  there  some  outfit  in 
your  line  .  .  .  perhaps  a  competitor 
you’ve  always  considered  beneath 


your  notice  .  .  .  plugging  away  at  a 
consistent  advertising  campaign — dig¬ 
ging  at  your  solid  foundation  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  that  was  so  many  strenuous 
year  a-building?  Many  of  today’s  big 
names  in  industry  got  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war  by  jumping  into  hard¬ 
hitting,  consistent  promotion  while 
their  big-time  competitors  were 
blithely  concentrating  on  the  problems 
of  the  moment  and  expecting  their 
customers  to  wait  patiently  until  they 
deigned  to  notice  them  again  when 
peace  returned.  Nothing  deteriorates 
faster  than  a  neglected  market.  You 
can’t  put  your  success  in  cold  storage 
for  the  duration. 

Wake  up,  Mr.  Advertiser!  Tomor¬ 
row  is  sooner  than  you  think! 

Today  we’re  at  war  .  .  .  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  productive  facilities  are  single- 
mindedly  devoted  to  a  speedy  victory. 
But  just  around  the  corner  there’s 
tomorrow — peace — and  a  return  to 
normal  business. 


But  that  business  will  he  “normal” 
only  for  the  manufacturer  with  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  to  initiate  and 
carry  through  a  consistent  campaign 
of  shrewdly  conceived,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  aimed  at  tomorrow’s  sales. 
Unless  you  train  your  promotional 
sights  on  peace-time  markets  now, 
and  keep  firing  away,  you’re  in  for  a 
sorry  awakening  when  that  tomorrow 
dawns. 

Today,  advertising’s  primary  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  insure  for  the  future  the 
advertiser’s  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
C oncentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  you  consolidate  your  present 
position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  It.  is  this  sales  insurance 
that  the  (! leveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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of  persons  employed  in  Bay  region  the  importance  of  collecting  scrap  The  ads,  which  will  nm  daiU  j 
defense  plants.  Its  purj)ose  is  set  rather  than  for  actual  volume  collec-  Nov.  30  through  Dec.  24,  sho* 

forth  in  “A  Message,”  which  reads  in  tion  of  the  material.  bought  for  the  family  in  th* 

part:  The  best  letter  award  was  $100  War  century  and  stress  that  gifts  of  t 

“This  is  a  message  to  you,  the  men  Bond.  There  were  two  $50  War  days  could  be  of  practical  use  fa 
and  women  who  are  fighting  the  battle  Bond  awards;  fifteen  $25  awards;  and  They  were  taken  from  the  old 
of  production  and  the  battle  of  supply,  thirty  $5  awards.  Two  of  the  $25  of  the  Globe-Democrat  as  priafa 
We  believe  in  you.  We  have  talk^  winners  were  Negro  students.  years  ago.  The  Globe-Denux 

to  many  of  you  and  have  seen  for  oxir-  The  contest  drew  the  praise  of  the  series,  however,  will  point  up  i 
selves  the  spirit  that  says,  ‘Keep  ’em  state  salvage  committee,  which  said  the  days  still  remaining  to  do 

flying.’  This  is  your  page.  We  want  it  was  keenly  valuable  in  arousing  buying, 

it  to  reflect  You:  who  you  are,  what  and  maintaining  the  interest  of  school  ■ 

you  are  doing,  what  you  think.  Drop  children  in  the  collections.  «  I  «  _ 

us  a  line — we  want  to  get  acquainted  The  Nashville  Banner  recently  liOIlGly  nGQrtS  Adg 

closed  a  scrap  collection  contest  in  ^ _ _ 

which  more  than  $3,000  in  prizes  were  DOOSl  Oil  VyOQSt 

given  to  schools  in  Middle  Tennessee.  The  influx  of  war  workers  fra 
TV  ..f  TN  nation  into  the  San  I 

Drop  For  Duration  cisco  Bay  region,  has  created  i 

COINCIDENTAL  with  the  AEF  of-  thi»g  of  a  bonanza  for  those  sn 

fensive  in  North  Africa,  a  notice  jzing  in  romance  and  lonely  h 

was  distributed  to  editorial  staff  judging  by  the  rapidly  growing 

members  of  the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  sonal  columns  in  the  classified  se 

Union  and  Tribune-Sun  by  J.  C.  of  the  Son  Francisco  Sunday  a 

Safley,  managing  editor  of  both  tele. 

papers.  It  read:  Appearing  in  two  column  laj 

“Hereafter  the  term  ‘for  the  dura-  under  appropriate  headings  in 
tion’  is  to  be  eliminated  from  news  face,  are  such  messages  as  “If «« 


Maybe  one  of  those  Pacific  cata-  with  you.  .  .  .’ 
clysms  heaved  Buna  down  to  New  T3rpical  story  heads  which  have  ap- 
Zealand.  peared  in  the  section  are:  “The  Three 

■  Shift  Life  —  Dormitory  Problems 
ElARL  WILSON,  who  took  charge  of  Solved  with  Imagination — and  Paint;” 

the  New  York  Post’s  theatrical  de-  «pabco  Girl  Finds  Seven  Tons  of 

partment  a  month  ago,  is  a  man  who  Scrap;”  and  “A  Soldier  Writes  Back 

believes  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  He  ^  Plant.” 
blossomed  forth  in  his  Broadway  night  ,,  jv-  ^  ^  •  -wu* 

life  column  the  other  day  as  the  coun-  ^  Distncte  is  an  eight-page 

_ _ .  tabloid,  which  chronicles  the  activ- 

which  bore  Of  “the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 

thi? UUe  lilJder  his  by-line  wSnd^p  ^^ore  clerk  the  district  ban^r’’ 

...  ...  ___.  and  countless  other  San  Franciscans 

“^rieclon:'  Last  week  the  saloon  ” 

editor  wrote  that  he  hadn’t  seen  any  “  ^o  appear  on  Sundays, 
acute  cases  of  intoxication  in  a  night  This  section  which  simply  is  an  en-  Old  Theme  Dressed  Up 
club.  This  week  he  saw  one.  Sorry,  largement  of  the  paper  s  local  feature,  TO  CALL  the  attention  of  the  public 
no  details.”  Districts,”  edited  by  Bill  to  the  fact  that  Christmas  shopping 

■  Simons,  made  its  appearance  on  Sun-  should  be  done  early  this  year,  the 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  San  Aritonio  Ex-  day,  Nov.  22,  and  is  a  “localized,  per-  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  will  run  a 

prcss-Evcwing  News:  sonalized  coverage  of  the  people  who  series  of  advertisements  during  the 

FOR  SALE  —  Good  second-hand  make  San  Francisco  the  big  little  town  shopping  season  giving  a  new  varia- 

wench.  See - - on  old  Cas-  that  it  is.  ‘In  the  Districts’  is  edited 

troville  Road.  in  the  belief  that  nothing,  no  matter 

•  how  small — be  it  a  birthday  party  or 

FROM  a  report  of  a  golden  wedding  a  shower  or  a  new  change  in  the 
anniversary  celebration  sent  the  neighborhood  bus  route— that  the  peo- 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Democrat:  pie  do  is  too  unimportant  for  detailed 

“  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer  received  coverage.  .  .  .” 
many  nice  gifts,  even  from  the  hog  Recently  across  the  Bay,  the  Oak- 
family.  A  sow  on  the  farm  knew  of  land  Tribune,  minus  fanfare,  brought 
the  celebration  and  presented  15  pigs  Qut  a  two-page  section  entitled  “Battle 

on  the  evening  of  the  party.  of  Production— Weekly  Feature  De- 

■  voted  to  Our  Victory  Workers.”  This 

THIS  want  ad  appeared  Nov.  20  in  the  section  appears  on  Wednesdays,  and 

Boston  Evening  Globe:  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  cuts  and 

WANTEID — 2  women  to  learn  repro-  stories  about  the  feats  of  workers — 

duction  business;  must  be  strong;  lx)th  men  and  women, 
good  pay  to  start,  with  increase  as  soon 
as  able  to  produce.  ' 


War  Work  Adds  Millions  to 
Worcester’s  Buying  Power 


Hie  heart  of  indus¬ 
trial  New  England  88,000 
Worcester  Area  workers 
earned  $2,000^000  weekly 
—  in  normal  times.  Much 
has  happened  since  these 

r|  wheels  were  meshed  with 
ik  America's  allout  war  effort. 
In  the  city  of .  Worcester, 
for  instance,  a  con^sarison 
of  the  first  six  modths  of 
I  ('  Wartime  1942  'wi|h  the 
same  period  in  peacetime 
^  1938  shows  thfsc^dvbstan 


Scrap  Collection  Letters 

THE  Nashville  Tennessean  has  just 

completed  a  “Victory  Scrap  Letter” 
contest  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
collection  of  vital  salvage  materials 
in  Tennessee. 

Approximately  7,000  students  in  the 
first  12  grades  in  Tennessee  schools 
competed  in  the  contest,  which  was 
unique  in  the  state  since  prizes  were 
offered  for  best  letters  written  on 


Fuel  Oil  Reminder 

AN  UPPER  left  hand  corner  front 

page  daily  reminder  box  is  being 
carried  by  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  to  tell  fuel  oil  consumers  just 
how  much  oil  they  should  have  used 
during  the  current  heating  period. 
This  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
weather  forecast.  For  example,  on 
Nov.  22,  the  Evening  Star  stated  “Fuel 
oil  consumption  to  date  should  be 
59%  of  allotment  for  period  ending 
Dec.  3.”  Rapidity  of  increase  of  this 
percentage  figure  wilt  depend  on  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  weather.  The 
system  of  computing  this  percentage 
figure  is  based  on  the  OPA’s  standard 
of  keeping  the  inside  temperature  up 
to  65  degrees. 

“Home  Front"  Feature 

IN  KEEPING  with  the  times,  the  San 

Francisco  Chronicle  has  launched 
two  new  news  features:  “Yanks  on 
the  Home  Front,”  and  “In  the  Districts 
— the  City’s  Own  Small  Town 
Weekly," 

Yanks  on  the  Home  Front  made  its 
initial  appearance  as  a  one-page  fea¬ 
ture.  After  a  two  weeks’  trial,  the 
feature  proved  so  popuLtr  that  it  was 
decided  to  expand  it  to  an  eight-page 
section,  to  appear  every  Thursday, 
said  Larry  Fanning,  acting  managing 
editor.  The  first  enlarged  issue  ap¬ 
peared  on  Nov.  26. 

The  section,  which  is  edited  by  Don¬ 
ovan  Bess,  is  devoted  to  the  activities 


tial  gains. 


MUNDREDS  of  Ameri- 
^  con  newspapers, 
commemorating  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  World's 
Greatest  War,  will  mark 
the  "day  of  infamy"  at 
Pearl  Harbor  with  spe¬ 
cial  editions  featuring 
material  furnished  by 


Industrial  Employment 
Production  Hours  Index  . 
Industrial  Payroll  .... 

Worcasfer  Chamber  of  Commerce 


This  rich  market  rates  a  MUST  on  every  advertising 
schedule.  It's  effectively  covered  through  ONE  medium  — 
The  Telegram-Gazette.  Circulation  more  than  138,000 
average  net  paid  daily.  Population:  Worcester  193,694. 
City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770. 
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ran  in  New  York 
in  the  1942  ^Biue 


O  win  increased  consumer  acceptance  in  those  market 
where  distribution  had  already  been  established,  and  to 
open  new  markets  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
promotion,  Pine  Brothers  used  the  biggest  newspaper  adver* 
tising  schedule  in  their  73-year  history.  In  New  York,  The 
Sun  was  one  of  the  newspapers  depended  upon  for  increased 
sales. 

RESULT — As  a  result  of  the  successful  advertising  campaign 
prepared  by  McKee  &  Albright,  Inc.,  the  sale  of  Pine 
Brothers  Glycerine  Tablets  in  1941  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  On  top  of  successive  highs  that 
have  been  made  every  year  since  1936,  sales  volume  during 
1941  exceeded  that  of  1940  by  more  than  2l/^%. 

Year  after  year  The  Sun  continues  to  contribute  to  outstand¬ 
ing  sales  successes  of  national  advertisers  in  the  New  York 
area.  Local  advertisers,  too,  know  through  long  experience 
that  The  Sun  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring  profitable 
customer  response.  For  the  past  17  years  they  have  concen¬ 
trated  more  total  display  advertising  in  The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  New  York  weekday  paper. 

Impanial  surveys  show  that  The  Sun  is  one  of  the  best  read 
metropolitan  dailies  in  America.  That’s  why  advertising 
in  The  Sun  pays  so  well.  That’s  why  advertisers  know  that 
"putting  it  in  The  Sun”  is  a  step  toward  increased  sales. 


the  National  Advertisers  whose  campaigns 
and  were  reported  as  outstanding  successes 
Book”  put  it  in  ^  a. 


NEW  VmtK  , 


!  represented  in  CHICAGO,  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES  BY  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Ef, 

ADS  EXEMPT  IN  OPA  RETAIL  PROMOTION  CUT 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  25 — The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  released 
“Standards  of  Retail  Practice”  to  implement  the  recently  announced 
Retailer’s  Elconomy  for  Victory  Plan,  and  has  included  among  its  suggestions 
a  reduction  of  at  least  50%  in  “special  promotional  expenditures”  without  cuts 
in  advertising.  One  of  more  than  a  score  of  suggested  means  by  which  the 
cost  of  doing  business  may  be  lightened,  the  second  proposing  that  promo¬ 
tional  expenses  be  cut  in  half,  carries  this  proviso:  “This  recommendation 
does  not  apply  to  advertising  or  to  promotional  or  educational  programs 
directly  connected  with  the  war  effort,  such  as  sales  of  bonds,  price  control 
education,  or  education  of  consumers  concerning  necessity  of  wartime 
economies.” 
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Sulzberger  Says 
Press  Insures 
Post-War  Freedom 

N.  Y.  Times  Publisher 
Warns  Against  Suppressing 
It  for  War  Expediency 

If  the  press  is  suppressed  for  mo¬ 
mentary  expediency  or  its  ability  to 
present  its  views  impaired  it  is  the 
people  who  suffer,  “for  it  is  we  in  the 
newspaper  world  who  serve  as  the  in¬ 
surance  that  when  this  war  is  over 
the  power  we  have  all  so  gladly 
deeded  over  to  our  respective  ad¬ 
ministrations  and  fighting  forces  will 
be  returned  to  the  community,”  Ar- 
thiu*  Hays  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  address  Nov.  23. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  spoke  before  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

“We  of  the  press  must  be  strong  if 
that  is  to  come  to  pass — we  must  be 
vigorous,  we  must  be  alert,”  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  asserted,  adding.  “But  more 
than  that  we  must  also  be  responsible.” 

Pays  Tribata  to  Ochs 

Paying  tribute  to  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  who  published  the  Times  when 
he  first  became  associated  with  the 
paper,  Mr.  Stilzberger  said: 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  work 
with  him  and  see  him  in  close  asso¬ 
ciation  for  many  years.  It  was  he, 
more  than  any  man  I  know,  who  took 
a  newspaper  made  free  by  the  law  of 
the  land  and  molded  it  into  a  respons¬ 
ible  joiuTial,  and  it  is  that  conception 
of  responsibility  that  sets  apart  certain 
newspapers  throughout  the  world. 

“It  is  that  sense  of  responsibility 


that  makes  us  talk  in  whispers  when 
it  is  our  privilege  to  shout,  that  im¬ 
poses  an  objectivity  upon  our  news 
pages,  and  whets  the  critical  faculties 
of  our  editorial  columns.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  reminded  his  listen¬ 
ers,  however,  that  “no  press  can  be  re¬ 
sponsible  unless  it  is  free,  and  also 
that  freedom  does  not  necessarily  spell 
responsibility.  So  when  you  come  in 
contact  with  what,  in  your  judgment, 
is  an  irresponsible  newspaper,  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  you  seek  to  curb  it  by  care¬ 
less  means  you  run  the  risk  of  self- 
destruction  through  destroying  the 
responsible  press.” 

Looking  toward  the  kind  of  world 
there  will  be  after  the  war,  the  Times 
publisher  said:  “An  international 
police  force  is  not  a  very  popular 
phrase  even  now  in  my  own  country, 
but  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have 
in  one  form  or  another,  for  we  must 
have  it.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  pointed  out  that  “no 
leader  of  any  major  nation  has  been 
able  to  plunge  into  a  war  of  conquest 
and  people  who  had  a  truly  free 
press,”  adding: 

“Not  until  Hitler  was  able  to  keep 
the  truth  from  the  German  people  and 
poison  their  minds  with  his  monstrous 
lies,  and  not  until  Mussolini  and  the 


Japanese  war  lords  were  able  to  do 
likewise,  were  they  able  to  drag  their 
people  into  war. 

“I  am  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  will  abuse  that  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  am  aware  that  liberty  is 
sometimes  dangerous;  but,  as  a  New 
York  minister  recently  pointed  out — 
‘Liberty  is  always  dangerous,  but  it 
is  the  safest  thing  we  have.’  ” 

■ 

Kent  Cooper's  Book 
To  Be  Issued  Dec.  8 

Farrar  and  Rinehart,  publishers,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  “Barriers 
Down,”  a  book  by  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
dealing  with  the  news  agency  epoch, 
will  be  released  Dec.  8. 

The  story  tells  of  the  breaking  down 
of  the  international  news  monopoly 
held  until  a  few  years  ago  by  three 
European  news  agencies,  which  was 
used  by  them  for  the  spread  of  in¬ 
formation  favorable  to  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  their  respective  countries. 
It  also  includes  Mr.  Cooper's  ideas  of 
what  should  be  written  into  the  next 
peace  treaty  regarding  a  free  press 
and  the  free  international  interchange 
of  news. 


“In  this  story,”  Mr.  Cooper  saU  k 
connection  with  the  book,  “I  haf|  * 
vealed  the  hitherto  unrecorded 
also  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clc«r^ 
the  accomplishments  unveil 
of  opportunity  to  the  American  nte 
through  which,  by  militant  actitni 
can  fulfill  a  mission  that  will  do 
than  any  other  one  thing  can  ponii, 
do  to  prevent  future  wars. 
person  can  do  it.  It  will  take 
earnest  interest  of  the  entire  prea.  i 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  know  of  no  c«. 
parable  opportunity.  If  I  am  riA| 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  It 
American  press  does  in  the  mattsif 
furthering  a  destiny  which  U  ^ 
dictate.” 


CORRECTION 

In  the  EIditor  &  Publisuzr  su|i|ik. 
ment  on  the  Associated  Press 
oly  suit,  published  Nov.  21,  the  on. 
ment  on  page  AP-4,  bottom  of  Ik 
column.  Suit  Is  “Censorship  in  || 
Making,”  was  credited  to  Charlal 
Kellogg  as  editor-in-chief,  Waterkm 
(Conn.)  Republican- American.  T^i 
a  typographical  error.  It  should  kn 
read  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  general  nx. 
ager,  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour.  Ne«. 
less  to  say.  Editor  &  Pt'etisun  deepiv 
regrets  the  error. 


NEWSPRINT  MEET  DEC.  10 

W.  G.  Chandler,  special  consulta:; 
to  the  WPB,  has  called  a  meeting  d 
the  Newspaper  Advisory  Committe 
for  Dec.  10  in  Washington.  Infon»d 
sources  considered  it  likely  that  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  newsprint  tonoip 
available  for  consumption  might  be 
ordered  by  Washington  and  Ottnr. 
governments  before  Jan.  1,  1943. 


British  Writers 
On  U.  S.  Censorship 

continued  from  page  9 


ai'.d  exaggerated  versions  seeping 
llirough  by  other  channels  later  on. 

But  a  question  of  policy  such  as 
that  is  best  settled  by  temperate  ar¬ 
gument  and  not  by  sweeping  indict¬ 
ments  of  censorship  which  in  the  past 
have  damaged — usually  unjustifiably — 
American  confidence  in  the  British. 

HESSELL  TILTMAN 

London  Daily  Sketch  and 

London  Allied  Newspapers 

NEWSPAPER  correspondents  and 

censors  have  been  known  to  hold 
differing  opinions  about  the  best  reg¬ 
ulated  censorships  (no  one  ever  heard 
of  a  correspondent  slapping  a  censor 
on  the  back  and  exclaiming,  “Well 
censored,  old  man!”),  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  recent  complaints  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  censorship  reg¬ 
ulations  should  not,  therefore,  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Relations  between  foreign 
correspondents  and  the  Navy  press 
censors  handling  outgoing  news  dis¬ 
patches  from  this  country  are  in  the 
main  excellent,  and  as  one  who  has 
worked  under  the  Japanese  and  Span¬ 
ish  censorships,  I  can  te.stify  that  in 
most  cases  the  working  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  variety  is,  by  comparison,  ten¬ 
derer  than  a  lover’s  caress. 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  accumulating  in 
recent  weeks.  Some  of  these  have 
been  concerned  with  the  hidden  mo¬ 
tives.  difficult  to  conjecture,  behind 
deletions  of  news  of  a  factual  nature 
widely  published  in  this  country. 
Every  foreign  correspondent  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  dossier  of  examples;  mine  in¬ 
cludes  the  suppression  of  the  fact  that 
a  certain  well  advertised  bomber  plant 


was  located  “out  Detroit  way.” 

Primarily,  however,  the  criticism 
arises  out  of  the  suppression  of  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion,  as  freely  expressed  and 
printed  in  this  country,  concerning 
such  matters  as  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  India,  and  the  Darlan  affair, 
on  which  it  can  scarcely  be  held  un¬ 
important  that  the  people  of  Britain 
should  be  fully  informed. 

From  my  experience  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  the  British  people 
are  getting  a  distorted  view  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assert 
that  Britain  is  not  getting  a  complete 
picture  of  the  trend  of  American 
opinion.  And  where  the  picture  is 
incomplete,  rumors  far  more  damaging 
than  the  truth  will  circulate  to  harm 
that  mutual  confidence  between  our 
two  nations  on  which  the  winning  of 
the  war,  and  still  more  the  winning  of 
the  peace,  depends. 

I  believe  many  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  any  political  censor¬ 
ship  that  checks  free  trade  in  opinion — 
flattering  or  rtherwise — between  one 
sector  of  the  Freedom  Front  and  an¬ 
other  will,  in  the  long  run,  inevitably 
result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

ROBERT  WAITHMAN 

London  News  Chronicle 

THERE  is  a  point  in  censorship  at 

which  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to 
make  a  stand,  and  that  point  is  reac'ied 
when  ♦he  interpretation  of  what  will 
help  the  enemy  becomes  so  wide  that 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas  between 
close  allies  is  interrupted. 

You  can  of  course  make  out  a  ct.se 
for  suppressing  criticism  of  British 
acts  or  policies  by  Americans,  and 
criticism  of  American  acts  or  policies 
by  Britons.  One  argument  is  that  it 
would  p’ease  the  enemy  to  think  that 
the  Americans  and  the  British  are 
falling  out  and  that  he  would  exploit 
this  idea  in  his  own  or  neutral  coun¬ 
tries.  But  unless  you  believe  that  the 


British  and  American  people  are  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  an  argument 
and  must  be  prevented  from  uttering 
criticism  of  one  another  lest  tender 
feelings  be  hurt,  no  case  for  censorship 
of  opinion  is  good  enough. 

Democracies  are  built  upon  and 
thrive  by  free  discussion,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  which  excludes  criticism  is 
not  free.  In  neither  the  American 
nor  the  British  democracy  has  the 
policy  of  protecting  the  public  from 
the  less  pleasant  facts  of  life  ever 
succeeded.  It  has  been  well  proved, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  people  must 
know  what  is  going  on  whether  it  is 
pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better 
half  of  our  case  against  the  suppres- 
.sion  of  critical  opinion  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  half  is 
more  difficult  to  present  since  it  is  not 
capable  of  proof.  The  rest  of  my  own 
argument  is  that  whatever  advantages 
may  accrue  from  attempts  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  falsely  representing 
the  American  and  British  people  as 
quarreling  among  themselves  can  be 
gained  only  at  the  risk  of  raising  bar¬ 
riers  of  ignorance  or  uncertainty  or 
mistrust  between  the  two  countries. 

ARTHUR  WEBB 

London  Daily  Herald 

THIS  IS  NOT  a  newspaper  war.  It  is 

one  for  survival  of  a  civilization. 
So  what  does  it  matter  whether  a 
“good  iJtory”  occasionally  gets  killed 
if  an  Allied  soldier  is  saved? 

True  censorships,  like  journalists, 
are  human.  They  make  mistakes  and 
are  sometimes  intolerant.  But  some¬ 
times  to  disclose  reasons  for  suppress¬ 
ing  a  “story”  would  mean  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  military  information 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Let  us  recognize  that. 

Even  democracies  cannot  be  told 
everything  in  wartime  without  aiding 
the  enemy  that  seeks  their  destruc¬ 


tion.  Anyone  who  had  anticipated  tk 
details  of  the  North  African  offensm 
would  have  had  a  “good  story,"  bit 
he  might  have  added  a  year  to  tbt 
length  of  the  war — and  a  million  fe 
the  war  casualties.  No  jounulk 
wants  a  single  soldier’s  death  at  he 
door. 

Cerrsorship  of  opinion  is  more  di- 
cult  and  more  liable  to  abuse  tbar. 
censorship  of  events  and  movemese 
Frankly  I  often  disagree  with  the 
censors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
when  they  suppress  comments  on  na- 
ters  of  vital  importance  to  our  re¬ 
spective  countries.  But  one  niK 
recognize  the  existence  of  psyche- 
logical  warfare  and  some  of  the  miK 
deadly  poison  gas  that  our  eneoie 
can  let  loose  are  tliose  ill-infon»c 
views  that  the  censorship  has  tcet- 
times  stopped  from  getting  furthc 
circulation.  Immediate  reactions  * 
events  are  not  always  correct.  Sow 
of  us  may  have  decided  views  ahm' 
the  Darlan  affair.  But  at  the  roonic' 
we  do  not  know  the  full  inside  sWT 
any  more  than  we  did  about  Cordc- 
Hull’s  Vichy  policy — although  sow  < 
us  did  make  a  shrewd  guess  abo; 
that 

On  m-Htters  of  this  sort  joumalif- 
who  are  responsible  and  well-infoiW^ 
('»*id  in  these  days  it  is  semetiae 
difficult  to  be  well-informed)  *•'* 
their  own  best  censors. 

But  there  are  others — on  both  sir 
of  the  Atlantic— who  apparently  sB- 
think  the  war  is  a  sort  of  ball  g*®* 
and  that  they  are  entitled  becau* 
they  have  a  seat  in  the  press  sU*^ 
to  record  every  move  and  '’“f* 
comment  made  by  every  excited 
uninstructed  fan. 

Journalists  and  censors  both  ^ 
get  a  right  perspective  about  tni^ 
We  can  do  more  by  consultation 
cooperation  than  we  can  do 
cism.  We  both  have  a  duty  to  de»“ 
racy.  We  must  not  fail  it. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


Photopaph  by  Preston  Reed,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 


Martin  berg  is  eating  pheasant  to¬ 
night.  Martin  Berg  and  600  other  disabled 
men  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital  in 
Minneapolis. 

Host  at  this  feast  is  Ed  Shave,  outdoor 
editor  of  The  Minneap>olis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune.  More  than  50  sportsmen’s  clubs 
throughout  Minnesota  supplied  Ed  with 
750  pheasants  to  feed  these  war  veterans. 

While  the  boys  from  Chateau  Thierry, 
Belleau  Wood,  the  Argonne  (and  battle¬ 
grounds  of  this  war)  put  away  the  pheas¬ 
ant,  old  songs  are  sung  by  girls  from  The 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune. 

THE  MAN  EVERYBODY  KNOWS 

Doing  this  annual  good  turn  is  just  a 
little  job  for  Ed  Shave.  Most  of  his  time  is 
spent  traveling  through  Minnesota  and  ad¬ 
joining  states,  writing  his  daily  outdoor 


column  for  The  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  sportsmen’s  clubs,  con¬ 
servation  groups  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  Ed  makes  around 
160  of  these  talks  a  year.  Result: 
no  man  in  all  Minnesota  is  known 
to  more  people  by  his  first  name. 

Whenever  anybody  wants  to  know 
anything  about  hunting  or  fishing 
or  vacationing  among  Minnesota’s  famous 
lakes  and  forests,  Ed’s  the  man  who  gets 
the  question  and  knows  the  answer. 

ED’S  FAVORITE  JOB 
But  of  all  the  neighborly  jobs  Ed  Shave 
does,  staging  this  annual  pheasant  dinner 
is  the  one  he  enjoys  most.  It’s  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  won  for  him  and  for  his 
newspaper  the  personal  confidence  and  re¬ 


Ed  Shave 


spect  of  readers  all  over  the  state. 
The  kind  of  thing  that  helps  make' 
a  newspaper  great. 

THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 
In  every  department  of. The 
Minneapiolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  there  are  men  and  wom¬ 
en  like  Ed  Shave— outstanding 
newspaper  people  who  inject  in¬ 
to  their  work  a  human  quality. 

That  is  why,  in  and  around  Minnesota, 
people  feel  a  little  closer  to  The  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  than  most  Amer¬ 
icans  feel  to  their  daily  newspapers.  Their 
confidence  in  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  its  news  coverage  and  their  respect  for 
its  decade-ahead  editing  are  coupled  with  a 
deep,  abiding  affection  for  this  newspaper 
as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 


Minnedpolis  ^Tribune 


JOHN  COWLES  •  Rnsidemt 


STAR-JOURNAL  (•vening)  •¥  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Over  300.000  ★  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  Over  350,000 
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the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  divided 
into  568  U.  S.  Census  tracts  by  which 
1940  population,  housing  and  other 
data  were  determined.  The  1940 
rentals  and  home  valuations  were 
used  to  establish  five  economic  groups 
within  each  of  these  tracts  to  establish 
the  qualitative  control  of  the  inter¬ 
viewing.  Population  distribution  by 
tracts  determined  the  quantitative  con¬ 
trol.  Corrections  were  made  for  popu¬ 
lation  shifts  and  increased  rental  val¬ 
uations  since  1940. 

More  than  15,000  interviews  were 
made — exclusively  in  homes.  Each 
person  more  than  15  years  old  in  every 
family  contacted  was  interviewed.  An 
actual  reader  was  defined  as  one  who 
had  read  one  or  more  items  (other 
than  comics  or  front  page  stories)  on 
two  or  more  pages.  The  interviewee 
was  confronted  with  each  of  the  daily 
and  Stmday  papers  (sequence  was 
rotated)  and  asked  to  identify  items 
read. 

The  steering  committee  for  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  composed  of  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  executive  head  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Stanford  University, 
chairman;  Walter  J.  Brunmark,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
May  Co.;  Philip  Corrin,  manager  of 


Bullock’s-Wilshire;  Charles  Melvin, 
research  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas  at 
Los  Angeles;  and  James  A.  McCaffrey, 
southern  district  manager  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. 

“Selection  of  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  executive  for  this  work  proved 
fortunate  in  that  it  made  these  key- 
men  ai^reciative  of  the  value  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  surveys,”  said  Baxter. 

The  committee  accepted  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  methodology  and 
the  report  was  published  over  the 
committeemen’s  signatures. 

Took  Two  Months 

“More  than  two  months  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  working  out  the  sampling 
and  interviewing  technique,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Baxter,  “which  made  frequent 
committee  meetings  necessary. 

“The  Times  took  part  in  these  meet¬ 
ings,  but  once  the  study  proper  got 
under  way,  relegated  itself  to  a  back 
seat  to  await  the  returns.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  Times  committed  itself  to 
the  publication  of  the  report,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome — to  let  the  chips 
lie  exactly  as  they  fell  and  to  publish 
the  findings  impartially  and  without 
comment.  This  plan  has  been  followed 
to  the  letter.” 


lisher 

Jeffress  Found  Able 
To  Manage  Affairs 

Edwin  B.  Jeffress,  president  of 
Greensboro  News  Company,  puhijT 
ers  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  IfeJ 
morning,  and  the  Greensboro  (N  r\ 
Record,  afternoon,  Nov.  18  was  i! 
dared  “now  sane  and  of  sound  niDj 
and  mMnory  and  competent  to  am. 
age  his  affairs”  by  a  jury  of  six  bib 
in  a  hearing  before  Joseph  P.  Shot, 
clerk  of  Superior  Court. 

Mr.  Jeffress  was  stricken  with  ct#. 
bral  hemorrhage  in  August,  1934^  aoi 
several  months  later  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jd. 
fress  was  appointed  trustee. 
court  order  fixes  date  when  final  g, 
counting  of  the  estate  will  be  made. 

The  trusteeship  was  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Jeffress  after  her  husband  be- 
came  seriously  ill.  In  asking  its  da- 
solution  Jeffress  contended  that  ha 
health  had  improved  sufficiently  ha 
him  to  handle  his  affairs.  Mrs.  W- 
fress  disagreed  and  asked  continuance 
of  the  trusteeship.  The  decision  gave 
Mrs.  Jeffress  60  days  to  file  an  ac¬ 
counting  and  ask  discharge,  after 
which  Jeffress  will  have  fuU  contid 
of  affairs  governed  by  the  trusteeship, 


600,000 
“IN”  PUNCHES 
PER  DAY 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Sponsored  'Census 
Of  Circulations' 

Analyzed  Wartime  Market 
And  Determined  Readers 
01  All  Dailies  There 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  24 — ^Mushroom 
growth  of  wartime  industries  in  and 
about  this  city  has  given  rise  to  a  free- 
for-all  of  circulation  coverage  claims 
among  the  leading  metropolitan  dailies. 
Greatest  difference  of  opinion  and  the 
subject  upon  which  there  was  no 
authoritative  data  was  the  war  worker 
— how  numerous  he  was,  what  news¬ 
paper  he  read,  how  much  money  he 
made. 

The  “Census  of  Circulations”  pub¬ 
lished  today,  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  but  compiled  by  Facts 
Consolidated  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  business,  advertising  and 
research  men,  is  intended  to  clarify 
this  situation. 

Fourfold  Furpoto 

Its  aims  are  fourfold;  1.  to  analyze 
the  wartime  Los  Angeles  market  with 
regard  to  major  changes  since  the  1940 
census;  2.  to  determine  occupational 
distribution  of  men  and  women;  3.  to 
break  down  current  population  into 
16  economic  divisions  of  Los  Angeles 
County;  4.  to  determine  newspaper 
readers  (as  differentiated  from  pur¬ 
chasers)  in  this  field  and  analyze  men 
and  women  readers  separately  by  age, 
economic  status,  occupation,  race, 
home  ownership,  length  of  residence, 
place  of  residence,  etc. 

Conjecture  had  it  that  already  the 
greatest  employment  of  both  men  and 
women  was  in  direct  war  work,  that 
incomes  of  war  worker  wage  earners 
averaged  between  $70  and  $90  a  week, 
that  this  coverage  was  most  valuable. 

The  census  disclosed  that  average 
weekly  earnings  of  all  wage  earners 
in  war  work  or  durable  goods  manu¬ 
facture  was  $47  as  of  July,  1942;  that 
314,715  men  (29.6%  of  male  popula¬ 
tion)  were  in  direct  war  industries; 
that  28,753  women  (2.1%  of  female 
population)  were  in  direct  war  indus¬ 
tries;  that  women  currently  are  being 
hired  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
men;  and  that  certain  war  industries 
estimate  that  women  ultimately  will 
be  employed  in  the  ratio  of  six  women 
to  four  men! 

'Hris  indicates,  comments  Robert  E. 
Baxter,  director  of  research  for  the 
Times,  that  numbers  and  percentages 
of  women  readers  are  of  increasing 
importance  in  war  markets — numer¬ 
ically  as  well  as  because  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  as  war  workers  and  domestic 
quartermasters. 

Interviews  were  made  throughout 


ReCji^Cill/  15  THE  PROFITRBLE 
mflRKET  OF  THE  REllj  HflVEfl  REGISTER 


More  than  600,000  men  and  women 
in  Detroit  punch  in  on  the  time 
clocks  in  a  thousand  shops  and  fac< 
tories.  And  every  punch  is  a  poke 
at  the  Axis.  Average  hourly  earnings 
in  Michigan  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  the  durable  goods  industries 
ran  up  to  $1.16.  Here  is  an  industrial 
payroll  totaling  over  $30,000,000 
weekly,  plus  another  400,000  men  and 


women  who  have  the  big  job  of  feed¬ 
ing,  housing,  clothing  and  servicing 
Detroit.  In  this  No.  1  American 
market  over  .37.3,000  families  depend 
upon  The  Detroit  Free  Press  each 
day  for  their  news  of  the  hour,  and 
their  buying  suggestions  .  .  .  50,000 
m(»re  families  than  a  year  ago.  Detroit 
grows  fast,  and  The  Free  Press  grows 
with  it. 


Pjrtroit  iSvtt 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Natl.  Representatives 
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Local  Sales  Rise 
In  Tire  Shortage, 
Survey  Shows 

63%  of  Wholescders  See 
Business  Up  10  to  25%  .  .  . 
22%  Note  Gain  to  50% 

Retail  sales  in  small  towns  have  in¬ 
creased  since  the  tire  shortage  was 
first  announced,  according  to  89.4%  of 
the  wholesale  grocers  and  wholesale 
druggists  reporting  in  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  October  by  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  A  total  of  2,462  wholesale 
grocers  and  720  wholesale  druggists 
were  represented  in  the  survey. 

A  10  to  25%  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  was  reported  by  63.4%  of  those 
replying.  A  25  to  M%  increase  was 
noted  by  22.7%.  An  increase  up  to 
10%  was  reported  by  3.6%,  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  percentage  of  those  replying  said 
business  had  improved  between  50% 
and  100%.  No  percentages  were  given 
by  6.7%. 

Gain  for  Small  Towns  Saen 

Answers  to  other  questions  asked 
were:  “Have  the  small  town  stores  in 
your  territory  improved  their  stocks 
as  a  result  of  stimulated  trade?” — ^yes, 
86.6%;  no,  13.4%;  and  “Do  you  believe 
the  average  small  town  will  continue 
to  be  a  better  retail  outlet  than  it  was 
before  the  present  situation  arose?” — 
yes,  89.9%;  no,  10.1%. 

In  announcing  the  results  of  the 
survey,  Earl  E.  Sproul,  vice-president 
of  WNU,  said: 

“Without  being  partisan  in  favor  of 
any  one  class  of  retail  markets  against 
other  markets,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  changes  in  the  merchandising  set¬ 
up  of  this  country  are  now  taking 
place.  Whether  these  changes  are  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  war,  to  tire  ration¬ 
ing,  to  population  trends  to  large  cities 
from  the  wide  open  spaces,  or  any 
other  cause  is  beside  the  point.  TTie 
fact  is  that  American  living  is  under¬ 
going  marked  transformations.  There¬ 
fore,  new  evaluations  of  markets  and 
customers  must  be  made  if  American 
business  intends  to  advance  as,  of 
course,  it  does. 

“One  outstanding  truth,  as  shown  in 
our  studies  of  the  situation,  is  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat^  are  now 
obligated  to  adopt  more  fixed  habits 
of  living  in  place  of  the  restless  habits 
which  were  brought  about  by  easy 
motor  transportation.  How  long  this 
will  continue  no  one  can  say,  but  it 
seems  safe  to  assert  that  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  at  least  during 
the  years  of  economic  reconstruction 
which  will  follow,  retailing  in  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  highly 
localized.  That  being  true,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  consumer  goods  will  do 
well  to  pay  the  greatest  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  small  town  store.” 

WNU  noted  “a  significant  and  en¬ 
couraging  feature”  in  the  large  num¬ 
ber  who  not  only  answered  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  three  questions,  but  took  the 
time  to  offer  special  comment.  Some 
t3rpical  statements  were: 

Iowa:  “We  believe  the  small  town  will  be 
a  much  better  retail  outlet  for  the  duration 
and  possibly  for  some  time  beyond  that." 

Arkansas:  "Small  town  should  be  a  better 
retail  outlet  for  several  years  to  come.” 

Ohio:  “Sales  have  increased  substantially 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  much 
of  this  gain  will  be  of  permanent  character.” 

Missouri:  “From  here  on  small  town  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  a  big  factor  in  food  distribution." 

Tennnsee:  “Increase  is  25%,  merchants 
are  buying  all  the  goods  they  can  get,  and 
their  situation  looks  better  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

Oklahoma:  “The  average  small  town  in  our 
part  of  the  country  will  be  out  when  this  war 
is  over,  but  the  farm  town  that  has  always 


been  better  than  average,  will  still  be  a  good 
retail  outlet." 

Wisconsin:  “Because  of  price  stabilisation, 
improved  rural  stocks  and  better  merchandis- 
ing,  the  outlook  of  the  small  town  merchant  is 
greatly  improved,  and  will  be  even  better  when 
the  population  shifts  back." 

Michigan:  “The  trend  is  definitely  back  to 
the  small  local  store,  and  where  merchants  see 
their  opportunity,  they  have  an  excellent  out¬ 
look  now,  and  bright  future  prospects." 

■ 

NAMES  “SPECIAL" 

The  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News  has  reappointed  Howland  and 
Howland,  Inc.  as  national  advertising 
representative. 


WARTIME  ADS 

The  second  in  the  series  of  supple¬ 
ments  to  “Advertising  Goes  to  War”, 
published  last  July  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  was  issued  this 
week.  The  Bureau’s  supplements  are 
designed  to  provide  a  continuing  pic¬ 
ture  of  effective  wartime  advertising 
in  America  ...  to  demonstrate  the 
usefulness  of  advertising  in  a  nation 
at  war,  the  services  it  can  perform  for 
the  public,  for  business  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  war  continues.  More 
than  50  representative  wartime  news¬ 
paper  ads  are  reproductd. 


HONOR  THONE  GIRI5 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  23— Telephog 
operators  representing  the  four  La 
Angeles  metropolitan  dailifg  ^ 
honored  at  the  “Ladies  of  the  Prta’ 
annual  breakfast  given  at  the 
Grove  here  last  week  by  ThetaSpu 
Phi,  national  professional  sorority  {(g 
women  in  journalism.  More  t^  311 
attended  the  affair  including  3,]^ 
Frank  Moore,  motion  picture  sodttt 
editor  of  the  Herald-Express,  natiotai 
president  of  the  sorority.  Naomi  Biat^ 
fashion  editor  of  the  Daily  Newt  wn 
toastmistress. 


WHERE  DOES  THE  SHIPWORKETS 
PAYROLL  DOLLAR  GO? 

AppnMhmMm  parcwitogM  after  FaM 
lacaiM  Taxas  ara  OariacM. 

War  Savings  Bonds  .  .  .  ,  lOjI 

Foods . 325 

Clothing . 115 

Rent . 115 

Fuel  &  Electricity . $5 

Home  Furnishings . 45 

Transportation . $5 

Medical  Care . 35 

Household  Operations,  etc.  .  15 
Contributions,  Gifts,  Saviagt  45 
State  Income  Tax . 25 

Wdftrlieted  IrMR  tiM  Wlimii.  mM 
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.  How  TO  LIVE  ON 
^24,145,563  A  MONTH! 


THE  PORTLAND  AREA- 

Oregon*s  Primary  Market 

Here  in  one  county,  month  by  month, 
industrial  payrolls  arc  almost  double 
those  inOregon’s  remaining  35  counties. 

76% 

(112,129)  of  the  daily  Journal’s 
circulation  is  concentrated  in 
Portland.  Here  The  JOURNAL 
LEADS  by  20,450  FAMIUES! 


That’s  what  industrial  workers  in  the  Portland 
area  have  to  scrape  along  on.  Of  course  it’s  a 
nice  raise  over  the  *7,298,566  payroll  for  the 
same  month  last  year.  .\nd  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  Mrs.  Portland  has  no  trouble  finding 
ways  and  means  to  spend  this  money.  How 
she  spends  the  family’s  ever-increasing  payroll 
dollars  is  revealed  by  a  suney  recently  released 
by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Portland  . .  this  will  give  you  an  idea  of  where 
the  money  goes;  *2,414,556  a  month  for  war 
bonds;  *7,680,000  a  month  for  food;  *2,414,566 
a  month  for  clothing;  *960,000  a  month  for 
home  furnishings  and  *2, 160,000  a  month  for 
household  operations,  recreation,  personal 
care,  etc. 

All  this  means  that  *24,145,563  ...  63%  of 
Oregon’s  *37,778,810  industrial  payroll  for  one 
month  ...  is  concentrated  in  the  Portland 
Area.  Here  in  one  year,  industrial  payrolls 
have  more  than  tripled,  During  the  same  per¬ 
iod,  in  Oregon’s  remaining  35  counties  in¬ 
dustrial  payrolls  have  increased  only  20%. 


THE 

A- 


JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


sas  City  for  a  few  weeks  we  find  geuns  over  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  last  year  like  these — ^up  15%,  up  7%, 
up  39%,  up  25%,  up  46%,  up  41%.  Time  2dter  time 
Kansas  City  and  the  Kcuisas  City  federal  reserve  dis¬ 
trict  have  shown  percentage  gains  that  topped  the 
nation. 


The  population  of  Greater  Kcuisas  City  amd  the  in- 
dustriad  areas  contiguous  to  it  has  soared  to  record 
heights  in  the  laist  year. 


Central  location  and  easy  accessibility  are  two  of 
mauiy  factors  contributing  to  this  amazing  expansion. 
Kamsais  City  is  the  hub  of  all  the  great  raulway  sys¬ 
tems  operating  in  the  Southwest.  Twelve  maun  trunk 
lines  amd  ^eir  subsidiary  lines  deliver  an  endless 
streaun  of  caurgo  both  in  passenger  traffic  and  in  freight 
to  Kansas  City's  terminals  amd  depots. 


Here,  indeed,  is  advertising  opportunity — new  con¬ 
centration  of  population,  new  levels  of  buying  power, 
new  industries,  new  needs — a  surging,  virile  com¬ 
munity  with  those  elements  of  chamge  and  growth 
that  make  it  the  nation's  most  responsive  maurket. 


Kauisais  City  enjoys  similar  advamtages  as  a  motor  bus 
amd  aviation  center.  It  is  am  easy  city  to  reach  and, 
being  the  “most  inlamd"  of  all  large  cities,  it  is  a 
logicad  choice  for  the  location  of  mamy  vitad  war  in¬ 
dustries. 


Yes.  The  Star's  circulation  hais  kept  pace.  In  adl  the 
territory  in  amd  auround  Kansas  City,  where  factories 
are  whirring  amd  where  vast  new  projects  are  \mder 
construction.  The  Star  has  away  and  by  far  the  largest 
circulation  in  its  history. 


Hamd  in  hamd  with  population  growth  have  come  sen- 
sationad  increaises  in  spendaible  income.  Not  only  are 
there  more  wage  eaumers  in  Kamsaus  City  than  ever 
before,  but  all  workers,  both  new  and  old,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  highest  wages  ever  padd  to  Americam  lad>or. 

Glancing  back  over  the  record  of  retadl  sales  in  Kam- 


The  Staur  is  glad  to  inform  its  advertisers  that  the 
newcomers  to  Kansas  City  are  adding  their  names  to 
its  list  of  subscribers  and  that  they,  like  the  older  Kam- 
sais  City  residents,  are  not  only  depending  on  The  Star 
for  news  but  aure  using  its  advertising  columns  for 
guidance  in  their- major  and  minor  purchaises. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Evening-317,735 


Sunday— 327,383 


Morning — 314,330 
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Relax  Mileage 
Rationing  for 
December 

Newspaper  Trucks  to  (^t 
Gas  li  Certificate  of  War 
Necessity  Applied  For 

Washington,  Nov.  23 — The  new 
mileage  rationing  plan  has  been  re¬ 
laxed  to  the  extent  that  newspaper 
publishing  companies  and  other  truck 
users  who  have  applied  for  but  have 
not  obtained  their  certificates  of  war 
necessity  will  be  given  rations  for  the 
month  of  December,  but  will  have  that 
gallonage  subtracted  from  the  amoimts 
finally  determined  upon  as  necessary. 

This  decision  was  made  over  the 
week-end  as  circulators  and  others 
conferred  with  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply  on  such  problems  as  wide¬ 
spread  circulation  areas  and  scarcity 
of  gasoline  which  is  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  reporters  and  photographers 
to  cover  their  territory. 

Appeals  May  Be  Made 

Holders  of  temporary  rations  ex¬ 
piring  Dec.  31,  or  ^ose  having  certifi¬ 
cates,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  gasoline  that  has  been  al¬ 
lowed,  may  appeal  at  once  for  modi¬ 
fication  to  the  ODT  district  office.  A 
corrected  certificate  will  be  issued, 
ODT  promises,  if  due  cause  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  adjustment  is  shown. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  stated,  applications  for  certifi¬ 
cates  contained  insufficient  information 
to  enable  the  ODT  to  determin'  how 
much  gasoline  or  mileage  w:i.s  re¬ 
quired.  In  such  cases,  small  amoimts 
of  gasoline  were  allowed  the  operators 
to  tide  them  over  pending  receipt  of 
further  information. 

Reductions  in  requested  mileage 
(already  cut  in  accordance  with  previ¬ 
ous  orders)  running  as  much  as  50%, 
brought  a  number  of  objecting  circula¬ 
tors  to  Washington  in  the  past  few 
days.  It  was  obvious  that  the  grants 
of  gasoline  had  been  computed  upon 
what  would  be  necessary  to  move  full 
loads,  and  had  not  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  truck 
moves  as  the  editions  come  off  the 
press  and  cannot  be  held  for  full  loads. 
Some  adjustment  on  that  score  seemed 
in  sight,  yet  was  not  assured. 

Raperfars'  Pretpacti  Poor 

The  conference  indicated  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  additional  gasoline,  prob¬ 
ably  “C”  books,  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  circulation  supervisors,  but 
the  prospect  of  that  type  of  ration 
books  for  reporters  and  cameramen 
seemed  very  poor. 

The  West  Coast  circulators  received 
little  more  than  appreciation  of  their 
problem.  The  difficulty,  they  were 
told,  is  that  granting  relief  to  th«n 
would  open  up  rationing  for  multiple 
appeals  to  solve  peculiar  locality  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  end  might  never  be  in 
sight.  If  such  relief  can  be  had,  it  will 
not  be  on  a  sectional  basis,  it  seemed 
certain. 

■ 

To  Continue  Hearing 
On  Minimum  Wage 

The  public  hearing  to  receive  evi¬ 
dence  from  all  interested  persons  on 
the  propriety  of  fixing  a  minimum 
wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  which  will 
affect  directly  some  45,000  employes 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  and  al¬ 
lied  graphic  arts  industry  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  10:00  a.m.,  Dec.  7,  in  Room 
.  3229  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington.  Evidence  or  testi¬ 


mony  may  be  submitted  by  any  inter-  of  employes  in  the  industry  be  in-  BOMAR  ARMY  MAJOR 
ested  parties.  Major  Robert  M.  Camp-  creased  from  30  cents  an  hour  to  40  Washington  Nov  24— Ed 
beU  will  preside.  cents  an  hour,  -^e  coi^tl^  con-  ^  Associated  Press  coSi 

This  was  armoimced  Nov.  21  by  L.  sisted  of  an  equal  number  of  repre-  j  x  ^  w  j  « 

Metcalfe  Walling,  Administrator  of  sentatives  for  the  public,  the  employ-  ments  since  l«yi6  rennrted 
U.e  W«e  »d  Hour  and  Public  Cn-  era  and  U,e  .„.ployea. 

tracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  sold  leaves  of  a  mainr  • 

Labor.  TOCONTOTOEADS  Lla  'Xr  s  ‘‘ft* 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Men  representing  Michigan  agri-  been  commissioned  in  the  Army  and 
Astor,  New  York,  Sept.  29,  an  indus-  cultural  interests,  agreeing  the  war  assigned  as  aide  to  Col.  Francis  V 
try  committee  of  27  members,  recom-  has  created  a  market  for  all  Michigan  FitzCSerald,  chief  of  the  war  infonna- 
mended  by  a  vote  of  26  to  1,  after  foodstuffs,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Lan-  tion  division.  Major  Bomar  was  born 
hearing  testimony  and  studying  eco-  sing  decided  to  ask  the  1943  legisla-  in  Aiken,  S.  C.,  and  served  on  the 
nomic  and  competitive  conditions  in  ture  to  continue  the  $30,000  advertising  reportorial  staffs  of  the  Liezingtoi 
the  industry,  that  the  minimum  wages  fund  as  a  “good  will’  measure.  (Ky.)  Herald,  and  the  Detroit  Nevi 


Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies 


The  mails  today  are  carrying  a  war-time  load.  De¬ 


lays  are  unavoidable.  And  delays  can  be  costly  too 


they  throw  your  advertising  schedule  off-stride, 


resulting  in  omissions  and  man-hours  lost  to  adver¬ 


tisers  and  media  alike.  Don’t  YOU  delay!  See  that 


all  instructions,  schedules,  printing  material  etc. 


are  mailed  ahead  of  time.  Allow  a  few  extra  days. 


It  will  help  everybody, 


DMrr  MAK  tOUR  ADt^TKttiG  III  TUIIt--im  n%HlAD  0f  tuu 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DETROIT  ATLANTA  DALLAS  CHARLOTTE  ST.  LOUIS 
MEMPHIS  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 
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rNOVEMBER28,1942 

by  KENT  COOPER 


THE  TIMELY,  INSIDE  STORY  OF 


‘The  Greatest  Crusade 
of  Newspaperdom’ 


A  MISSION  FOR  AMERICA'S  PRESS 

“In  this  story  /  have  revealed  the  hitherto  un~ 
recorded  past;  also  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  accomplishments  unveil  avenues  of  opportunity 
to  the  American  press  through  which,  by  militant 
action,  it  can  fulfill  a  mission  that  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  can  possibly  do  to  prevent  future 
wars.  No  one  person  can  do  it.  It  tvill  take  the  earnest 
iMerest  of  the  entire  press.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
know  of  no  comparable  opportunity.  If  I  am  right, 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  American  press 
does  in  the  matter  of  furthering  a  destiny  which  it 
can  dictate*’  ^  ^ 


FARRAR  &  RINEHART 
NEW  YORK 


324  Pages— $3.00 


This  story  begins  twenty-eight  years  ago  in 
1914  when  Kent  Cooper,  now  General  Manager 
of  The  Associated  Press,  found  an  unanswered 
cablegram  in  the  New  York  offices  of  AP. 

Mr.  Cooper's  investigation  of  why  that  cable 
was  unanswered  —  and  unanswerable  —  led  to 
one  of  the  major  achievements  of  our  day.  That 
was  the  breaking  down  by  the  AP  of  the  inter¬ 
national  news  monopoly  held  until  a  few  years 
ago  by  three  European  news  agencies  and  which 
was  used  by  them  for  the  spreading  of  informa¬ 
tion  favorable  to  the  national  interests  of  their 
respective  countries. 

It  was,  as  Mr,  Cooper  calls  it,  **the  greatest 
crusade  of  newspaperdom"  and  realized  a 
dream  of  many  years:  true  and  unbiased  inter¬ 
national  news,  the  sources  of  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all. 

Told  here  for  the  first  time  by  the  man  who 
led  the  fight,  the  account  of  this  crusade  is 
one  no  American  editor  can  afford  to  miss 
today.  It  carries  equally  important  thoughts 
for  tomorrow. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEh 


Subsidized . . .  newspaper  ? 


...Ihe  Sun  is  not  a  legitimate  newspaper  ...  It  is  part  of  an  alien 

and  radical  conspiracy  against  our  republican  form  of  government. 

It  is  subsidized  by  the  government  to  the  extent  that  its  losses,  running 

into  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  are  deducted  from  the  owner’s  income  tax.” 

— Robert  R.  McCormick,  in  a  statement  published  in 
The  New  York  Times,  August  29, 1942 


The  Chicago  Sun  was  started  last  December  by 
Marshall  Field,  using  Marshall  Field’s  money. 

Mr.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  only  other 
morning  newspaper  in  Chicago,  does  not  approve  of 
The  Sun.  He  says  that  The  Sun  is  subsidized  by  the 
government,  and  its  losses  are  deductible  from  the 
owner’s  income  tax. 

If  spending  your  own  money  in  a  new  business 
can  be  construed  as  a  government  subsidy — Mr. 
McCormick  forgets  that  The  Tribune  has  often 
employed  similar  "subsidies.” 

The  New  York  News,  started  by  The  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1919,  enabled  the  Tribune  to  deduct 
from  its  contemporary  income  taxes  the  amount  due 
on  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Liberty  Magazine,  a  Chicago  Tribune  project,  is 
reported  to  have  lost  $14,000,000  between  1923  and 
1931,  w  hen  the  T ribune  got  out  from  under.  Liberty’s 
losses  drew  loud  complaints  from  minority  Tribune 


stockholders,  who  apparendy  did  not  realize  they 
were  being  ^^subsidized”  by  the  government. 

The  Detroit  Mirror,  sponsored  by  the  Tribune, 
is  reported  to  have  lost  $2,000,000  in  the  seventeen 
months  of  its  existence  in  1931  and  1932 — years 
when  the  government  needed  income  taxes  badly. 

The  Tribune’s  timber  holdings  and  paper  mill 
have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  deductions  from  the 
Tribune’s  income  taxes  at  various  times. 

The  radio  stadon  WGN  was  carried  by  the 
Tribune  at  a  considerable  loss  for  several  years  before 
it  became  self  sustaining. 

The  Washington  Times-Herald,  a  consistently 
unprofitable  personal  enterprise,  is  still  owned  and 
operated  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  whose  income 
for  the  most  part  comes  from  Chicago  Tribune  stock. 

*So  it  would  seem  that  all  these  Chicago  Tribune 
enterprises  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  similarly 
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subsidized”  to  the  extent  of  some  $20,000,000. 


When  The  Tribune  and  its  stockholders  started 
and  maintained  publishing  and  business  ventures  in 
New  York,  Detroit,  Canada  and  Washington,  D.C. 


When  Marshall  Field  chooses  to  spend  his  own 


subsidized  by  the  government. 


Or  does  the  devastating  difference  (in  Mr. 


McCormick’s  mind)  lie  in  the  fact  that  Marshall 
Field  spends  his  money  in  Chicago? 

And  that  The  Chicago  Sun  may  be  "subsidized” 
by  some  of  the  revenues  that  would  have  otherwise 
come  to  The  Tribune? 


.  it  was  assumed  that  such  ventures  were  supported 
at  the  expense  of  their  principals,  and  not 
’’subsidized”  by  the  government.  The  Tribune  and 
its  stockholders  merely  engaged  in  commendable  free 
enterprise,  the  inalienable  right  of  every  American. 


money  in  starting  a  new  newspaper  in  Chicago,  his 
venture  is  "part  of  an  aUen  and  radical  conspiracy 
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THE  SCRAP  DRIVE 

ALL  NEWSPAPERMEN,  all  connected  with  the 

daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  country, 
will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  record  in 
the  recent  scrap  and  salvage  drive.  They  picked 
up  a  task  that  had  been  badly  bungled  at  a  time 
when  the  steel  industry  faced  the  probability  of 
an  immediate  shutdown  for  lack  of  scrap  mate¬ 
rials.  They  rallied,  without  exception,  to  the  call 
for  help  from  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
within  three  w’eeks  they  added  more  than  5,000,- 
000  tons  from  sources  that  had  been  practically 
invisible.  That  total  w’ill  be  considerably 
increased  as  reports  come  in  from  areas  which 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  canvassed. 

Editor  &  Publish  kr  reports  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  some  facts  which  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  should  have.  They  gave  lav¬ 
ishly  of  space  in  their  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  and  they  were  equally  generous  in  the 
donation  of  display  space.  During  the  three 
weeks  of  intensive  pressure,  the  subject  of  scrap 
was  front  page  news  in  every  issue.  Readers 
were  not  permitted  to  forget  that  Uncle  Sam 
needed  every  ounce  of  idle  metal  until  the  com¬ 
munity  reached  or  passed  its  quota.  From  news¬ 
paper  shops  themselves  came  a  quantity  of  scrap 
that  averaged  about  a  ton  from  every  office,  large 
and  small — and  a  ton  of  any  kind  of  metal  takes 
a  lot  of  a.s.sembling  and  moving. 

Maylie  newspapers  can’t  always  win  elec  tions. 
.\s  we  have  pointed  out  many  a  time,  that  isn’t 
their  job  at  all,  and  their  record  is  a  lot  better 
than  a  superficial  examination  would  indicate  in 
that  resjiect.  They  proved,  however,  in  their 
leadership  and  guidance  in  this  drive  for  a  na¬ 
tional  need  that  their  hold  on  public  opinion  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  American  life. 

ALLOW  FOR  SLOW  MAILS 

EVEN  IN  NORMAL  TIMES,  newspapers  and 

other  publications  have  often  been  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  arrival  of  advertising  orders, 
copy,  or  plates  on  top  of  deadline,  or  even  after 
deadline.  In  the  first  instance,  advertising  has 
sometimes  been  accommodated  by  reshuffling 
make-up  at  the  last  minute,  with  results  that  gen¬ 
erally  displeased  both  the  publisher  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  With  the  stuff  that  arrived  after  the  presses 
were  running,  the  publisher  had  the  sense  of  losing 
a  piece  of  business,  the  advertiser  the  knowledge 
that  inefficiency  somewhere  along  the  line  had 
cost  him  the  chance  to  get  his  message  to 
pro.spective  customers,  with  presumptive  loss  of 
sales. 

Under  war  transportation  conditions,  mail  deliv¬ 
eries  are  nece.ssarily  slower  than  normal.  Several 
experiences  of  Editor  &  Pubusher  in  recent 
months  are  confirmed  by  New  York  newspaper 
representatives,  who  report  frequent  occurrence 
of  late  delivery  of  orders  and  copy.  It  appears 
that  the  production  departments  of  some  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  still  operating  on  the  “Garri¬ 
son  finish”  theory,  holding  copy  and  orders  to  the 
last  minute  that  rail  or  air  can  deliver  the  stuff 
to  publication  office.  It  is  not  good  wartime 
practice. 

Proiluction  chiefs  should  make  it  their  business 
to  see  that  ample  allowance  is  made  for  delays  in 
transmission  of  advertising.  And  with  Winter 
immediately  ahead,  much  more  than  normal  mar¬ 
gin  should  be  given.  The  railroads  and  airlines 
are  jammed  to  the  guards  with  war  traffic,  and 
they  should  have  the  full  cooperation  of  civilian 
activities  so  that  both  our  war  and  peace  business 
can  be  transacted  with  as  little  congestion  and 
inconvenience  as  possible. 


Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  in  hea\enly  places  in  Christ. 

— Ephesians  1:3. 


THANKSGIVING 

MILLIONS  OF  American  homes  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day,  1942,  heeded  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  and  knelt  in  prayers  of  gratitude  that 
they  are  alive  toilay  on  United  States  soil.  True, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  war  that  is  certain  to  bring 
liereavement  and  .sorrow  to  thou.sands  of  those 
homes;  true,  that  we  face  the  loss  of  many  mate¬ 
rial  comforts  that  we  used  to  think  of  as  essential; 
true,  that  we  face  a  burden  of  taxation  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  experienced  by  us.  Grant 
all  that,  and  we  are  still  the  most  fortunate 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — blessed  by  the 
.\lmighty  with  gifts  that  have  been  .showered  on 
no  other  land. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  past,  but  the  season  for 
thank.s^ving  should  never  be  over  for  us.  Daily 
we  have  reason  to  prmse  God  for  what  we  have 
and  what  we  are;  even  more  have  we  rea.son  to 
.seek  constantly  that  He  will  guide  us  in  the  paths 
of  right  and  justice,  using  the  bles.sing.s  that  have 
been  given  us  for  the  advancement  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  on  the  whole  earth. 

.And,  in  the  spirit  of  the  season.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  extends  its  sincere  thanks  to  the  loyal 
subscribers  and  advertisers  for  their  continued 
patronage,  and  to  our  friends  throughout  the 
journalistic  field  for  their  cooperation  and  counsel. 

CLEAR  OUT  THIS  FOG 

CURIOUS,  INDEED,  would  be  the  new.spapers 
of  this  land  if  they  had  to  be  put  together  by 
the  people  now  defined  as  “essential”  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  Occupational  Order 
No.  27  of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  only 
editorial  workers  apparently  recognized  as  “essen¬ 
tial”  to  newspaper  production  are  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  war  corre.spondents — a  pair  of  titles 
which  have  no  individuality  on  the  majority  of 
American  papers. 

In  metropolitan  offices  there  is  a  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  even  in  the  reporting  ranks,  ranging  from  the 
cub  to  the  city  desk,  with  every  man  qualified  for 
sjiecial  duties.  On  smaller  newspajiers  that  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  prevail.  Every  man  or  woman  from 
the  publisher  dow’n  has  to  be  qualified  to  write  an 
ad,  sell  a  subscription,  cover  a  fire  or  a  wedding, 
or  even  sweep  out  the  office  in  the  morning.  If 
exemption  from  military  service  is  to  be  confined 
within  the  definitions  set  by  Order  No.  27,  many 
a  newspaper  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  for 
lack  of  hands  to  put  it  together. 

Happily,  that  dire  fate  does  not  seem  to  be 
imminent. 

The  latest  word  to  come  from  Washington 
gives  the  local  selective  service  boards  consider¬ 
ably  more  latitude  than  w’as  evident  from  the 
specific  terms  of  the  definitive  order.  Married 
men  engaged  in  e.ssential  industries  can  be  placed 
in  Class  3-B  by  their  local  boards. 

That  puts  it  up  to  employers  to  decide 
whether  a  man  is  essential  to  continuity  of  the 
oiieration  of  the  business  and  whether  he  can  lie 
replaced  with  someone  who  is  not  eligible  for  more 
necessary  work  for  the  war  effort. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  DEMOCRACY? 

THE  Chicago  T ribune  has  a  plan  for  the  “encour¬ 
agement  of  democracy”  both  in  England  uuj 
the  United  States.  In  an  editorial  Nov.  22,  tk 
Tribune  announced  that  it  had  resolved  to  ceur 
u.sing  titles  of  nobility  in  its  columns  whenever 
the  use  can  be  avoided. 

“It  may  be  a  small  thing  we  do  for  demorcraq 
and  nothing  the  London  papers  will  immediatdv 
copy,  but  regardless  of  that,  we’ll  try  it," 
the  editorial.  “Hereafter  in  the  columns  of  tk 
Tribune,  Adm.  Sir  Horatio  Homblower  wiU  k 
■Adm.  Horatio  Homblower,  nothing  more  ud 
nothing  less.  There  may  be  .some  slips.  Copy 
from  abroad  is  peppered  with  tabu  titles.  TV 
copyreaders  may  find  that  their  work  is  as  tedi¬ 
ous  as  picking  birdshot  out  of  a  prairie  chickeg. 
.And  there  will  be  a  problem  as  well  as  dipt. 
What,  for  instance,  to  do  with  Halifax?  Mr.  HiB- 
fax?  Citizen  Halifax?  Or  just  Halifax?  Troubles 
lieset  even  the  moderate  progressive.  Let  tk 
prodigious  planners  take  heed.  The  ladies  wflj 
also  make  difficulties.  Lady  Bath  as  Mrs.  Bstli 
is  an  evident  problem.  However,  an  earnest 
effort  will  be  made.  If  you  find  us  forced  to  cco- 
promi.se,  remember  the  four  freedoms  and  tk 
Atlantic  Charter.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  begs  leave  to  disagree. 
The  essence  of  democracy  is  not  at  all  concemed 
with  the  titles  by  which  people  are  known,  ud 
there  is  in  England  more  than  one  privileged 
wearer  of  a  coronet  who  more  truly  stand-s  f« 
democracy  than  many  an  untitled  .American.  .\nd, 
God  knows,  even  so  able  a  copy  desk  as  that  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  big  enough  job  nuk¬ 
ing  the  day’s  complex  news  intelligible  without 
putting  them  to  the  artificial  ta.sk  of  weedinj 
harmless,  and  generally  meaningless,  titles  out  o( 
the  cables.  We  predict  a  short  life  for  this  experi¬ 
ment. 

BAD  PROOFREADING 

M.AYBE  THE  WAR  and  its  drain  on  man-power 
is  re.sponsible,  or  maybe  w’e  have  been  tk 
victim  of  a  curious  coincidence,  but  not  in  t 
quarter  century  of  reading  have  we  noticed  « 
many  typographical  errors  in  new’spapers,  books, 
and  magazines,  as  in  recent  weeks. 

In  the  course  of  editing  the  copy  for  last  wedis 
supplement  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  concerning 
the  Associated  Press  suit,  the  copy  desk  cum 
across  not  less  than  a  dozen  instances  of  obvi¬ 
ously  omitted  words  like  “not,”  or  the  appearanct 
of  “not”  when  “now”  was  certainly  intended—* 
little  freak  that  changed  the  entire  meaning  of 
the  message.  In  one  telegram,  the  word  “favored 
made  a  sentence  so  much  gibberi.sh  until  a  cor¬ 
rected  message  was  received.  The  w-ord  should 
have  been  “covered.” 

A  recent  book  on  newspaper  work  by  a  famous 
author  contained  not  less  than  a  dozen  misspell¬ 
ings  of  names  which  should  have  been  familiu 
to  any  publishing  house  proofreader. 

Our  ow’n  favorite  paper  is  not  without  sm  m 
this  matter,  and  we  are  not  casting  stones,  but 
the  whole  subject  of  proofreading  is  far  from 
unimportant.  Newspapers  may  justly  plead  tk 
exigences  of  deadlines  and  the  occasional  new 
for  railroading  type,  but  that  alibi  can  hardly 
stand  for  other  publications. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  UTERATUBE 

Bles.sed  be  the  gracious  Power  who  taught  man¬ 
kind 

I'o  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind.  ^ 
— George  Crabbe,  in  “Book*- 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  ,S//W«/t 


TBieUNt  TO^t*  CH'Coqo 


ABThoB  C(A/«FO«D  Gi 


“Our  leading  daily  fea¬ 
ture.  Gets  more  popular 
the  longer  it  runs.’^ 

— Hugh  Harrison,  managing  edu 
tor,  Daven port,  Iowa,  Democrat. 


the  War  Production  Fund  to  Conserve  ZTTrmrr’rrm 

Manpower.  FOLKS  WC 

Charles  Sanders,  Jr.,  former  editor 
of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  ad-  »»  U'l 

vertising  manager  of  the  Gainesville 
—  (Ga.)  Eagle,  has  become  associate 

jnd  publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  and  ^itor  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lindner,  publisher  of  the  Monroe  (Ga.)  Walton  Tribune. 


personal 


ROBERT  W.  K.  KINCEY,  industrial 
editor,  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  was  bom  into  the  newspaper 
business.  He 
started  his  busi- 
ness  career  as 
office  boy  for  his 
father  who  ■!. 

that  time  oper- 

the  W/j^ 

Selma  Mirror. 

Later  he  worked 
as  reporter 
the  Selma 
Times  -  Journal. 

In  1922  he  poined  HHHBTflii 
the  Birmingham 

Age-Herald,  R.  W.  Kincey 
later  becoming 

city  editor.  He  also  served  for  a  time 
as  city  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register. 

_  _  ^  Although  he  has  been  in  the  news- 

of  the  Younpstoion  Shij^in^  N^s  busine^  al^  Im  life  lOnwy 

and  associate  editor  of  the  Buckeye  ‘  .  * 

Tavern  News,  the  liquor  trade  journal 
in  Ohio  for  the  past  six  years. 

Sally  Spencer,  daughter  of  a  U.  S. 

Army  colonel  stationed  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Dolly  Uption, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Journal  as  copy  girl. 

Leroy  E.  Fess,  farm  and  feature 
writer,  has  resigned  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  to  join  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 

Walter  B.  Stoddard,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press  and 
with  Greenwich  Time  since  purchase 
of  the  Press  by  Time  in  early  August, 
has  joined  the  publicity  department  of 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  New  York. 

William  L.  Pitts  left  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Joumal  copy  desk  this  week 
to  take  a  position  as  rewrite  man  on 
the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Miss  Kay  Cain  has  joined  the  pho¬ 
tographic  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Capt.  Malcolm  Moore,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 

Daily  Leader,  and  Mrs.  Moore  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  bom  Nov.  7. 

Moore  is  at  present  stationed  in  Ha¬ 
waii  where  he  edits  an  Army  newspa¬ 
per  and  acts  as  censor. 

Tom  Bynum,  of  the  Atlanta  bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  will  succeed 
George  William  Passage  as  head  of  the 
U.P.  Richmond,  Va.  bureau.  Passage 
has  been  commissioned  an  ensign. 

Miss  Jessie  Kazin,  graduate  of 
American  International  College  has 


Clarence 
Ixsniner 
Francisco, 
accepted  mem- 
ber^ps  on  the 
San  Francisco 
Port  Committee 
d  United  Sea- 
men's  Service, 
fhich  is  estab- 
liihing  recrea- 
3on  clubs,  re- 
niperation  cen- 
ters  for  survivors 

oftorpedoed  - 

ships,  and  other  Geor9e  T.  Cameron 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


“The  feature  with  the 
greatest  news  interest  in 
our  newspaper.” 

— Franklin  R.  Little,  publisher, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Journal. 


[acuities  in  the  ,  „  .  j 

principal  United  States  and  United 


Nations  ports  for  officers  and  men  of 
ibe  merchant  marine. 

Charles  G.  Dobbins,  publisher  of 


“Through  the  years,  con¬ 
sistently  new  reader  inter¬ 
est.  In  a  sphere  by  itself.” 

— R.  L.  Stubbs,  managing  editor, 
Springfield,  III.,  Sate  Register. 


ie  Anniston  Times,  has  announced 
his  resignation  as  president  of  the 
.Alabama  Press  Association  to  answer 
I  call  to  active  service  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserves  as  a  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  announced  Doyle  L.  Buckles, 


held  manager  of  the  association.  With 
the  first  and  second  vice-presidents 
the  duties  of  the  presi- 


Uso  in  service, 
ilent  of  the  Press  Association  fall  upon 
Ben  A.  Green,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tuacoloosa  News,  who  was  elected 
•bird  vice-president  at  the  summer 
aeeting  in  Montgomery,  Buckles  said. 

Harold  Beck,  co-publisher  of  the 
Oceanside  (Cal.)  Blade-Tribune,  is 
recovering  at  his  home  from  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy  which  resulted  in  com¬ 
plications  and  confined  him  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  six  weeks. 


In  The  Business  Office 


joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican. 

William  Cavanaugh,  who  resigned 
from  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  sports  department  two  years 
ago  to  do  publicity  work,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican. 

Harry  Gafney,  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

William  Adair,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation  expected  to  keep 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Sun-Tclegroph.  Walter  H.  Henkes, 
for  many  years  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  State  Register  and  its 
idvertising  director  when  that  paper 
was  leased  by  the  State  Journal,  will 
succeed  Chambers  as  national  adver- 
using  manager  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register. 

Albert  H.  Damon,  for  many  years  in 
iiiarge  of  local  advertising  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  later  as  local  adver- 
tising  manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
IS  now  associated  with  Poole’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
ss  advertising  manager. 

Harold  V.  Hough,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele- 
prom  and  director  of  that  publication’s 
radio  station  KGKO,  was  elected 
imairman  of  the  Blue  Network’s  plan- 
■“ng  and  advisory  committee  last 


The  comments  of  subscribers 
quoted  above  attest  to  the  liveli¬ 
ness  of  attention  readers  give  The 
Washington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round. 
The  length  of  time  they  have 
been  subscribers — they  all  have 
published  the  column  for  years — 
speaks  as  eloquently  for  its  re¬ 
liability. 
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him  away  from  his  desk  for  several 
weeks. 

Harry  Wild  Hickey,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Chattanooga  Times,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.) 
Observer.  Robert  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  former 
editor,  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 

With  The  Colors _ 

JOHN  R.  REJTEMEYER,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  assistant  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Eastern  Defense  Com¬ 
mand,  has  been  promoted  to  lieute¬ 
nant  colonel.  He  entered  the  Army  in 
1941  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Thom  W.  Corby,  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Army  for 
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volunteer  officer  candidate  training 
and  will  begin  service  Dec.  1. 

Corp.  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  former 
city  e^tor,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
been  ordered  from  the  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  and  Induction  Center,  Buffalo,  to 
a  midwest  officer  candidate  school. 

James  W.  Hudson,  former  staff 
photographer  for  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Times  and  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News,  has  been  accepted  in 
the  naval  air  corps  with  the  rating  of 
petty  officer.  He  has  received  a  rating 
of  aerial  photographer  from  the  naval 
bureau  of  personnel,  Washington. 

Joseph  E.  Devine,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc., 
publishers’  representative,  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  freshman  class  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  enlisted  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  An  older  son, 
Charles  R.,  is  now  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  cavalry  and  is  stationed  at  the 
Cavalry  Replacement  Training  Center, 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Clary  Thompson,  reporter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has 
received  a  commission  to  enter  the 
Navy.  He  will  go  in  as  an  apprentice 
seaman,  entering  officers  training  im¬ 
mediately  from  which  he  will  emerge 
as  an  officer. 

George  Zarafonetis,  reporter  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  staff, 
has  left  for  the  Kalamazoo  induction 
center  and  will  be  sent  to  VOC  train¬ 
ing  school.  His  place  on  The  Herald 
was  filled  by  Oliver  F,  Gregory,  who 
has  worked  on  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  in  Utah. 

E.  Earl  Patton,  traffic  chief  of  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  leaves  this  week  for  Dartmouth 
College  for  a  naval  training  course. 
Charles  Gilmore,  of  the  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau,  is  at  the  naval  training  school 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Spencer,  former  photographer 
for  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  has 
begun  training  at  the  Norfolk,  Va. 
naval  station.  He  is  rated  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  mate  third  class. 

Pvt.  George  Hubbuch,  Jr.,  former 
artist  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  is  taking  his  basic  training  at 
the  Fort  Knox  Armored  Force  school’s 
model  division  demonstration  regi¬ 
ment. 

John  U.  Salt,  former  Associated 
Press  writer  in  ^cramento.  Cal.,  and 
Kentucky  newspaperman,  was  in¬ 
ducted  in  the  Army. 

Pvt.  Carroll  Williams,  assigned  to 
the  public  relations  office  of  the  signal 
corps  replacement  center  at  Camp 
Kohler,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  formerly 
worked  for  the  Highland  Park  (Cal.) 
News-Herald  and  various  newspapers 
and  wire  services  in  Sacramento. 

Miss  Katherine  Woerpel,  member  of 
the  Waterloo  (Wis.)  Courier  repor- 
torial  staff  for  the  past  13  years,  has 
resigned  to  undergo  training  as  a 
WAAC  at  Des  Moines,  la. 

Lieut.  Edward  A.  Bronson,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  editorial  staff,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  wings  and  his  commission  as 
lieutenant  at  the  Army  air  school. 

William  A.  Draves,  Jr.,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  in  the  Army’s  signal  corps  re¬ 
serve. 

Louis  H.  Wilson,  who  has  handled 
publicity  for  the  North  Carolina  state 
department  of  agriculture  since  1937, 
has  entered  the  Navy  as  a  recruiting 
specialist  first  class. 

Carl  D.  Schoby,  secretary  to  Carroll 
Binder,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
editor,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  is 
stationed  at  the  9th  District  office  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago. 

Robert  E.  Bricker,  i^otographer  for 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News,  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  Nov.  23. 


William  Grand,  formerly  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Herald  has  now  been  granted  a  com¬ 
mission  as  Pilot  Officer  with  the 
R.CA.F.  and  also  was  recently  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Ann  H.  Jeremy  of  Van¬ 
couver. 

Jack  Scott,  city  editor,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  News  Herald  has  now  enlisted 
in  the  Army. 

Lieut.  Alderman  Duncan,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lieut.  Glenn  E.  (Ted)  Mann 
at  Atlanta  as  assistant  public  relations 
officer  for  the  Sixth  Naval  District,  in 
charge  of  the  district’s  Atlanta  office. 
Mann,  formerly  public  relations  official 
with  Duke  University,  Diurham,  N.  C., 
transferred  to  Jack^nville,  Fla.,  as 
public  relations  officer  for  the  Naval 
Air  Station  there.  Duncan  was  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  before  entering  the  Navy. 

Edward  Richardson,  36th  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  employe  to  enter  the 
armed  forces,  has  joined  the  Navy. 

Andrew  Hewitt  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  news  staff  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Navy.  He  is  the  42nd 
Observer  staffer  to  enter  the  armed 
forces. 

Jack  K  Anderson,  reporter  and 
radio  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  for 
which  he  has  worked  for  six  years, 
entered  the  Navy,  Nov.  17.  C.  J. 
Watters,  assistant  city  editor,  also  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy. 

Ted  Hurley,  photographer  assigned 
to  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  state 
desk  for  several  years,  has  received  a 
Navy  radioman  rating  and  is  enrolled 
at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Training  Sta¬ 
tion.  William  Dredge,  former  San 
Fernando  Valley  correspondent  for  the 
Times,  is  a  yeoman  in  the  Ilth  Naval 
District  Public  Relations  Office,  San 
Diego, 

Q.  L,  Wilson,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Merced  (Cal,)  Sun-Star,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Major  Wayne  E.  Homan,  a  former 
member  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times 
editorial  staff,  and  for  18  months  intel¬ 
ligence  officer  at  the  New  Cumberland 
(Pa.)  reception  center  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Howard  DeWald,  prior  to  his  enlist¬ 
ing  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Reserve 
was  reporter  and  photographer  for  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Reserve 
Air  Base  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  His  en¬ 
gagement  to  Miss  Louise  Ellin  Koch, 
former  society  editor  of  the  Gazette 
and  Bulletin,  has  just  been  annoxmced. 

Joseph  A.  La  Rose,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  l^n  inducted  into  the 
Army  and  stationed  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass. 

Ricardo  J.  Browning,  formerly  staff 
photographer,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army  and  stationed  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass. 

Russell  E.  Trotman,  aviation  and 
military  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  has  b^n  sworn  into  the 
Army  as  a  member  of  the  civilian  pilot 
training  program. 

John  C.  Weager,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  as  a  storekeeper,  second 
class,  and  has  been  order^  to  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  for  initial  training. 

Paul  Krause,  former  reporter, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  who 
was  a  civilian  pilot,  has  been  corn- 
missed  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

John  Burriesci  of  the  staff  of  the 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  has 
been  called  to  active  duty  following 
his  enlistment  in  the  Ordnance  Corps 
of  the  Army. 

Jean  Powell,  daughter  of  C.  C. 
Powell,  Handy  Filler  Service,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  in  Alaska  with  the 
Red  Cross. 
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Thomas  J.  Stone,  former  renortar  k. 
the  Richmond  (Ky.)  Daily 
and  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her^T^ 
reported  for  duty  at  the  GrertL^ 
Naval  Training  Station,  after 
been  accepted  at  Louisville 
an  apprentice  seaman.  * 

Leslie  M.  George,  former  dfaia 
Beacon  Journal  reporter,  hat  bm 
commissioned  a  second  lieuten*|fc 
the  field  artillery  and  attached  to  it 
air  forces  at  Moore  Field  Mission, 
Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo  Evttdke 
News  editorial  artist,  left  for  the 
this  week  via  Selective  Service 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  au 
list. 

Private  First  Class  Thomu  Y 
O’Grady,  former  Buffalo  XossIk 
News  police  reporter  serving  iTftt 
Buffalo  Army  Recruiting  and 
tion  Center,  has  been  ordered  to  4- 
ficer  candidate  school  Former  Qty 
Editor  J.  Montgomery  CurtiM  of  it 
News,  on  duty  at  the  center,  is  ««r.  [j 
ing  corporal’s  stripes.  ; 

Emerson  Howard,  advertising  na.  9 
ager  of  the  Amherst  (N.  S.)  IMy 
News,  has  been  accepted  for  enlta-  ' 
ment  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Nav7,bm  ' 
will  not  be  called  up  until  Janusiy. 

Richard  E.  Lynn,  formerly  in  fie 
accounting  department  of  &e  AOny 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is.  a  corporal  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Fort  B«- 
ning,  Ga. 

Raymond  S.  O’Connor,  a  rewrite 
man  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Ttma- 
Union,  was  induct^  into  t^  Army 
(CQ)  this  week. 

Lieut.  Stephen  T.  McGinnis,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Birmingham  Post  and 
United  Press,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  captain  was  at  Foster 
Field,  Victoria,  Tex.,  where  he  is 
serving  as  public  relations  ofiBcer, 
Carroll  Rines,  of  the  Portlaad 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  sports  steS. 
has  been  inducted  into  the  army. 

Paul  Murphy,  of  Amherst,  N.  S, 
formerly  on  the  business  ofBce  staffs 
of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Ttmes-GWe 
and  Amherst  Daily  News,  and  who 
joined  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  has  been  injured  while 
on  duty  in  Africa,  and  was  sent  to 
London  for  treatment  and  rest  He  is 
a  sergeant-pilot. 

Perry  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  a  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  reporter  since  September,  1!B3 
was  sworn  into  the  Naval  Reserve  last 
week  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  j|. 
He  will  report  Dec.  10  to  the  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

’Thomas  I.  McCord,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  was  re 
cently  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  after  graduation  from  the  Of¬ 
ficers’  Candidate  School  Miioi 
Beach,  Fla. 

Theon  Wright,  director  of  publi^ 
and  public  relations  for  TWA  airline, 
and  formerly  with  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  United  Press  in  L»  An¬ 
geles  and  New  York,  has  been  con- 
missed  a  major  in  the  Army.  Barto; 
Pevear,  assistant  TWA  public  infor-; 
formation  manager  in  New  York 
formerly  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
old  New  York  American,  has  also  been 
commissioned  first  lieutenant. 

J.  Evans  Estabrook  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Pod- 
Standard  has  bwome  a  first  lieuten^ 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  He  reports  W 
active  duty  at  the  Marine  training  sta¬ 
tion  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Robert  Shanesy,  former 
and  advertising  rsanager  of  the 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Steel  in  Chicago 


Iron  mines,  rich  in  ore,  were  discovered  in  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  in  1844;*  but  it  was  not  until  the  Sauk 
Sainte  Marie  Canal,  joining  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron,  was  completed  in  1835  that  the  metal  could 
be  economically  transported  by  water. 

Two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  founda¬ 
tion  was  laid  in  Chicago  for  what  is  now  the  world’s 
greatest  steel  center. 

'The  first  ore-carrying  vessel  brought  132  tons  of 
ore  down  the  lakes  to  the  lower  lake  ports.  Last  year, 
in  the  Chicago  district  alone,  20,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  were  consumed,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
capacity. 

In  less  than  a  century  the  production  of  pig  iron  in 
each  Chicago  blast  furnace  has  been  increased  from 
100  tons  to  over  1,000  tons  daily. 

Chicago  produced  the  first  steel  plow,  that  opened 
the  rich  tillable  acres  of  the  Mississippi  watershed, 
and  led  to  the  invention  and  development  of  the 
tractor  harvester. 

The  first  steel  rails  made  in  the  United  States  were 
rolled  in  a  Chicago  mill  in  1865,  the  beginning  of 
a  rail  production  that  in  1941  approximated  1,000,- 
000  tons. 

Today,  the  largest  steel  mill  in  the  world  is  in  the 
Chicago  area — a  Camegie-Ulinois  Steel  Corporation 
plant,  with  an  annual  peace  time  production  of 
5,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots. 


'The  Chicago  area  alone,  with  a  production  capacity 
more  than  double  that  of  Japan,  has  five  primary 
steel  producers — Camegie-Illinois  and  Republic  Steel 
Corporations,  Inland  Steel  and  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Companies,  and  Wisconsin  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  division  of  International  Harvester — with  more 
than  100,000  employees. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Chicago,  true  to  its  pioneer 
spirit,  has  LED  the  nation’s  war  effort.  In  October, 
1942,  the  steel  mills  of  the  nation  reached,  for  the 
first  time,  100  per  cent  of  production  capacity.  Chi¬ 
cago  has  maintained  100  per  cent  production  EVERY 
week  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Chicago’s  spectacular  steel  record  is  but  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  future  development  for  this  district. 

With  one  of  Chicago’s  plants  at  present  producing 
65,000  tons  of  steel  plates  per  month  for  the  military 
. . .  with  tank  armor  plate  and  cast  steel  armor  rolling 
from  Chicago  mills  to  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  with  great  new  electric  furnaces  supply¬ 
ing  high  grade  alloy  and  stainless  steels  so  vital  to  air 
craft,  the  steel  mills  of  Chicago,  their  men  and  man¬ 
agement  under  free  enterprise,  make  invaluable  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  war  effort  and  all  that  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  for. 

This  newspaper  knows  that  among  its  large  evening 
and  Sunday  readership  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  Chicago’s  steel  families. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  them. 


The  Chicago  Herdd- American  Publishes  This  Page  in  Tribute  to  the  Men  and  Management  of  Chicago* s  Steel  MUls 

National  advertising  representatives . 


■  • 

■  ■  ■ 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  28 


Staff  Sgt.  Cornelius  J.  Dwyer,  form¬ 
er  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureaus  in  Kansas  City  and  Cleveland, 
is  one  of  the  “winged  commandos” 
learning  to  fly  big,  troop-carrying 
gliders  at  Sou^  Plains  Army  Flying 
School. 

Pvt  Thad  B.  Ricks,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  and  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily 
News;  Pvt.  Thomas  J.  Harris,  form¬ 
erly  news  editor  with  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Joumal;  and  Pvt. 
Lomer  H.  Nelson,  formerly  of  the 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal  and  the 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News  are  on 
the  public  relations  staff  at  South 
Plains  Army  Flying  School,  new  glider 
school. 

Frank  Morrissey,  Boston  newspap¬ 
erman  and  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram  News 
has  entered  the  Army.  He  has  been 
district  supervisor  for  the  Hearst 
papers  in  Boston. 

James  R.  Mclver,  a  member  of  the 
Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald  staff  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  resigned  to  enter 
Fort  Bragg  as  a  volunteer  officer  cand¬ 
idate  in  anti-aircraft. 

J.  Bert  Murphy,  for  the  past  six 
years  national  sales  representative  for 
the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  Army  Air  Forces  as  a 
civilian  pilot  trainee,  and  left  on  Nov. 
26,  for  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Ken  Cottrell,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Army  for  volun¬ 
teer  officer’s  candidate  school. 

Cliff  Quinn,  police  reporter  for  the 
Toledo  Blade,  was  sworn  into  the  Navy 
as  a  yeoman,  third  class. 

Robert  Nuzum  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times  and  the  Morgantown 
Dominion-News,  has  taken  his  prim¬ 
ary  flying  course  as  a  naval  aviation 
cadet  at  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

John  MacLellan,  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  that  paper  for  more 
than  18  years,  has  reported  for  duty 
as  a  private  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich. 

Bill  McClanahan,  sports  editor, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Navy.  Victor  Davis  succeeded 
him. 

Jack  Cruise,  sports  writer  for  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  is  now  a 
private  in  a  quartermaster  training 
regiment  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 


Wedding  Bells 


LT.  NED.  E.  SHOTT  and  Miss  Doris 

Bradford  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  Nov.  2  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
chapel  at  Howard  Field,  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Lt.  Shott  is  a  grandson  of  Hugh 
Ike  Shott,  veteran  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 
publisher. 

Miss  Katherine  G.  Cavanaugh,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  woman’s  page  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
was  married  Nov.  21  to  John  J.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  at  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church,  Holyoke. 

Albert  J.  Duffy,  night  city  editor, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  Miss 
Blanche  M.  Lankier,  also  of  Buffalo, 
were  married  Nov.  28  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  in  that  city. 

LOCATE  NAVY  DOG 

Facilities  of  two  newspapers  and  a 
wire  service  were  successfully  used 
by  a  navy  ship  to  locate  its  mascot  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  seven  weeks  after 
the  dog,  a  black  fox  terrior  named 
Alma,  was  lost  whUe  on  “shore  leave.” 


The  dog  was  discovered  missing  after 
the  ship  had  left  San  Diego.  When 
the  vessel  reached  New  York,  the 
crew  asked  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  for  help  in  finding  Alma. 
A  message  to  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  San  Diego  resulted  in  a  short  item 
in  the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun,  giv¬ 
ing  the  dog’s  description.  Within  24 
hours,  a  Navy  painter  who  had 
adopted  the  straying  animal  reported 
the  fact  to  the  newspaper,  and  trans¬ 
portation  by  Navy  plane  to  New  York 
was  arranged  for  Alma  Oct.  12. 


SETTLE  FIVE  SUITS 

Five  suits  for  $10,000  each,  brought 
against  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her- 
ald-Joumal  by  five  employes  of  the 
Taylor  -  Colquitt  Company,  claiming 
da^ges  to  their  reputation  by  a  head¬ 
line  in  the  Spartanburg  Journal,  have 
been  settled  out  of  court  for  $300  each 
or  a  total  of  $1,500.  The  plaintiffs  con¬ 
tended  that  they  had  suffered  embar¬ 
rassment  aiKl  humiliation  because  the 
headline  inadvertently  referred  to 
them  as  Negroes.  The  headline  was 
carried  over  a  story  reporting  labor 
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difficulties  at  the  plant,  . 

Spartanburg.  In  settling  the  oim  if 
Herald- Journal  made  no  adm^l^ 
intended  error  in  handling  ^ 
but  set  forth  that  the  headline^ 
written  and  published  inadvertiS 
and  without  malicious  intent.  ^ 

RAISES  RATES 

Weekly  prices  of  the  Montgoa«rv 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Jounwijtfv 
and  Simday,  have  been  advano^ 
25  cents.  Either  paper  without 
Sunday  edition  will  be  20  cents. 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING 


the  appointment  of 


George  J.  Auer 

AS  SALES  MANAGER 

Mr.  Auer  brings  to  his  new  work  a  background 
of  many  years  of  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  business. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
advertising  and  his  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
advertisers  and  agents  make  him  extremely  well 
qualified  for  this  important  work. 


PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


NEW  YORK 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS  ANGELES 


BOSTON 

SEATTLE 


Western  Etectricj\ 

^ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  * 


COMMUNICATIONS 

...directing  arm  of  combat 


i  . 


Thit  battle  drawing  wa$  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  Army  and  Navy  authoriiiet 


IN  modern  battle,  our  Bghting  units  may  be  many  miles 
apart.  Yet  every  unit,  every  movement,  is  closely  knit  into 
the  whole  scheme  of  combat — through  communications. 
Today  much  of  this  equipment  is  made  by  Western  Electric, 
for  60  years  manufacturer  for  the  Bell  System. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  communications  in  action. 


1  Field  H.Q.  guides  the  action  through 
field  telephones,  teletypewriters, 
8witchhoards,wire,rable,radio.Back  of 
it  is  G.  H.  Q.,  directing  the  larger  strat¬ 
egy . .  .  also  through  electrical  commu¬ 
nications.  The  Signal  Corps  supplies 
and  maintains  all  of  this  equipment. 

2  Air  commander  radios  his  squad¬ 
ron  to  bomb  enemy  beyond  river. 

3  On  these  transports,  the  command 
rings  out  over  battle  announcing  sy^ 
tern,  "Away  landing  force!” 

4  Swift  PT  boats  get  orders  flashed 


by  radio  to  torpedo  enemy  cruiser. 

S  From  observation  post  goes  the  tele¬ 
phone  message  to  artillery,  "Last  of 
enemy  tanks  about  to  withdraw  across 
bridge  . . .” 

G  Artillery  officer  telephones  in 
reply,  "Battery  will  lay  a  5  minute 
concentration  on  bridge.” 

7  Tanks,  followed  by  troops  in  per¬ 
sonnel  carriers,  speed  toward  right  on 
a  wide  end-run  to  flank  the  enemy. 
They  get  their  orders  and  keep  in  con¬ 
tact— by  radio. 
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Smaller  Papers 
Send  Copies  to 
Armed  Services 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Small  town  dailies  and  weeklies  are 
doing  their  part  to  keep  the  boys  in 
the  armed  forces  in  touch  with  home 
firesides  by  sending  them  copies  of 
the  local  newspaper.  Larger  papers 
are  doing  much  the  same  thing  by 
printing  weekly  news  letters  which 
folks  at  home  can  clip  and  mail  to  the 
men  in  service. 

The  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American- 
News  publishes  a  monthly  tabloid, 
“Home  Town  News,”  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  to  the  men  in 
the  armed  forces  from  northern  South 
Dakota  and  southern  North  Dakota. 
This  monthly  “letter  from  home”  car¬ 
ries  no  advertising  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  service  to  American-News 
readers  to  give  their  loved  ones  de¬ 
tailed  news  of  their  home  towns.  (See 
E.  &  P.  for  Aug.  22.) 

UaiqM  PeRHo.  PloR 

In  Pennsylvania,  three  weekly 
papers  published  by  the  Lincoln  Print¬ 
ing  Company  at  Montgomery  are  mail¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  three  weeklies  to  the 
men  from  those  conunimities  now  in 
military  service.  The  Montgomery 
Mirror,  Hughesville  Mail  and  Muncy 
Luminary,  imder  the  direction  of  L.  A. 
Henderson,  have  worked  out  a  rather 
imique  plan,  whereby  the  boys  get  the 
paper  and  the  home  town  folks  con¬ 
tribute  most  of  the  news  about  the 
boys,  thereby  creating  new  subscribers 
on  the  home  front. 

Soon  after  war  began,  the  Mirror 
started  a  special  page  for  those  in  the 
service,  headed  “Keep  ’Em  Flying.” 
A  local  committee  of  mothers  of  sons 
in  the  service  was  chosen  to  supply 
the  news  for  this  page,  including  per¬ 
sonals,  letters  from  the  boys  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Henderson  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  such  copy  in  keeping 
with  voluntary  censorship  regulations. 

The  plan  has  proved  so  popular  in 
Montgomery,  that  Mr.  Henderson  has 
extended  it  to  the  Hughesville  and 
Muncy  papers,  which  he  has  since 
acquired.  An  “Honor  Roll”  is  pub¬ 
lished  each  week  in  three  papers, 
listing  the  names  of  all  men  in  the 
service  from  those  communities. 
Papers  are  sent  to  all  men  so  listed 
and  readers  are  advised  to  notify  the 
papers  of  additions  to  the  Honor  Roll. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  found  it  more 
practical  to  have  a  local  committee  of 
mothers  furnish  the  news,  rather  than 
rely  on  men  in  the  service  to  write 
for  the  papers.  The  expense  of  mail- 


For  PEOPLE  who 


When  a  cltv  and  Its 
trade  area  ts  "On  its 
Toes”  .  .  .  when  It 
anticipates  national 
needs,  throbs  with 
nigbt-and-day  shifts 
— only  an  energetic 
newspaper  is  accepted. 
One  inspires  the  other 

Although  72  years  a 
local  institution.  The 
Bayonne  Times  is 
YOUNG  IN  SPIRIT ! 
Keeps  step  with  a 
great  army  of  work¬ 
ers;  likewise  sets  the 
pace  when  national 
advertisers  want  deal¬ 
er-cooperation. 
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ing  copies  (second  class)  to  the  men, 
together  with  the  added  cost  of  news¬ 
print  and  halftones  and  longer  press 
runs,  is  comparatively  nominal. 

Aside  from  the  good  will  attained 
with  the  men  themselves,  the  plan  has 
been  an  excellent  circulation  builder. 
After  operating  the  Montgomery 
Mirror  for  eight  years,  Mr,  Henderson 
took  over  the  Hughesville  and  Muncy 
weeklies,  beginning  last  Oct  1.  He 
extended  the  “Keep  ’Em  Flying  Club” 
idea  into  those  two  communities  and 
has  been  able  to  steadily  build  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  start.  Taking 
Hughesville  as  an  example,  he  said: 

“Without  any  campaign  other  than 
free  distribution  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  during  the  month  of  October 
and  continuing  the  old  subscription 
rate  of  $1.00  during  October  only, 
we  have  already  secured  more  than 
500  paid  subscriptions  and  we  are 
confident  that  a  large  percentage  was 
influenced  by  the  ‘Keep  ’Em  Flying’ 
page. 

“Incidentally,  we  may  have  small 
town  weeklies,  but  we  insist  on  paid 
in  advance  subscriptions.  Our  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Montgomery  Mirror 
have  increased  no  less  than  ^%,  un¬ 
solicited,  because  of  this  page  and  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  soon  after 
starting  the  page  we  increased  our 
rate  from  $1.^  to  $2.00  a  year.” 

Balldi  for  Fatare 

Mr.  Henderson  believes  his  papers 
are  developing  future  potential  sub¬ 
scribers,  because  someday  the  ma¬ 
jority  now  in  the  armed  forces  will 
come  back,  and  unless  conditions 
change  materially,  a  large  percentage 
will  return  to  their  home  conunimities. 

“It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  a  worthwhile  com¬ 
munity  paper,  so  our  expense  now 
may  be  a  form  of  insurance  for  the 
future,”  he  said.  “Then  again,  through 
this  opportunity  we  will  have  all  of 
the  cuts  and  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  various  members 
in  the  armed  forces  in  our  morgue. 
A  booklet,  descriptive  of  the  part 
played  by  each  of  these  men  in  this 
global  conflict,  might  prove  worth¬ 
while.  It  will  not  be  expensive  for  us 
to  publish  such  a  book  after  the  war 
is  over.  In  fact,  we  are  building 
toward  that  end  at  present. 

‘‘We  believe  that  we  are  doing  a 
service  for  our  neighbors  in  the  armed 
forces  and  the  citizens  of  our  com¬ 
munities  right  now,  and  yet,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  in  continuing  this 
page  and  sending  the  paper  each  week 
we  are  not  entirely  unselfish.” 

Expense  Control 

CLEIM  O’ROURKK  Cleveland  Press 

circulation  manager,  is  a  great  ad- 


ore  "ON  their  TOES' 


Bayonne,  by  popu¬ 
lar  acclaim,  has 
given  The  Times 
the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  its  history 
.  .  .  has  made  it 
possible  for  The 
Times  to  carry 
more  FOOD  linage 
than  its  nearest 
competitor.  BUT — 
Bayonne  can't  be 
sold  from  the  OUT¬ 
SIDE. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bogner  &  Martin 
National  Representatives 
2K  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


vocate  of  circulation  expense  control, 
through  budgeting  and  divisional  com¬ 
paratives.  In  a  recent  talk  before 
Ohio  circulators,  Mr.  O’Rourke  out¬ 
lined  a  suggested  formula  for  circula¬ 
tion  departmental  cost  studies.  He 
believes  much  good  would  come  from 
a  uniform  cost  control  study,  provid¬ 
ing  publishers  would  adopt  a  standard 
cost  system. 

“There  is  only  one  definition  of 
profit,”  he  said,  “that  is  the  difference 
between  income  and  outgo.  Conse¬ 
quently,  to  assure  this  profit  from 
circulation  revenue,  you  must  watch 
your  expenses  and  Aus  know  what 
everything  costs  you. 

Urges  Uaiform  Cost  Sheets 

“If  your  publisher  insists  on  this 
profit,  his  bookkeeping  department 
must  fimiish  you  an  itemization  of  all 
expenses  charged  to  your  department 
every  month  and  the  charges  must  be 
departmentalized  within  your  depart¬ 
ment.  If  all  publishers  would  set  up 
their  expense  allocation  on  a  uniform 
basis,  as  was  done  by  the  ABC  for 
circulation  records,  an  untold  amount 
could  be  saved  by  comparing  their 
operation  costs  with  those  of  other 
newspapers. 

“I  mention  this  need  for  uniformity 
particularly  because  I  know  that  some 
newspapers  charge  newsprint  to  cir¬ 
culation,  and  some  do  not.  Some  even 
charge  mailing  room  expense  to  me¬ 
chanical.  If  you  knew  what  each  divi¬ 
sion  of  circulation  was  costing  you, 
it  would  be  easy  to  determine  which 
was  more  valuable  to  you  than  others.” 

Mr.  O’Rourke’s  suggested  formula  is 
of  such  nature,  that  he  believes  there 
must  be  more  uniformity  among  news¬ 
papers  on  cost  systems,  before  his 
particular  expense  control  plan  could 
be  widely  adopted.  Details  of  the 
plan,  therefore,  are  not  available  for 
publication. 

Personal  Mention 

MRS.  W.  S.  JACKSON  is  the  second 

woman  district  manager  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  another 
employe  entering  the  armed  service 
.  .  .  Virgil  Trout,  Lawton  (Okla.) 
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Constitution  carrier,  isn’t  one  to  kt 
little  thing  like  a  broken  arm  mterfetl 
with  his  work.  The  accident  occurrM 
on  his  route.  He  went  to  the  ho^ 
had  the  bone  set  and  returned  to 
plete  his  deliveries  . . .  Robert  Voaui 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  carritr’ 
recently  turned  over  a  $1,000  War 
Bond  to  Alfred  W.  Cockerol,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  New  Yorit  State 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Purchase  of  the  bond  was  authoriad 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association  m 
Syracuse. 


Chicago's  “Miss  Victory” 

MARY  HOFFMAN  of  the  Wester 

Electric  Company  was  chosen  Kk 
Victory— the  Typical  American  (fci 
War  Worker”  in  the  Chicago  area,  ii 
the  finals  of  a  contest  sponsored  by  dk 
Chicago  Herald- American.  She  wi 
compete  in  the  grand  finals  sn& 
entries  from  11  other  Hearst  news- 
paper  districts  to  select  a  natknal 
“Miss  Victory.”  The  grand  final;  wil! 
be  held  at  the  Chicago  Stadium,  Dk. 
7,  in  connection  with  a  “Remembe 
Pearl  Harbor”  program. 

Miss  Hoffman,  19,  is  a  personable 
young  lady  chosen  among  40  fina% 
from  the  Chicago  area.  Originally 
there  were  600  “queens”  selected  by 
their  fellow  workers  in  approximately 
100  war  plants.  She  will  a«i;t  the 
Treasury  Department  in  War  Bond 
sales  preparatory  to  the  Dec.  7  grand 
finals. 

John  A.  Malloy,  executive  editor 
of  the  Herald-American  and  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  “Miss  Victory”  contest  for 
Hearst  papers,  presented  the  nhiMp' 
winner  with  a  $1,000  War  Bond.  Mis 
Patricia  Dougherty,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Herald-American,  presided  as 
mistress-of-ceremonies  at  the  Chicago 
finals,  Nov.  19,  at  which  stage,  radio 
and  movie  stars  appeared  as  guest 
artists. 

In  Chicago,  the  “Miss  Victory”  con¬ 
test  has  proved  to  be  a  cir^tior. 
builder,  with  the  Herald-American 
running  pages  of  pictures  each  day  of 
the  various  contestants  from  the  100 
war  factories,  together  with  a  series 
of  articles  on  women  war  workers. 


Macon,  Ca.  and  Trading  Territory 

2=  In  Nation 

See  Forbes  Magazine,  August,  1942 


Macon,  Georgia,  Has  Plenty  People 
and  Money 

500,000  Population 

Macon  is  one  of  two  Georgia  mar¬ 
kets  with  500,000  population. 
BUYING  INCOME 
GREATER  BY  64.92% 
Everybody  is  working  —  Everybody 
is  buying  in  Macon,  Georgia. 


NOW  OVER  40,000  ABC  DAILY 

Ullir  IHarmi  (TrUnira^ib 
The  Macon  News 


MORNING 


^  fir  I  f  I  Mn 
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You’ve  never  heard  of  Art  Hocking 

. . .  but  he  5  worth  listening  to! 


Hrr«pru«lucv  Ih'Iuu  a  IvlU-r  atldrvssiil  to  his  fvlluw- 
workvrs  by  Arthur  Hocking,  a  factory  employee 
uf  Carrier  Corporation,  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  it  will 
wise  the  pubiic  interest  at  a  time  »hen  the  whole¬ 
hearted  effort  of  every  American  is  so  vital  to  victory 


Yor'ii 


vjar .  \ 

rootme’^  iiis  l>oy  tanV  the  v<ar  •  \ 

"  Hardy'S  death^  .  3  \ 

^  !  not  ^nd  tal^^  ®  nt  \ 

\  “or  gtaated  and  a  ^  arvnS  \ 

tTcliugs  .tg-becaus  rj^vat  sor  p  lost  \ 

f r  ’  11  stuff  t  las^  ' 

the  oro  hurry rhS-  long'P"^  ^uctioh  tiro 

ould  Hs  .^nutes  of  ^0  year 

no  sense  to  rt he 

war.  don't  yo“  the  sy«^’"\\\d  storage 

yinisH  rooUH'P°^^"!r2ot  16  ^°'no  fun  trinto  «®-’' 

prograro  -  ^ours  a  ^ptces-  1  ^  of  your  ^ng- 

line  60i"8  sacri^  P  10%  ratio 

1^'^  "°eorgss  snd  „\osing  soroeone  y 

i  ^'none  of  us  ^  coropsre'i 

I  %nt  these  are  not 

1  dove,  d  odease  nsedves  1  ^nd  tVie 

I  please ,  P  y  ^,^ns  piy  try  • 

1  00-  ^“^^"oinH  as  ^Hon^H pe  if  -  ft  is- 

I  HsyPe  they  ^  H 

I  liched  in  1®  '  ,  slogan  .jeR^UISSu-  raying- 

I  I  suggests  isrSGVL^^^J;;;^’ronot.l^ 


I 
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C.ARRiKK  Corporation 

M(iki‘r\  of  Air  (itniilitioninj'  and  Rciriucration  Equipment 
Sy Till  usf,  .\i-\v  ^'ork 
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¥N  many  far  ports  of  th«*  embattled  world  these 

rugged  old  w'arriors  are  rolling  into  service  .  .  . 
forming  a  protective  background  for  our  armed 
forces.  They  are  standing  up  like  Spartans  out 
across  Libyan  sands  and  aiding  the  Chinese  in 
their  heroic  stand.  And  olivays  they  are  serving 
the  high  purpose  of  the  United  Nation>. 

60  tons  of  fighting  power  well  out  in  front  where 
there  is  a  perilous  job  to  do.  Thousands  of  them 
coming  from  24-bour  as.*.embly  lines.  Along  with 
a  husy  hrood  of  28-ton  and  1  f-ton  unstoppables. 


But  a  single  giant  costs  $120,000.  And  cheap 
at  the  price  when  the  service  rendered  is  wisely 
appraised. 

When  you  invest  in  War  Bonds  you  become  an 
active  jxirtner  in  this  stupendous  business.  A  part 
of  this  very  tank  bebmgs  to  YOU  .  .  .  represents 
YOUR  share  in  heroic  partnership.  You  made  the 
modern  armor  possible  .  .  .  supplied  the  sinews  of 
steel  that  noic  stand  or  will  stand  at  every  frontier 
of  Freedom. 


The  second  of  a  series  of  timely,  patriotic  messages  contributed  to  the  high  purpose  of  Bond  Sales  and  Wartime  morale,  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Permission  is 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  nation  to  reproduce  these  advertisements.  Mats  of  this  size  advertisement  are  available  at  cost.  Also  engravings  of  the  illustration,  t*  ^ 
size,  are  available  at  cost.  It  is  suggested  that  local  merchants  and  manufacturers — as  well  as  financial  anti  commercial  institutions — sponsor  the  series  in  paid  spst'- 
as  a  patriotic  Service  to  Uncle  Sam. 
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How  to  win  YOUR  liVAR  of  survival 
and  YOUR  PIECE  of  the  Available  Hlarket 


when  the  war  ends 


y®®  flPt?  tt  new  €5011101*  in  your  market  .  .  .  <»r  if  you  are  an  old- 
timer  anxious  to  recover  lost  ground  .  .  .  here's  how  y<»u  can  develop 
a  market-winning  and  market-holding  formula  to  hold  your  own 
or  better: 


AlUntown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  |E) 

Cleartield  Progress  (E) 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 


Select  a  test  market,  or  a  number  of  test  markets.  In  them, 
work  out  a  formula  of  newspaper  advertising,  of  displays, 
of  sampling,  etc.,  that  will  win  for  you.  Test  your  formula 
in  enough  other  and  varied  markets  to  confirm  it.  Then — 
let  come  what  will  .  .  .  you  know  how  to  win  the  post-war 
era! 

How  to  win  YOUR  WAR  of  Survival  now  and  YOUR  PIECE  of  the 
American  Market  when  the  war  ends  and  the  really  keen  competition 
begins!  That’s  exactly  what  we  mean,  we — the  cooperative  News¬ 
papers  of  Pennsylvania — tcho  are  experienced  and  organized  to 
help  you. 

Wild  talk?  Not  at  all.  We  know  our  retailers  and  we  know  our 
readers  .  .  .  and  we  know  how  to  introduce  you  to  them — and  have 
them  like  you. 

Confident  talk?  Yes,  indeed.  For  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
most  basic,  fundamental  thing  in  marketing — the  right  way  to  usi- 
newspapers  (which  many  forgot  or  never  learned  this  last  decade). 
Ask  any  of  our  “reps”  to  tell  you  more  specifically  about  how  we 
can  help  you  NOW. 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  . 


Shtmokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 
Washington  Observer  Reporter 

(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


Five  Rules  for  using  Hewspopert% 
to  increase  Net  FroRts  '' 

1.  Use  Them  Regufarty  . 

2.  Use  Newspaper-^type 

^  A-  .-S  /  V  /  s 

3.  Merc bandise  the 

4.  Use  Newtpepen* 

5.  Use  All  Hke  Mewtppppf*  ' 


To  survive  now  tmo  be 
reoefy  fo  go  forword 
offer  Vicfbry  ,  .  • ' 
GET  BACK  TO 
FUNDAMEKTALS! 
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Gannett  Employes 
Get  Tripp  Praise 
For  Scrap  Effort 

General  Manager  Soys 
They  Did  Outstanding 
Job  in  Their  Cities 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  and  one  of 
the  nation’s  outstanding  leaders  in 
getting  in  the  scrap  during  the  recent 
national  newspaper  scrap  metal  drive, 
this  week  paid  glowing  tribute  to  all 
Gannett  employes  for  their  all  out 
effort  during  the  campaign. 

"You  contributed  your  part — more 
than  your  part — to  the  greatest  and 
most  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  newspapers  in  the  history  of 
journalism, ”  the  colorful  Gannett  ex¬ 
ecutive  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  heads 
of  the  20  Gannett  newspapers  and 
seven  radio  stations.  "I’m  proud  as 
hell  of  you.” 

Addressing  his  letter  as  "a  tribute 
from  a  general  manager  to  the  great¬ 
est  organization  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  America,  I  mean  both  up¬ 
stairs  and  downstairs,”  Mr.  Tripp 
wrote: 

“Up  to  Nov.  15  you  had  gathered 
102,477  tons  of  scrap.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  much  scrap  that  is,  it’s 
4.100  good  full  carloads. 

“You  blew  in  time  and  space  like 
drunken  sailors,  iised  9,867  man  hours 
outside  the  plant  organizing  and  han¬ 
dling  the  job.  That’s  1,233  eight-hour 
days,  246.5  forty-hour  weeks  and 
equals  one  man’s  time  for  4  years,  9 
months  and  18  days.  Mechanical 
man-hours  are  not  included. 

“And  you  ate  up  newsprint  to  the 
tune  of  461.8  pages.  Extravagant,  says 
you,  and  so  says  I,  but  listen  to  this 
one:  In  spite  of  this  lavish,  lid’s-oif 
program  which  nobody  wanted  to  cur¬ 
tail,  those  461  pages  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  per  page  of  221.8  tons  of  scrap, 
just  about  three  tons  short  of  nine 
carloads  per  page.  I  haven’t  figxired 
out  how  much  newsprint  and  zinc  you 
used.  I’m  afraid  I’d  be  shot. 

“Uncle  Sam  wanted  an  average  of 
100  pounds  per  capita  from  your  peo¬ 
ple.  Nine  of  you  beat  that,  some 
knocked  it  cockeyed  and  you  aver¬ 
aged,  by  cities,  110.6  pounds  per  capita. 

“With  five  of  you  still  to  be  heard 
from  and  with  incomplete  returns 
from  the  ten  who  have  reported,  you 
sold  the  gift  scrap  which  you  gathered 
for  $108,849  and  gave  the  money  to 
war  efforts  or  charities  in  your  towns. 
Here’s  how:  Rochester,  $40,000;  Utica, 
$18,510;  Elmira,  $22,360;  Danville,  $10,- 
399;  Hartford,  $8,500;  Ithaca,  $2,566; 
Olean,  $2,360;  Saratoga,  $1,800;  Mas- 
sena,  $1,627;  Malone,  $727. 

“Just  another  nuisance  job  aro\ind 
the  shop,  eh?  Well,  you  loyal  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen,  think  it  over,” 

■ 

Times  Names  Director 
Of  Women's  Programs 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Wales  Latham 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Women’s  Programs,  effective 
immediately.  Mrs.  Latham  has  been 
associated  with  the  Times  for  about 
a  year  on  a  part-time  basis  but  her 
new  duties  will  occupy  full  time. 

Organization  of  forums,  meetings 
and  other  types  of  activity  in  the  New 
York  Times  Hall  will  be  one  of  Mrs. 
Latham’s  principal  duties.  Meetings 
on  such  subjects  as  nutrition,  child 
care,  books,  gardening,  fashions,  as 
well  as  discussions  of  current  world 
problems,  are  now  being  scheduled. 
Mrs.  Latham’s  work  will  be  a  part 


of  the  operation  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Times. 

■ 

Problem  in  Moil 
Delivery  on  Coast 

Many  California  dailies  have  turned 
to  mail  delivery  because  of  gasoline 
and  rubber  restrictions.  Complaints 
are  being  received  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that 
R  J"!).  men  start  on  their  rounds  with¬ 
out  regard  to  these  papers,  refus¬ 
ing  to  wait  even  a  few  moments 
for  delivery  to  them  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

This  practice  is  causing  thousands 
of  subscribers  to  receive  their  papers 
a  day  late,  consistently. 

The  CNPA  has  called  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  Washington,  who 
is  in  charge  of  2nd  class  mail. 

■ 

State  Gazette 
Quits  in  Trenton 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette, 
which  continued  suspended  after  the 
Trenton  Evening  Times  and  Sunday 
Times-Advertiser  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  recently  after  a  strike  had  caused 
suspension  of  all  three  papers,  will  not 
continue  in  business,  the  management 
announced  this  week. 

Oldest  paper  of  the  three,  the  150- 
year-old  State  Gazette,  which  was 
published  every  morning  except  Mon¬ 
day,  was  suspended  because  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances,  it  was  said. 
They  were  the  strike  and  war  condi¬ 
tions. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  1942  Year  Book 
lists  the  State  Gazette’s  circulation  as 
9,091.  The  Evening  Times  sells  45.966 
copies  daily. 

AGENCY  TRANSFERS 

Mason  L.  Ham,  owner  of  the  Boston 
advertising  agency  operating  under 
that  name,  has  been  commissioned  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  Effective  Nov.  23,  his 
staff  joined  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc., 
which  will  service  the  accounts  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ham’s  absence. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit- 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  ^ckground,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  wility  to 
sdect  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth- 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  aenrice, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drivo 
Chicago,  IlL 

A  natkm-tDide  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  JoumaUetle  Frater¬ 
nity. 


ICE  CREAM 
INDUSTRY 


NEWSPAPERS 


WgRT/ME  ADVERTISIHC 


You  can  take  an  active  and  profitable  part  in  the  movement  among 
America’s  Ice  Cream  manufacturers  to  do  a  "selling  job”  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Ice  Cream  as  an  important  wartime  dairy  food.  While  the 
national  campaign  is  in  progress,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual 
manufacturer  to  do  his  share  of  selling  the  nutritious,  health- protecting 
features  of  Ice  Cream  in  his  own  community. 


To  coordinate  all  local  advertising  with  the  national  program,  the  Ice 
Cream  Merchandising  Institute,  affiliate  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  is  offering  a  monthly  Advertising 
Service,  for  use  by  individual  Ice  Cream  companies,  that  will  allow 
them  to  tell  their  own  story  through  IcKal  newspaper  advertising. 

The  service  will  present  approved  newspaper  advertisements  with  copy 
and  mats  of  illustrations  in  all  sizes  .  .  .  making  it  possible  for  each 
manufacturer  to  tell  a  complete,  accurate  story. 

If  you  want  this  Ice  Cream  advertising  in  your  paper  .  .  .  urge  your 
advertising  salesmen  to  contact  all  Ice  Cream  manufacturers  in  yout 
territory  with  the  suggestion  that  they  subscribe  to  this  Ad  Service.  It 
means  a  more  effective  advertising  job  for  them  and  increased  lineage 
for  you. 

FOOD  and  WOMEN’S  EDITORS,  ATTENTIONI 


1  he  Ice  Cream  Industry  requests  your  cooperation  in  emphasizing  the 
nutritional  value  of  Ice  Cream  and  emphasizing  in  your  columns  the 
industry's  current  slogan — "America's  Favorite  Dairy  Food  —  iCh 
CRFAM.”  Ice  Cream  belongs  on  the  daily  menu  of 
every  American.  It  is  a  nourishing  food — not  a  confec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  offering  many  delectable  and  healtb-protecting 
food  combinations. 


MCRfP 


ICE  CREAM  MERCHANDISING  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

j  Affiliate  of  the 

liKcrnatitinal  AssiHiation  of  lie  Cream  .Manufatturer> 


Harr  Building 
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WORKING  nearly  a 
mile  underground  in 
the  Butte  Hill,  this  copper 
miner’s  water  cooled  drill  is  a 
potent  weapon  in  the  drive  to  speed 
copper  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

And  because  of  recently  installed  air 
conditioning  it  is  possible  for  miners  to 
work  as  efficiently  and  comfortably  at  the 
lowest  levels  as  they  formerly  could  near 
the  surface. 

Safety  precautions,  careful  training  and 
modern  equipment  have  taken  much  of  the 
hazards  away  from  vein  mining.  The  result 
is  greater  efficiency  in  the  mines,  more  ore 
from  available  man  power.- 
And  in  the  smelters  and  refineries  this  ore 
becomes  pure  copper,  which  is  speeded  to 
our  fabricating  plants  for  transformation 
into  the  forms  and  alloys  so  necessary  to 
our  fighting  forces  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations. 

*  *  * 

These  miners,  and  their  fellow  woricers 
in  our  smelters,  refineries  and  fabricating 
plants  are  giving  their  best,  for  they  all 
know  the  viul  importance  of  copper  and 
its  alloys  in  the  war  program.  That  their 
efforts  are  prodigious  is  attested  to  by  the 
five  Army-Navy  "E"  and  the  three  Navy 
"E”  pennants  which  proudly  fly  over  eight 
plants  of  the  Anaconda  organization. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

25  Broadway,  New  York 

THI  AMERICAN  IRASS  COMPANY  •  ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABLE  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  AMERICAN  BRASS  LIMITED,  OF  CANADA 
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2>Year  Suspended 
Sentence  for 
Time  Writer 

Canadian  Correspondent 
Pleads  Guilty  to  Defense 
Of  Canada  Violation 

Barrie,  Ont.,  Nov.  25 — ^Eldward  Rohr- 
bough  pleaded  guilty  today  to  a  charge 
laid  under  the  Defense  of  Canada 
regulations  and  was  given  two  years 
suspended  sentence. 

The  charge  concerned  transmission 
to  Time  magazine,  New  York,  of  a 
story  on  a  disturbance  at  a  German 
prisoner-of-war  camp  at  Bowman- 
ville,  Ont.,  in  violation  of  censorship 
restrictions. 

After  Rohrbough  entered  his  plea 
of  guilty,  Crown  Counsel  J.  C.  McRuer 
and  Defense  Counsel  J.  R.  Cartright 
read  statements  urging  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  be  given  suspended  sentence. 

The  charge  specifically  stated  that 
the  accused  transmitted  information 
prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  state 
and  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Rohrbough,  a  part-time  newspaper¬ 
man  who  corresponded  for  the  Toronto 
Star,  was  charged  under  Section  16 
of  the  Defense  of  Canada  regulations. 
He  was  alleged  to  have  been  the 
author,  or  in  part  the  author,  of  the 
Time  magazine  article  dealing  with 
the  Bowmanville  disturbance. 

News  of  the  incident  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  press  censors  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  any  possibility  that 
a  garbled  version  of  the  disturbance 
might  reach  the  Germans,  perhaps 
leading  to  reprisals  against  Canadian 
prisoners  of  war  in  German  hands. 

The  Time  version  of  the  incident 
was  subsequently  said  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  to  contain  “mislead¬ 
ing  and  damaging  inaccuracies,”  and 
“a  number  of  falsehoods.” 

■ 

Poster  Winners  Get 
R.  Hoe  6t  Co.  Awards 

Nine  $300  War  Bonds,  foiu"  contrib¬ 
uted  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  printing  equipment  now  all  out  in 
war  production,  were  awarded  win¬ 
ners  in  the  national  war  poster  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  Artists  for  Vic¬ 
tory,  Inc.,  the  Council  for  Democracy 
and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Nov. 
24  at  an  exhibition  of  the  posters  at 
the  Museum,  11  West  Fifty-third 
Street,  New  York. 

The  contest  drew  2,224  poster  en¬ 
tries.  Besides  the  posters  receiving 
prizes  and  honorable  mentions,  189 
were  selected  to  hang  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  opened  to  the  public  Nov. 
25.  The  exhibit  will  continue  daily 
through  Jan.  3.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
tributing  prizes,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  un¬ 
dertaken  publication  of  the  prize- win¬ 
ning  posters  which  will  be  circulated 
throughout  the  country. 

■ 

PRESS  EXEMPT 

Montreal,  Nov.  23 — Sales  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  or  periodicals  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  a  drastic  order  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board,  effective  recently,  under  which 
a  long  range  of  Canadian  business  es¬ 
tablishments  is  “frozen”  at  its  present 
status.  Creation  of  new  selling  out¬ 
lets.  stocking  of  lines  not  already  han¬ 
dled,  and  removal  to  larger  premises 
is  prohibited,  except  under  permit, 
and  permits,  granted  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  are  required  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  businesses.  Ten 
types  of  service  are  also  covered  by 
the  freezing  order,  including  the  rent¬ 
ing  and  exhibiting  of  motion  pictures. 


Live  Stock,  Meat  Board 
Replies  to  Sen.  Wheeler 

The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board  has  denied  the  charge  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Burton  K.  Wheeler  that  advertised 
nutritional  charts  are  misleading  be¬ 
cause  they  show  the  vitamin  content  of 
meat  in  the  uncooked  state.  (E&P, 
Nov.  21,  page  10.) 

The  Board’s  reply  to  Wheeler  says, 
“Your  letter  taking  us  to  task  for 
planning  distribution  of  a  vitamin 
chart  in  the  nature  of  a  yardstick 
showing  the  vitamin  content  of  vari¬ 
ous  meats  is  based  upon  erroneous 
information.  The  material  to  which 
you  refer  and  which  is  the  result  of 
two  years  of  intensive  scientific  re¬ 
search  shows  the  vitamin  value  of 
cooked  meats  as  served  on  the  table. 
It  is  regrettable  that  you  did  not  see 
lit  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  mak¬ 
ing  entirely  imfounded  and  false  al¬ 
legations  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  this  organization.” 

■ 

Many  Staff  Changes 
Announced  by  AP 

Numerous  changes  in  Associated 
Press  domestic  and  foreign  personnel 
recently  are  announced  in  the  current 
issue  of  Inter-Office,  AP  house  organ, 
as  follows: 

Tkansfers:  J.  R.  Andercon,  Lexington  to 
New  York — Press  Association,  Inc.;  Fred  R. 
Ballard,  Louisville  to  Lexington,  as  correspond¬ 
ent;  Harold  V.  Boyle,  New  York  Bureau  to 
Foreign  Service;  E.  11.  Crockett,  Cairo  to 
Alexandria,  Egypt;  Joseph  P.  Donahue,  Wash¬ 
ington  to  New  Haven;  Joseph  Dynan,  Foreign 
Service  to  New  York  bureau;  Lewis  Hawkins, 
Atlanta  to  New  V'ork,  cable  desk;  Charles 
Hull,  News  Photo  Service,  Chicago,  from 
Press  Assn.,  Chicago;  Louden  Kelly,  Denver 
to  Salt  I.a>ke  City,  as  chief  of  bureau;  Paul 
K.  I.ee,  London  to  Cairo;  J.  N.  Lo<lge,  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  to  Honolulu;  W.  E. 
Lowell,  Salt  Lake  City  to  Washington;  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Powers,  Bism  irck  to  Washington;  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Smith,  .Miami  to  Jacksonville;  James 
F.  Thomas,  Spokane  to  Seattle;  Miss  Jo 
Thompson,  Baton  Konge  to  Washington;  John 
Ward,  Albuquerque  to  Washington;  Hoyt  A. 
Ware,  Atlanta  to  Montgomery;  James  D. 
Wliite,  Foreign  Service  to  Washington;  D.  F. 
Wliiiehead,  N'ew  York  to  Cairo;  T.  H.  Wiant, 
New  York  to  Cairo. 

.VoDiTloNs:  George  B.  Beck,  Philadelphia, 
from  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat;  Robert  N. 
Cktol,  New  York  from  This  H'cek  magazine; 
Edward  F.  Creagh,  Philadelphia,  from  Olcan 
(N'.  Y.)  Timcs-Hcrald;  Edward  J.  Donnchy, 
New  York,  from  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times;  Gerald  Doyle.  New  York,  from  Path- 
Chester  Ket  inc,  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  John  B.  Diir.mt, 
Boston,  from  Time,  Inc.;  Edward  Easton, 
New  Haven,  from  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate;  Forrest  C.  F'dwards,  Bismarck,  from  the 
Mandan  (N.  D.)  Pioneer;  F.  Glenn  Engle, 
Detroit;  George  A.  Hill,  Newark,  from  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen-Reeord :  William  H. 
Hippie,  Honolulu,  from  Star-Bulletin,  Hono¬ 
lulu;  Kate  Holliday,  Los  Angeles;  Edward  J. 
Ilosch,  Jr.,  Atlanta;  William  P.  Macdonald, 
New  York,  from  It'hite  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
porter-Dispatch;  Harold  J.  Martin.  Portland 
(Me.),  from  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  J. 
{'larence  .Moore,  Spokane,  from  Spokane 
Chronicle;  Marny  Nichols  ( Rickey  i.  New 
York,  from  News  Day,  Hempstead.  L.  I.; 
Margaret  E.  Ntoonan,  Atlanta,  from  Georgia 
Daily  Sews;  Pania  C.  Oglesby,  .Miami,  from 
Hal  la'yshon  &  Associates;  Max  Patrick,  New 
Orleans,  from  Miss.  State  ('ollege;  A.  11. 
Rockefeller.  Albany,  from  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Sews;  Blaine  E.  Rowlee, 
Pierre;  Careltcm  L.  Royal,  New  York,  from 
Newark  Star-Ledger;  Mary  E.  Rutter,  New 
Orleans,  from  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American; 
Jcs'iii  Seafortli.  Philadelphia,  from  U'asliint/ton 
I'itnes-Hcrald ;  Frank  W.  Shacklcton,  Cleve- 
banil,  from  Athens  (O.)  Messenger;  George 
.'sitterley,  Kansas  City,  from  Real  Estate  Board 
Magazine;  James  Thomson.  Chicago;  Kathryn 
I'mphrey,  Itetroit,  from  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
I'.ceentric;  K>le  X'ance.  Louisville,  from  Ktui-r- 
Tille  Journal :  FMward  A.  Williams.  New  York; 
Fred  J.  Wright,  New  York.  Blmonsburg  (Pa.) 
Morning  Press. 

Resu.naiions;  William  N.  Blair.  Pliila- 
delphia  to  .\ew  i'oik  Times  at  Phil  idrlohia; 
A.  B.  BHns,  lanii'vilte  to  Louisville  limes; 
John  M.  Davi».  New  York,  to  enlist;  Willis 
S.  Diiniway,  Seattle,  to  enlist;  Frank  I.. 
Hughes.  Chicago,  to  Chicago  Tribune;  George 
C.  Jordan.  New  York,  to  .Minneapolis  Star- 
JoHinal;  James  F'.  I-aughcad,  Dallas,  to  Con¬ 
solidated  honiher  plant.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas; 
\'aughn  .Meisling.  San  Francisco,  to  OWI, 
San  Francisco;  Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  .Mhany. 
inducted;  Thomas  R.  Parker,  Cleveland,  to 
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re-enter  school;  W'.  A.  Toland,  Philadelphia; 
Fred  L.  VanDevender,  Detroit,  to  Station 
WJR,  Detroit;  Stuart  W.  Welch,  Tacoma,  to 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Richard  Yahraes, 
Philadelphia,  to  Division  of  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

Appointments:  Fred  R.  Ballard,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  correspondent;  Fred  W’.  Compton,  Bis¬ 
marck,  correspondent;  John  M.  Hewini, 
Spokane,  correspondent;  Loudon  Kelly,  Salt 
Lake  City,  chief  of  bureau;  W.  T.  Maynor, 
Montgomery,  correspondent. 

■ 

Sees  Responsibility 
On  Canadian  Press 

London,  Ont.,  Nov,  25 — Canadian 
newspapers  are  in  the  unique  position 
today  of  “almost  having  to  take  the 
place  of  a  parliamentary  opposition,” 
Arthur  R.  Ford,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
London  Free  Press  and  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press  last  night  told  the 
Commerce  Club  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Declaring  that  “freedom  of  the 
press”  is  one  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  United  Nations  are  fighting, 
Mr.  Ford  said:  “That  places  an  added 
responsibility  upon  the  press  in  war¬ 
time,  for  it  is  difficult  for  editors  to 
draw  the  line  between  support  of  the 
government’s  war  effort  and  legitimate 
criticism.” 

“There  is  a  particularly  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  press  of  Canada, 
because,  unlike  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  a  weak  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition.  A  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  is  a  spur  to  any  check  on  errors.” 

After  reviewing  what  he  called  “an 
almost  forgotten  event  in  British  his¬ 
tory — the  struggle  for  the  right  of  the 
press  to  report  parliamentary  proceed¬ 
ings — Mr.  Ford  said  it  is  important 
today  that  news  agencies  supplying 
world  news  to  papers  be  “free  and 
above  suspicion. 

“Such  is  the  character  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  which  serves  the  great 
majority  of  Canadian  papers.  It  is  a 
cooperative  unbiased  organization 
owned  by  Canadian  papers  and  serving 
the  press  of  every  party.  It  endeavors 
to  give  the  papers  and  the  public  alike 
all  the  news,  without  color  or  bias.” 


Newspoperlmportance 

In  Classroom  Cited 

The  importance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom  is  the  the^ 
an  advertisement  recently  release 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  anpa 
for  publication  in  member  newspapers 

The  ad  is  keyed  to  a  recent  stated 
ment  by  New  York’s  Assistant  Com 
missioner  of  Education,  E.  R  Vaj 
Kleeck,  who  said:  “.  .  .  We  could  m 
more  teach  school  today  without  the 
newspaper  than  we  could  have  taiX 
it  a  hundred  years  ago  without  the 
slate.” 

“Educators  and  teachers  throu^oat 
the  country,”  the  ad  stetes,  “know 
that  text  books  alone  are  not  enough 
to  prepare  today’s  students  for 
world  of  tomorrow.  They  realize  that 
if  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  srhin,]; 
and  colleges  are  to  solve  tomorrow’s 
problems  successfully,  they  must  ^ 
and  understand  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world  today.  TTiey  realize,  too,  that 
the  newspaper  is  indispensable  in  ac¬ 
quiring  this  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing.  For,  in  the  classroom  or  out 
of  it,  the  daily  newspaper  satisfies  die 
need  for  the  news  .  .  .  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  ...  as  no  other  medium  can." 

After  pointing  out  that  everyone  is 
turning  to  newspapers  today  “not  (inly 
for  the  news  . .  .  but  also  for  guidance 
and  instruction  in  waging  the  war  cn 
the  home  front,”  the  ad  concludes: 
“It’s  not  surprising,  therefore,  tbt  to¬ 
day  so  many  advertisers  should  find 
the  daily  newspaper  the  most  effective 
medium  for  presenting  their  messages 
to  the  public.” 

LABORTTE  PULP  AIDE 

Washington,  Nov.  24 — Fulfilling  his 
promise  to  give  organized  labor  a 
larger  voice  in  the  war  production 
program.  Donald  Nelson  has  appointed 
Matthew  J.  Burns  as  special  assistant 
to  A.  G.  Wakeman,  director  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  division.  Mr.  Bums 
was  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Paper  Makers  of  the  A.  F 
of  L.,  from  1929  to  1940. 

SELECT  GUILD 


Cannon  Says  Press 
Missed  Story  in  1917 

The  press  missed  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  stories  of  the  first  World 
War,  according  to  Rep.  Clarence  Can¬ 
non  of  Missouri,  recently. 

A  session  of  Congress  which  con¬ 
vened  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  a  few 
days  after  America’s  entry  into  the 
war  against  the  Central  Powers,  he 
said,  heard  several  French  veterans 
who  had  been  “literally  shot  to  pieces,” 
and  the  lawmakers  received  the  grim 
warning  that  “the  United  States  must 
come  and  come  quickly.”  The  Amer- 
can  Elxpeditionary  Force  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  the  Congressman  said.  The  mid¬ 
night  session  was  conducted  without 
knowledge  of  the  press  or  Capitol 
employes,  he  added.  Apparently  it 
was  held  without  knowledge  of  the 
11  other  members  of  Congress  who 
were  serving  in  1917,  for  a  poll  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  none  recalls  such 
a  session  having  been  held.  There  is 
no  record  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

OPA  ON  INVENTORIES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  23 — The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  does 
not  intend  to  manipulate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  by  seizing  excess  inven¬ 
tory  in  large  stores  and  allocating 
stock.s  to  smaller  dealers.  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson's  assurance  on  that  point  was 
occasioned  by  a  published  news  story, 
he  explained.  The  article  stated  large 
chain  stores  were  to  have  their  shelves 
cleared  of  excess,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  smaller  competitors  who  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  adequate  stocks. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  23— Circula¬ 
tion  department  employes  of  the 
Patriot  Company,  publishers  of  file 
Morning  Patriot  and  the  Ecewas 
News,  have  voted  35  to  0  in  favor  d 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  as 
their  bargaining  agent. 


PNPA  MEETS  JAN.  22-23 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  24— The  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
will  be  held  on  Jan.  22  and  23  at  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  it  has 
been  announced  by  William  N.  Hardy, 
manager. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

‘‘Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence,’*  AUGUSTINE 


rate  of  loss  by  fire  lower  in  world  war  n — In  the  25  years  since  World  War  L  America  has  learned 
much  about  fire  prevention  and  protection.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  figures  might  fail  to  show  how  much  we  have 
gained.  For  estimated  fire  losses,  expressed  in  dollars,  are  32  per  cent  higher  for  the  first  three  war  years,  1939, 
1940  and  1941,  than  in  the  corresponding  1914-16  period.  But  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  both  amount  and 
value  of  property  in  this  25-year  interval.  And  if  we  compare  losses  with  the  amount  of  property  exposed  to 
loss,  adjusting  figures  to  discount  fluctuations  in  value,  we  see  at  once  what  dividends  fire  prevention  has  paid. 
For  such  a  comparison  shows  that  in  relation  to  dollar  value  of  property  exposed  to  loss,  fire  losses  were  40  per 
cent  lower  in  the  first  three  years  of  World  War  11  than  in  the  first  three  years  of  World  War  1.  In  other  words, 
had  the  overage  American  not  learned  so  much  about  dealing  safely  with  fire,  the  nation's  fire  losses  today 
would  exceed  $500,000,000  per  year  instead  of  the  present  average  of  around  $300,000,000.  SOURCE — National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


A  24'Hour  War  Industry 

The  entire  beverage  distilled  spir- 
lU  industry  is  now  engaged  100  per 
(Hit  in  war  production.  Tlie  industry 
»  working  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
I  week  producing  alcohol  for  snioke- 
|(ss  powder,  .synthetic  rubber,  mcdic.al 
applies,  chcmic-al  warfare  material 
md  hundreds  of  other  military  and 
tivilian  uses  cs.sential  to  the  succc.s.s- 
fnl  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  only  15 
ihi.skey  producing  plants  pos.sessed 
«|uipment  for  the  production  of  15)0* 
oroof  alcohol.  These  15  distilleries 
immediately  began  full-time  produc¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  at  a  rate  of  00,000.000 
to  70.000,000  gallons  a  year,  or  about 
y  per  cent  of  the  industry’s  <piota. 
The  remaining  distilleries  were  capa- 
Ue  of  producing  “high  wine.s”  (120° 
to  160*  proof)  which  had  to  be  redis- 
tiDed  in  alcohol  or  “rectif.ving”  col- 
'JDins  to  produce  15)0°  proof  alcohol. 
The  industry’s  engineers  performed 
1  major  engineering  feat  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  “high  wine”  distilleries  into 
ilcohol  plants  with  a  minimum  use 
of  critical  materials  by  developing 
iwrtifving  eolumns  of  wood  and  glass 
ud  columns  made  of  secondhand 
storage  tanks  packed  with  .specially 
itsigned  porcelain  rings,  marble  chips 
od  gla.s.s  wool. 

SOURCE — Di.stilled  Spirits  Insti- 
Ite. 


ference  with  the  war  effort  because  of 
inability  of  shipiiers  to  obtain  cars. 
Freight  traffic  in  15)42  will  l)e  the 
greatest  on  record,  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  630  billion  ton-miles  or 
an  iucrea.se  of  about  32.6  per  cent 
above  1911.  In  handling  this  heavy 
traffic,  many  new  efficiency  records 
are  being  established.  Hail  carriers 
have  done  their  job  well  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  They  have  moved  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  armed  forces  and  the 
vast  tonnage  needed  to  support  and 
maintain  them.  In  addition,  they 
have  moved  millions  of  cars  loaded 
with  commodities  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  munitions,  Icnd-lcase  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  civilian  welfare.  The 
railroads  still  face,  however,  the  heavy 
pas.senger  traffic  over  the  holidays 
and  the  still  bigger  job  of  handling 
the  growing  war  production  of  15)43. 
If  a  .still  greater  freight  traffic  devel- 
oi)s  this  coming  year  iind  the  rail¬ 
roads  arc  to  continue  to  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  to  meet  war  and 
civilian  needs,  additional  cars  and 
locomotives  must  be  obtained.  There 
.also  must  l)e  obtained  materials  for 
maintenance  jnirpo.ses  so  that  equip¬ 
ment  can  l)e  ket)t  moving.  .Mloca- 
tion  of  this  material,  largely  steel,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

SOURCE — .\.ssociation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  R.ailroads. 


Appliance  Care  and 
Use  Education 

With  electric  api)liance  production 
th.scontinucd  for  the  duration,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  existing 
equipment  be  kept  in  good  operating 
condition. 

The  electric  utility  industry  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  jiroper  care 
and  maintenance  of  this  equipment 
and  has  taken  steps  to  help  its  cus¬ 
tomers  care  for  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  they  now  own. 

.\  fact-finding  study,  undertaken 
l(y  the  .Appliance  Alaintenance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Institute,  disclosed  that 
a  large  group  of  electric  utilities  were 
carrying  on  extensive  programs,  to 
include  adverti.sing  and  group  educa¬ 
tional  work,  which  would  show  cu.s- 
tomers  how  to  care  for  electrical 
appliances. 

The  electric  utilitic.>  are  akso  en¬ 
deavoring  to  assure  ade(|uate  .service 
facilities  and  .ser\ice  men  for  the  dur¬ 
ation  througli  the  establishing  of  ap¬ 
pliance  .servicing  training  schools  for 
men  and  women  to  replace  the  trained 
.service  men  who  have  joined  the 
armed  forces  or  liavc  gone  into  de- 
fen.se  plants. 

SOURCE- — Edi.son  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Copper  and  Its  Alloys 
Called  to  the  Colors! 

Copper  and  its  many  alloys  are 
metals  in  the  construction 
a  snips,  fighting  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 
.'ons,  ammunition  an<l  hundreds  of 
'<ner  u.ses.  fTnele  Sam  has  called 
|k^Man’s  Oldest  and  Alost  Use- 

TV  Colors, 

nie  great  copper  mines  of  the 
'  nited  States  .and  tho.se  owned  and 
JWateH  by  .American  companies  in 
Mencx)  and  South  .America  are  work- 
™r<iay  and  night  to  “dig  out”  the  red 
.so  that  it  can  be  fabricated  into 
w  Amiament  for  the  Fighting 
on  land,  on  .sea.  under  the  .sea 
™  nie.  The  plants  are  u.sing 
to  speed  up  production. 
SWUCE- Copper  &  Brass  Re- 
As.sociation. 

^precedented  Rail 
^fidency 

B*ilroad.s  have  succe.ssfully  met 
unpr^dented  freight  traffic  de- 
placed  on  them  this  year  by 
current  commercial 
■  temporary  stringencies 

to  types  of  equipment  have 
but  there  has  been  no  inter- 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 
l.aia  Mi«ssaolnisett»  .Are.,  N.W., 
WaKliiiiKtoii,  P.  C. 

A  iiPiitr.-il  source  of  information,  photo¬ 
graphs.  facts  anil  figures  conof-rning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  opirating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties.  including  eommunication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  speeifle 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  ‘'Little  Known  Uaets  .\bottt 
the  Air  Transport  Industry." 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

9‘.!t  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington.  P.  C. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  .\meri- 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
concerning  the  railroad  industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea- 
ttirc  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  railroad  facts  for  “filler" 
coity,  T'hotographs.  and  monthly  cartoon 
ol  railroad  otldities.  Fris‘  to  eilitors. 


American  Petroleum  Institute 
Department  of  riihlie  Kelutions, 

.to  W.  50th  8t..  »w  York,  N.  V. 

National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  technological  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  "Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease,"  presenting  current  data,  interesting 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  .and 
“Sidelights  of  Industry."  weekly  column 
of  Industrial  features:  also  for  "Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures."  statistical  year¬ 
book  all  free  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  I’ress  Bldg.,  Washington,  P.  f'. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Indtistry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

4‘.;0  Ig’xington  .\ve..  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Association  oi  Food  Chains 

Z‘i(t  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 

Washington.  D.  C. 

The  l.aO  members  of  the  National  .asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pood  Chains — mostly  local  fooil 
chain  companies  —  arc  enthusiastically 
and  effectively  cooperating  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  of  which  the  National  Nutrition 
Program  is  an  important  phase.  Writers 
and  editors  may  find  useful  material  in 
leaflet.  “Footl  Chains’  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram."  available  upon  request  without 
charge. 

National  Board  oi  Fire  Underwriters 

85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Fire  Facts.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
prevent  it  and  how  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
■diicational  la<!t-finding  and  engineering 
organization  maintained  by  the  principal 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  for 
(iiiblic  service.  Compiles  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  retxird,  building  codes, 
lire  prevention  ordinances.  numerous 
standards,  pamphlets  on  fire-hazardous 
processes. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
l‘JO  I/Cxlngton  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  membership  of  the  Association 
represents  the  principal  fabricators  of 
Coppi.-r  and  its  Alloys. 


.advertisement 


Air  Transport  in 
Globe  Circling  lob 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington 
it  was  stated  that  Air  Transport  is 
writing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  in  the  history  books  of  this  war. 

For  instance,  .service  is  In'ing  main¬ 
tained  to  .Australia  in  4  days,  to 
Cairo  in  less  than  6  ilays,  across  the 
■Atlantic  in  a  matter  of  hours,  and  to 
many  other  dcsinations  in  projior- 
tionately  short  time. 

Worthy  of  consideration  is  the  in- 
iorniation  that  no  planes,  cargo  or 
lives  have  been  lost  in  this  globe- 
circling  operation  which  is  under  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Transport  Command, 
iiiid  to  which  the  nation’s  .Airlines 
contribute  equipment,  per.sonnel  ami 
re.sources! 

.Vt  the  same  time  the  .Airlines  are 
efficiently  maintaining  regular  sched¬ 
uled  service  for  pa-ssengers,  mail  iiiul 
.Vir  Express  between  important  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  for  speeding  c.s.sential 
production  throughout  the  United 
States. 

SOURCE — .\ir  Transport  .\sso- 
ciiition. 

Food  Facts  Where 
They  Count 

Tciiehcrs  of  home  economics  in  high 
scluKils  and  colleges,  nutritionists  en¬ 
listed  in  myriad  patriotic  activities, 
leaders  of  study  groups,  extension 
workers,  librarians  straining  to  serve 
the  needs  of  their  communities — these 
aiul  other  earnest  workers  in  a  coun¬ 
try  at  war  today  are  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  good  nutrition  in  an 
ever-widening  fan. 

In  this  work,  they  need  colorful 
posters  that  portray  facts  interesting¬ 
ly;  they  need  easy-to-digest  nutrition 
information;  they  need  recijfcs  and 
menus  to  illu.strate  in  practice  the 
theories  di.scus.sed  in  cla.ss  or  lecture. 

Food  chain  companies  are  meeting 
these  needs  in  three  practical  ways; 
(1)  They  include  nutritional  infor¬ 
mation  in  their  regular  ncwspaifcr  ad¬ 
vertisements.  (2)  They  display  nu¬ 
trition  posters  and  charts  in  the 
stores.  The.se  facts  ami  timely  infor¬ 
mation  reach  consumers  v’ken  they 
are  thinking  about  food  and  where 
they  are  purchasing  their  food;  they 
suggest  what  foods  then  in  abundance 
are  economical  and  nutritious,  why  to 
buy  them  and  hotv  to  jircpare  them. 

Thus,  private  industry,  mobilized 
for  action,  coordinates  the  marketing 
needs  of  agriculture  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  needs  of  consumers  with  econom¬ 
ical  and  scientific  food  distribution 
in  a  country  struggling  to  maintain 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

SOUR(T) — National  .A.s.soeiation  of 
Ftkid  Chains. 
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Scripps-Howard 
Information 
Service  Dropped 

Newspaper  Iniormatiox^  Ser¬ 
vice  Quits  Due  to  War  Con¬ 
ditions  ...  20  Years  Old 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

Newspaper  Information  Service, 
Inc.,  outgrowth  of  a  question-and- 
answer  column  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  suspended  operations 
Nov.  28. 

The  feature  now  carried  in  more 
than  100  newspapers  is  liquidating  “in 
the  black,”  because  of  war  conditions 
and  the  likelihood  of  a  newsprint 
shortage  next  year. 

Service  20  Years  Old 
In  operation  20  years  last  Aug.  1, 
the  business  has  never  suffered  a 
deficit  year.  Affected  by  the  liquida¬ 
tion  will  be  25  employes,  many  of 
whom  already  have  obtained  jobs  in 
government  and  private  offices.  In 
the  past  two  decades,  a  huge  library 
and  morgue  has  been  accumulated. 
These  will  be  taken  ever  by  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  probably  re¬ 
tained  in  their  present  offices  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  building. 

Frederick  M.  Kerby,  vice-president 
of  the  corporation  and  editor  of  the 
service,  has  been  with  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  since  1910.  In  that  year  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  Gilson  Gardiner  in 
the  Washington  office,  later  branched 
out  into  feature  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ings.  From  1917  to  1919  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau 
of  NEA  Service;  served  in  Cleveland 
for  one  year,  and  then  returned  to 
Washington  to  organize  the  question- 
and-answer  column  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  chain.  In  1922,  the  service  was 
offered  to  newspapers  generally  and 
its  growth  was  steady. 

President  and  general  manager  of 
NIS  is  S.  T.  Hughes,  who  switched 
from  NEA  to  the  new  corporation  in 
1922  as  general  manager,  and  one 
month  later  became  president. 

Treasury  Thanks  Syndicates 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  officials 
are  worried  that  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates  and  their  cartoonists,  who  have 
been  giving  their  time  and  effort  to 
aid  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  are  react¬ 
ing  unfavorably  to  the  preliminary 
report  issued  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  on  findings  made  by  Dr. 
Edward  Barnhart,  psychologist,  who 
has  been  studying  the  nation’s  comic 
strips  (E&P  Nov.  14,  p.  38). 

Rumblings  of  discontent  among  the 
knights  of  the  drawing  board  have 
reached  Washington  since  the  good 
doctor  annoimced  that  comics,  as  he 
sees  th«n,  are  merely  providing  iaughs 
and  are  not  geared  to  the  war  effort. 

Letter  States  Appreclatiee 
Hastening  to  head  off  what  might 
develop  into  a  major  headache  for  the 
department.  Bums  Lee,  feature  editor 
of  the  War  Savings  Staffs  Press  Sec¬ 
tion,  has  written  to  each  of  the  co¬ 
operating  syndicates  that  the  Treasury 
is  highly  appreciative  of  their  help  and 
that  of  their  staffs. 

“The  country  has  been  at  war  nearly 
a  year  now  and  so  it  seems  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  during  that  period,  and 
before,  to  further  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds,”  Mr.  Lee  wrote. 

“Where  artists  and  syndicates  have 
done  the  most  good,  however,  has 
been  right  in  the  regularly  syndicated 
comic  strips  themselves.  Practically 
without  exaeption  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  generous  in  the  placing  of  our 


Minute  Man  insignia  conspicuously  in 
their  drawings. 

“In  closing  we  want  once  again  to 
express  gratitude  to  you  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  part  in  all  of  this  excellent  work. 
It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  continue  doing  as  much  for 
us  in  the  future.” 

NANA  Names  Freeman 

JAMES  L.  FREEMAN,  for  the  last 

eight  years  assistant  editor  of  Bell 
Syndicate,  has  been  named  editor  of 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
succeeding  Bert  Zilmer  who  resigned 
last  week  to  work  in  Washington. 
Freeman  has  been  with  Bell  12  years. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  Joseph  B.  Agnelli,  Bell  Syndicate 
sales  manager,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager,  and  Harry  Gilburt, 
Bell  sales  staffer,  was  appointed  sales 
manager.  In  addition,  Homer  Sprague, 
formerly  with  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  was  appointed  production 
manager. 

Bell  Has  Best-Seller 

BEILL  SYNDICATE  announced  this 

week  it  has  acquired  the  newspaper 
serial  rights  to  W.  L.  White’s  best¬ 
seller,  “They  Were  Expendable,”  and 
will  release  it  nationally  on  Jan.  1. 
The  book,  one  of  the  outstanding  jobs 
on  the  war  to  date,  will  be  released 
in  24  daily  installments  with  five  illus¬ 
trations  by  Fred  Freeman  and  Fritz 
Eichenberg.  Installments  will  average 
1,600  words  each. 

Bain  Column  Syndicated 

LESLIE  BALOGH  BAIN,  author  and 

war  correspondent,  currently  is 
writing  a  newspaper  column  inter¬ 
preting  current  events  which  Howard 
Parrish  and  Loyal  Phillips,  newspaper 
coimselors,  are  syndicating  from  their 
offices  in  Miami,  Fla. 

New  R  &  T  Serial 

“SHE  KNEW  TOO  MUCH.”  latest 

story  written  by  Rob  Eden,  is  ready 
for  immediate  release  as  first-run  fic¬ 
tion  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate.  A  mystery,  it  is  in  36 
installments  with  10  photographic 
illustrations. 

■ 

Endurance  Bet  on 
Stalingrad  Battle 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  27 — It  all  started 
as  a  result  of  a  small  wager.  It  is  now 
conceded  to  have  been  an  excellent 
news  “stunt”  and  of  promotional 
value. 

After  the  Russians  had  held  out  for 
25  days  in  the  siege  of  Stalingrad  a 
member  of  the  city  staff  remarked  that 
the  Germans  would  never  take  the 
Volga  capital.  A.  D.  (Duke)  Man¬ 
ning,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  hazarded  the  Reds 
would  capitulate  within  35  days. 

“Duke”  offered  to  back  his  judg¬ 
ment  with  a  sawbuck.  The  ten  dol¬ 
lars  was  “covered”  by  the  staunch 
Soviet  admirer.  The  next  day  the 
Virginian-Pilot  in  the  Moscow  story 
carried  this  indention:  “26th  day  of 
the  siege  for  the  Volga  capital.” 

The  idention  is  of  6  ems  width  by 
4  ems  deep  and  in  36-point  italic  face 
type.  It  has  been  carried  in  this  style 
ever  since.  The  score  is  now  “95th 
day  of  the  siege  for  the  Volga  capital” 
as  of  Friday,  the  November  27th  issue. 

So  far  as  is  known  no  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  has  adopted 
this  “box  score”  of  keeping  count  of 
the  days  which  the  Russians  have  de¬ 
fended  Stalingrad. 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


Stomp  Page  Awards 
Made  to  Newspapers 

Colonel  Hans  Lagerloef,  donor  of  the 
annual  challenge  trophy  for  “the  best 
stamp  department  in  a  United  States 
newspaper,”  presented  the  1942  award 
to  Franklin  R.  Bruns,  Jr.,  stamp  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton,  New  York, 
last  week. 

This  was  the  second  successive  year 
that  Mr.  Bruns  won  the  right  to  have 
his  name  inscribed  on  the  trophy, 
which  is  a  silver  cup  in  honor  of  the 
late  Ralph  A.  Barry,  who  was  stamp 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  the  1942  contest  the  New  York 
Times  stamp  page,  edited  by  Kent  B. 
Stiles,  was  placed  second,  the  New 
York  Journal- American  third,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  fourth,  the 
Washington  Star  fifth. 

The  Times  was  ranked  first  for  “evi¬ 
dence  of  original  research”  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  in  that  connection. 
On  this  point,  .second  award  went  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  third  to  the 
Herald  Tribune,  fourth  to  the  Chicago 
Sun.  Certificates  were  awarded  under 
ten  classifications  on  a  point  basis. 

Seventeen  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  entered  their  stamp  pages 
in  the  competition. 

Certificates  went  to  James  Waldo 
Fawcett,  the  Washington  Star,  and 
Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  and  the  late  W.  P.  Campbell, 


Vancouver  (Wash.)  CoIumbiaiL  t- 
the  “best”  stamp  columns  in  cities 
various  sizes.  " 

NUTRITION  DESTITUTE 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indcpendn, 
and  Daily  Mail  sponsored  the  Soa4’s 
first  Nutrition  Institute  last  Reek. 
Planned  for  the  purpose  of  meetbj 
the  food  problems  of  a  nation  at^ 
the  two-day  institute  was  held  pu^iJ 
as  a  community  project  and  not  > 
line  of  advertising  was  sold.  PuK. 
lisher  Wilton  E.  Hall  of  the  papen 
said  that  it  was  held  to  keep  te 
women  of  Anderson  in  the  habit  cf 
attending  cooking  schools  which  he 
did  not  deem  advisable  to  sponsor  (or 
the  papers  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
this  fall. 

PLAN  DEC.  7  SHOW 

Buffalo,  Nov.  24— A  sell-out  is  as¬ 
sured  for  a  gala  vaudeville  show 
sponsored  by  the  Courier-Expmt 
and  scheduled  for  Dec.  7  in  BuSalo’s 
huge  Memorial  Auditorium.  No  me 
will  be  admitted  free.  'The  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  “throw”  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Christmas  party  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  for  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  forces  only,  with  a  view  to 
guaranteeing  everyone  in  uniform  a 
good  time  on  the  holiday.  Promotion 
is  by  Jim  Kennedy,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  Jack  O’Brian,  reporter. 


Ethridge  Cites 
Newspapers'  Job 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


shop.  From  a  civic  standpoint,  the 
papers  last  year,  for  instance,  brought 
to  Louisville  for  special  visits  4,000 
graduates  of  Kentuckiana  county  high 
schools.  The  papers  conducted  a 
campaign  aimed  at  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  living  standards  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  farm  families,  awarding  $2,700 
in  cash  prizes  to  the  winners.  The 
fifth  annual  Kentuckiana  Institute 
was  the  highlight  of  the  year’s  good 
citizenship  program,  bringing  a  week 
of  major  cultural  and  entertainment 
attractions  to  the  city  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fall  shopping  season.  There 
have  been  spelling  bees  and  special 
services  for  many  Kentucky  commu¬ 
nities,  holding  tobacco  festivals,  fairs 
and  civic  events  where  Louisville’s 
neighborly  assistance  was  cordially 
welcomed  and  appreciated. 

Ad  Poeliag  Systam 

The  war  has  put  a  temporary  ban 
on  many  of  the  papers’  promotional 
activities.  Today  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers  are  putting  the  same  amount 
of  energy  and  dollars  into  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  The  home  and  farm  improve¬ 
ment  campaign,  however,  has  been 
continued  with  $3,000  in  cash  prizes. 
A  pooling  system  has  been  worked 
out  with  local  business  firms  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  patriotic  advertising. 
The  papers  furnish  the  space  at  less 
than  the  lowest  local  rate  and  the 
Civilian  Defense  Council  decides  what 
local  war  activities  are  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  through  paid  space.  The  pa¬ 
pers  themselves  are  confining  their 
direct  promotional  efforts  to  boosting 
carrier  boy  sales  of  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds.  Louisville  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  in  this  nation-wide  en¬ 
deavor. 

Since  the  program  of  all-out  im¬ 
provement  began,  the  management 
has  accounted  annually  to  the  read¬ 
ers  in  a  “Report  of  Stewardship,”  giv¬ 
ing  in  full  detail  each  Jan.  1  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  new  things  that  have  been 
done  in  the  year  just  ended  to  make 
the  service  of  the  newspapers  more 
valuable  and  effective. 


For  all  this,  Mark  Ethridge  has 
asked  no  special  credit  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  satisfied  to  have  the  seniK 
stand  before  the  people  for  wbt  h 
may  be  worth. 

The  peculiarly  Ethridgian  doctrine 
that  the  important  men  and  wooer, 
on  the  newspapers  are  those  who 
write,  meaning  they  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  secondary  to  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  employes,  raises  the  questioc 
as  to  where  the  writing  talent  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Aside  from  Ming  in  with 
experienced  editorial  talent  fron 
other  newspapers,  new  blood  was  usu¬ 
ally  obtained,  before  the  war,  bm 
schools  of  journalism.  Here  again  se¬ 
lectivity  was  the  important  factor  and 
only  the  bright  young  people  from 
journalism  schools  were  brought  into 
the  organization.  Those  chosen  usu¬ 
ally  had  their  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  Mr.  Ethridge  explained,  large¬ 
ly  because  such  a  degree  indicated 
the  graduate’s  attitude — a  willingness 
to  spend  an  extra  year  in  mastering 
some  particular  phase  of  the  journal¬ 
istic  field. 

Dwvefat  Tiosa  to  Ntwapapar 

Mr.  Ethridge  follows  the  practice  d 
keeping  away  from  civic  affaire  wdw 
take  too  much  of  his  time  from  being 
a  newspaper  publisher.  He  is  ^ 
and  foremost  a  newspaperman  and  he 
only  directly  associates  with  ^ 
civic  enterprises  with  which  he  W 
he  must  identify  himself  as  a  gw 
citizen.  He  devotes  his  major  a* 
forts  to  getting  out  "an  efiectne 
newspaper.” 

He  subscribes  to  other  new^iap^ 
for  different  periods  to  see 
are  driving  at  and  he  tries  to  adap 
the  best  ideas  from  these 
to  his  own  in  Louisville.  He  is  an  art 
reader  of  books,  magazines  and  F 
riodicals.  In  normal  times,  he  a 
extensive  traveler  in  order  to  Iw 
abreast  of  public  opinion  Md  to 
contact  with  what  American 
are  thinking  and  doing  in  their  ^ 
lives.  He  is  stUl  a  reporter  at 

He  is  looking  ahead  to 
which  will  follow  this  war 
lieves  that  newspapers,  above  w 
media,  will  guide  the  public  wter 
war,  “We  will  have  a  job  to  do 
as  we  have  today,”  he  said. 


for  NOVEMBER  2  8,  1  9  4  2 


E  CAN  BE  THANKFUL 


WE  CAN  be  thankful  that  the  Hud¬ 
son,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
are  not  "rivers  of  blood”— like  the  Volga 
and  the  Don. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  spirit  of 
unity  that  has  prevailed  throughout 
America  during  the  greatest  crisis  of  our 
history. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  paying  larger  and  larger  individual 
income  taxes  —  thankful  for  our  ability 
to  pay  them! 

We  can  be  thankful  for  our  abund¬ 


whiskey — depends,  in  the  long  run,  upon 
the  discretion  and  wise  conduct  of  the 
individual. 

For  many  years  the  House  of  Seagram 
has  consistently  urged  moderation  in 
drinking.  On  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  we 
who  make  fine  whiskey,  are  pleased  and 
gratified  to  know  that  our  continued 
efforts  to  promote  the  wise  use  of  liquor 
have  been  conunended  and  supported 
by  the  trade,  the  public,  the  press,  the 
legislators  and  thoughtful  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life. 


ance  of  good  food  and  warm  clothing. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  justice  and 
freedom  and  human  rights  are  written 
indelibly  into  the  law  of  our  land  — in 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  tolerance 
and  freedom  each  of  us  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  as  citizens  of  this  great  democracy. 


These  are  privileges  which  we,  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  must  protect  and  respect  —  never 
abuse.  For  even  the  right  to  enjoy  good 


The  House  of  Seagram 

/SS7 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 


Ted  Barrett  Article  Is  a 
Challenge  to  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 

TED  BARRETT’S  astringent  piece  in  sailors  and  marines  miss  most 


stimulate  newspaper  promotion  people 
in  other  cities. 


leading  companies 


are  playing  i, 
our  current  war  effort,  and  their  hwT 
From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin —  and  aims  for  a  post-war  world  ^ 
a  self-mailer  in  their  current  series,  result  in  advertising  copy  as  wdl  a 
“One  does  it — in  Philadelphia,”  which  in  the  text  of  the  discussions  was  & 
is  up  to  their  usual  high  standard  of  most  impressive  collection  of  om 
excellence.  We  were  trying  to  explain  standing  thought  in  America  on  pon! 
to  a  college  sophomore  the  other  day  war  planning, 
just  what  newspaper  promotion  is.  “As  the  head  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
is  “Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  “you  mean  like  ing  advertising  agencies  put  it,  TV 
last  week’s  E&P  should  be  read  by  news  from  home.  Mail  is  infrequent —  those  wonderful  ads  the  Philadelphia  whole  Forum  project  and  the  Fon® 
newspaper  promotion  people  with  oftentimes  months  late — and  the  Bulletin  runs  about  how  everybody  section  opened  up  a  brand  new  field 
some  little  feeling  that  he’s  pointing  hometown  newspaper,  whether  New  reads  the  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia?”  advertising  copy  for  many  industrie, 
a  finger  at  them.  If  the  newspapers  York  City  or  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  is  read  The  answer,  of  course,  is  yes.  It  brought  home  to  American  induarr 

have  failed  in  the  important  public  and  reread  imtil  it  almost  falls  apart.  From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com-  its  opportunity  and  its  responsihilitj 
relations  job  of  making  people  under-  The  fellow  who  said  there  is  nothing  mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar —  for  raising  its  voice  in  shaping  dx 
standingly  aware  of  their  purposes  as  dead  as  yesterday’s  newspaper  another  fine  folder,  this  one  built  kind  of  America  which  we  must  in 

apparently  never  had  camped  out  in  ’  '  .  .  .  ^ 


and  their  problems,  no  little  of  the 
fault  attaches  to  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

But  blame  for  this  failure  is  xmim- 
portant.  Frankly,  we  think  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  too,  must  share  a  good  part 
of  it.  What  is  important  is  that  Ted 
Barrett  has  revealed  a  serious  need 
for  newspapers  to  create  better  public 
understanding  about  themselves.  It  s 
as  important  for  newspapers  to  do  this, 
and  to  keep  doing  it,  as  it  is  for  any 
public  utility,  for  any  merchant,  for 
any  manufacturer  to  do  it. 

Right  Promotion  Can  Help 

It’s  interesting  that  this  observation 
should  come  from  a  city  editor.  Ted 
Barrett,  we  know,  can  be  as  hard- 
boiled  and  tough  and  sour  a  city  editor 
as  any  Hollywood  dreams  up  of  the 
“he  can’t  do  tliat  to  me”  school.  But 
he  is  also  an  enlightened  news  execu¬ 
tive  who  knows  that  a  big  part  of  his 


the  back  country  during  a  war.” 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  stuff 
like  this  gets  old,  so  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  using  it  as  often  as  you 
want  to  right  now.  Indeed,  General 
Electric  makes  excellent  use  of  it  in  a 
current  advertisement,  which  we 
caught  in  Collier’s,  Nov.  28  issue, 
headlined,  “Did  you  bring  the  evening 
paper?”  That,  according  to  the  copy, 
was  the  first  word  from  a  raft  full  of 
sailors,  rescued  after  five  days  and 
nights  adrift  with  no  water  and  only  a 
candy  bar  among  them.  “Hey  you 
guys!”  he  yells,  “Did  you  bring  the 
evening  paper?” 

Honor  Roll 

THIS  will  show  you  that  a  good  pro¬ 
motional  idea  is  catching,  and  that 
sometimes  it  even  catches  some  new 
business.  Jimmie  Skinner,  Jr.,  sends 


around  the  songs  we  sing  about 
Memphis,  “What  is  this  place  they 
sing  about?”  The  folder  tells. 

From  Collier’s — “Advertising  and 
the  People’s  War,”  the  second  brochure 
in  a  continuing  series  which  shows 
how  industry’s  advertising  during 
wartime  performs  a  patriotic  and 
essential  function.  This  one  is  even 
better  than  the  first. 

■ 

Herald  Tribune 
Forum  Section 
Sets  Linage  Mark 

Eighty-Page  Edition 
Carried  127,700 
Lines  of  Advertising 


job  is  to  make  friends  for  his  paper,  ««  Honor  Rod  page  he  ran  recently 
What  he  seeks  is  some  help  in  doing 
this.  And  the  right  kind  of  promotion 
can  be  a  big  help. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  news  execu¬ 
tives  have  the  same  enlightened  point 
of  view  Ted  Barrett  has.  They  are 
inclined  to  look  down  their  noses  at 
the  promotion  department  and  its 
efforts,  particularly  when  those  efforte 
concern  the  news  department.  This 
makes  it  tough  for  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  promotion  department  to  be 
effective  in  the  direction  Ted  Barrett 
points  out.  Only  the  publisher  can 
remedy  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

Ted  Barrett  suggests  that  inaybe  this 
job  of  public  understanding  is  too  big 
for  any  individual  newspaper  to  tackle, 
that  maybe  it  ought  to  be  a  community 
job  done  by  all  newspapers  for  all 
newspapers.  Experience  has  shown 
that  such  community  enterprises  don't 
come  off  quite  as  they  are  expected  to. 

Our  own  feeling  is  that  it  would  be 
much  better  done  by  each  newspaper 
in  its  own  way  for  its  own  community. 

Good  Idea  far  1943 

If  you’ve  been  looking  around  for  a 
good  promotional  idea  for  next  year, 
here  it  is.  Do  a  campaign  that  will 


in  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times.  It  was  a  page  full  of  stars, 
each  star  devoted  to  a  Caller-Times 
man  now  in  the  service.  “Believe  it 
or  not,”  Jimmie  writes,  “this  page 
pulled  in  some  business  from  other 
firms  who  had  Honor  Rolls  and  who 
got  the  idea  of  running  them  in  the 
paper  when  they  saw  how  we  did 
ours.”  Two  good  touches  in  the 
Caller-Times  page  were  a  little  note 
to  the  effect  that  every  merchant  in 
Corpus  Christi  has  an  honor  roll,  too, 
and  that  if  their  service  is  a  little 
wanting  these  days,  it’s  because  their 
men  have  gone  to  war;  and  a  little 
note  asking  readers  to  be  considerate 
of  new  employes  who  are  trying  to 
replace  those  gone  to  war. 

Government  on  Advertising 

THE  Milwaukee  Journal  ran  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  the  other  day  which 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
arguments  we  have  seen  in  some  time 
in  behalf  of  advertising.  The  headline 
was  an  attention-getter,  “What  does 
government  think  of  advertising  now?” 
And  most  of  the  advertisement  con¬ 
sisted  of  quotes,  from  the  President, 
Leon  Henderson  and  other  key  gov- 


help  people  understand  what  the  hell  ernmental  figures.  Copy  developed 
a  newspaper  is  all  about,  why  it  prints  the  thought  that  advertising,  always 
what  it  does,  why  it  doesn’t  print  what  essential  in  the  American  scheme  of 
it  doesn’t  print,  why  it  can’t  always  things,  is  today,  with  added  patriotic 
run  their  pictures  or  their  publicity  duties,  more  essential  than  ever.  The 
stories  or  whatever  it  is  they  think  quotes  support  this  argument. 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Nov. 

22  published  an  80-page  supplement 
containing  complete  texts  of  all  ad¬ 
dresses  at  its  11th  Annual  Forum  on 
Current  Affairs  held  last  week  and 
.set  a  new  record  for  advertising  lin¬ 
age  by  carrying  127,700  lines  in  the 
edition. 

The  261  advertising  messages  repre¬ 
sented  nearly  every  American  indus¬ 
try  and  over  90  per  cent  of  them  were 
institutional  in  character  relating 
principally  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
post-war  world. 

Copy  Koyod  to  Foram 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  Forum  theme 
was  “Our  Fight  For  Survival  in  a  Free 
World.” 

Commenting  on  this  trend  in  war¬ 
time  advertising,  William  E.  Robinson, 
Herald  Tribune  advertising  director,  ^ 
pointed  out  that  never  before  had  so  S 
many  advertisers  keyed  their  copy  ,__3 
directly  to  such  a  single  theme.  ^ 

“Not  only  did  the  distinguished 
-speakers  at  the  Forum  contribute  their 
best  thinking  on  post-war  problems,” 
he  said,  “but  the  261  ads,  too,  repre¬ 
sented  a  single  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

“These  messages  stressed  the  part 


help  develop  in  the  post-war  era.’ 

Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  advertisers  has  grown  fnn 
106  in  the  original  Forum  section  pub¬ 
lished  in  1936  to  261  in  1942. 

■ 

12  Latin- Americans 
To  Tour  War  Plants 

Twelve  newspaper  men  from  Mexico 
and  Bolivia  who  will  make  a  tour  of 
war  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  entertained  Nov.  23  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  the  Bankers  Club  of 
America,  New  York. 

The  Bolivian  visitors  included  Luis 
Zavala,  associate  editor  of  La  Rasn; 
Frederico  Guteierrez  Granier,  pub^ 
lisher  of  La  Tierra;  Arturo  Otero, 
publisher  of  La  Ultima  Hora,  and  Luis 
Suaznabar,  editor  of  Noticias,  all  of 
La  Paz.  The  Mexico  City  group  in¬ 
cluded  Manuel  F reyre  Flores  and  Ber¬ 
nardo  Ponce,  both  of  E.vcelsior;  Baez 
Camargo  and  Jose  Perez  Moreno,  of 
Universal;  Cesar  Ortiz  Tinoco  of  El 
Popular;  Rafael  Herrerias  of  Nore- 
dades;  Francisco  M.  Armand  of  U 
Prensa,  and  Xavier  Sanchez  Gavito  of 
El  Nacional. 


jCbS  MAW:/. 
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Laborafory 
Backing  for  Practical 
Knowledge  of  Field 
Personnel 

•  Certified  laboratory  facil¬ 
ities  constantly  back  Certified 
field  men  in  their  approadi 
to  your  dry  mat  questions. 
.  .  .  Offering  a  combination  of 
practical  field  knowledge  with 
all  that  scientific  knowledge 
and  equipment  can  add  to  sud 
knowledge. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Depl  P 


/■y.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ought  to  be  in  the  paper  and  if  the 
paper  doesn’t  agree  with  them  the 
paper  is  a  stinker. 

Ted  Barrett’s  challenge  is  an  oppor- 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Tele¬ 
gram — the  annual  Thanksgiving  box 


Austral 


«  a 


tunity  to  do  something  really  worth  of  Utah  Sweetheart  Celery,  for  which 

our  thanks  to  Promotion  Manager 
L.  D.  Simmons.  Says  his  note,  “Tliis 


while.  Any  takers? 

“Did  You  Bring  the  Paper?" 
THERE’S  a  steady  flow  of  good  pro¬ 
motional  material  these  days  in  the 
dispatches  from  the  fighting  fronts 
that  report  how  hungry  our  boys  are 
for  hometown  newspapers  and  how 
eagerly  they  read  them  when  they 
arrive. 

Stuff  like  this  is  what  we  mean, 
this  being  from  Foster  Hailey’s  story 
from  a  South  Pacific  base  to  the  New 
York  Times  couple  of  days  ago:  “The 
one  thing  most  American  soldiers. 


fine,  crisp  Utah  Sweetheart  Celery, 
production  of  which  means  $200,000 
to  Utah  farmers  annually,  is  just  one 
of  the  many  fine  products  of  the 
Intermountain  Empire.”  This  year, 
as  always,  a  good  promotion.  And, 
as  always,  the  best  damned  celery  we 
ever  tasted! 

From  Philadelphia  —  news  that 
Philadelphia  merchants  on  Dec.  7  will 
advertise  only  two  things.  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  An  excellent  idea  for 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  that  might  well 


•  Tk*  only  journal  giving  Mia 
naws  of  advarfhar*,  advarti*- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  la 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  solas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  in 
thosa  tarritorios  road 
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Write  for  8-page  bulletin  whkfcF 
lustrates  Hoe’s  Special  Six  FtcrtaM* 


R.  HOE  &  CO./  INC 

♦10  lost  IlSth  It.  (at  lost  Hiver)  " 


fOR  NOVEMBER  28,  1942 


“New  England’s  war  record  has  been  magnificent 


So  saluted  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  First  New  Fng 
land  War  Q)nference.  And  his  message  went  on, 
"You  were  among  the  first  to  understand  the  full  im 
plications  for  America  of  the  tragic  events  of  1S>40  .  . 
and  quick  to  convert  your  factories  to  the  production 
of  weapons  of  war.” 

Yes,  all  -  out  -  for  -  war  has  been  the  business  of  New 
England  for  many  months  now.  Realistically,  its  results 
show  themselves  on  all  battlefronts  .  .  .  statistically  in 
the  high  produaion  record  that  has  been  unrelentingly 
maintained. 


Marketwise  it  means  there’s  more  money,  more  pur 
chasing,  more  steady  spending  here.  Very  possibly 
there’s  no  better  market  the  country-wide  for  worthwhile 
merchandise. 


Certainly  there  is  none  so  easy  to  blanket  with  news 
papers  .  .  .  and  so  economical  in  the  doing. 


THIS  IS  WAR 
COMMUNIQUE  NO.  IT 
FROM  BUSY 
NEW  ENGLAND 


BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


natural  for 


MAINE 

Bingor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchetcr  Union  Leader  (M&E) 


VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (B) 

Bcnninixon  Banner  (E) 

Butlington  Free  Press  IM) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  IS) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S> 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S> 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  CHaette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  CaU  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  CouratM  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  RegisteT  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Waterbnry  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(E&S) 
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EDITOR  4  PUBLISHEI 

ETHRIDGE  SAYS  NEWSPAPERS  MUST  PICTURE  REAUSM  OF  WAR 


continued  from  page  7  from  the  late  George  Long,  managing  Soon  after  the  Judge’s  visit  with  the  The  various  departments  ooefc 
fort  to  the  enemy,’  I  believe  such  a  editor,  who  worshipped  the  old  New  President  and  Barry’s  visit  to  Rich-  imder  a  unique  budget  system, 
policy  would  have  a  salutary  effect  York  World.  After  three  years  as  city  mond,  Mr.  Ethridge  was  asked  by  the  serves  as  a  daily  comparative  btoiL 
on  public  morale.”  editor,  Ethridge  left  to  become  as-  elder  Bingham  to  come  to  Louisville,  eter  of  each  department,  wheft^ 

Mr.  Ethridge  does  not  particularly  manager  of  Consolidated  There  was  a  “meeting  of  minds”  and  be  editorial,  advertising,  rirriZL? 

relish  the  role  of  preacher  nor  does  ®  ™  Washington.  Then  the  result  was  that  Mark  Ethridge  or  mechanical. 

he  like  to  set  himself  up  as  an  oracle  fo^owed  two  years  on  the  New  York  went  to  Louisville  in  AprU,  1936,  as  Ethridge  refers  to  Louisville  « . 
in  the  newspaper  business.  What  the  Speed.  He  then  re-  general  manager  of  the  Courier-Jour-  “tolerant  town”  and  he  regards 

prospects  may  be  for  American  news-  burned,  in  1925,  to  become  managing  nal  and  Times  and  was  elected  vice-  newspapers  as  civic  enterprises.  Bs 
papers  under  wartime  newsprint  ra-  associate  editor  of  the  Macon  president  in  December,  1937.  fore  the  war,  thousands  of  ddJn 

tioning  are  difficult  to  predict.  De-  Talasraph,  a  position  he  held  until  Importaat  Radio  Fiqnre  were  spent  annually  by  the  papeqi) 

parting  from  his  usual  policy  of  adopt-  •  j  u  *  Although  bom  and  bred  in  the  ®ivic  promotion  which 

ing  a  long  range  point  of  view,  he  told  times,  Ethridge  has  gone  to  newspaper  business,  Mr.  Ethridge  has  Properly  have  been  spent  for  ^ 

--wspapers  at  less  money  for  the  sake  ^  ^  prominently  and  colorfully  in  “direct  ’  newspaper  promoti^ 

experience.  This  itehmg  foot  t^e  radio  industry  as  general  manager  ^ut  mstead,  the  newsapers  havei^ 


Editor  &  Publisher  the  newsprint  newspapers  at  less  money,  for  the  sake  figured  prominently  and  colorfully  in 
problem  is  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  experience.  This  itching  foot  - - - ' — 


publishers  will  have  to  “play  by  ear”  >  however,  has  paid  him  well.  q£  Louisville  papers’  radio  station  something  of  a  civic  cleans 

and  try  to  solve  as  they  go  along.  served  to  round  out  his  news-  WHAS,  50,000-watt  transmitter.  He  ^ense,  seeking  by  planning,  effort  aid 

“As  far  as  the  LoulavUle  papers  “  '‘■airman  of  the  National  '«Pf" 4it»re  br‘”S  .“l' 

are  conoemod,”  he  said,  “we  are  "’tfl ‘“fe-  Association  of  Broadeasters  when  it  Jf.  ► 


AHeadad  MlttittiDol  U  recovery  from  Communications  Commission,  ^^e  war  effort. 

Atteadad  Mississippi  U.  the  dreaded  mfantile  paralysis  Mark  NAB  convention  in  St.  Louis!  Dropped  Insuranet  Selli,, 

4-  a  \  ^“4  4^  !^P^"sive  circula-  was  on  the  Telepaph  and  when  the  gthridge  bluntly  charged  the  FCC  When  Barry  Bingham,  EthnZ a«l 
tion  and  let  total  circulation  take  its  papers  columnist  became  ill,  Roose-  ,„j,u  ^loeri,,™  -  “‘riogeiM 

normal  course.  We  have  already  veU  volunteered  to  write  his  column  Ta^o  4^f  nJJr 

eliminated  returns  and  much  of  the  for  the  Telegraph  during  that  period  --  ...  .  •  _  . .  tj  P  pe  andoned  tie 


so-called  waste  circulation. 


The  two  became  friends,  but  never 


He  was  appointed  by  the  President  use  of  customer  premiums,  but  it  ns 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  radio  engaged  in  selling  insurance,  both  r. 


“2.  Weed  out  certain  types  of  news  were  close  associates.  They  kept  in  „h  ‘74^  n  ^^4  .nH  lifTliT  ^ 

and  features,  such  as  reducing  space  touch  with  each  other,  however,  and  n^rt  in  FCC  hparinut:  r«»la4iu  inn  Ihan  fm4«4anHino  hli4 

_ _ j  ii.  11  j  1-  1  1-  part  m  f  CC  hearings  relative  to  news-  then  outstanding,  but  the  mnirey 

devoted  to  sports,  financial,  etc.,  and  as  the  years  rolled  by,  Franklin  oc  100  nnn  4i,„ 


cutting  down  on  the  size  of  comics.  Delano  Roosevelt  went  to  the  White 
“3.  Ration  advertising  space,  if  House  as  President  in  1933. 


necessary,  and  raise  rates,  if  need  be. 
“One  thing  is  certain,  we  are  going 


Went  to  Washington 


As  associate  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  of  that  committee. 


paper-owned  radio  stations.  He  re-  been  as  high  as  123,000  the  year  befm. 
cently  served  as  chairman  of  the  Pres-  It  was  a  grave  situation  to  contempliit 
ident’s  Committee  on  Fair  Employ-  abandoning  insurance,  because  in  &e 
ment  Practice,  and  is  still  a  member  year  before  there  had  been  101350  r- 


newals  in  connection  with  insunae 


to  tpr  to  hold  up  our  news  content  Ethridge  embraced  the  surging  im-  Judge  Bingham  turned  over  his  and  5,092  new  subscriptions  attribufcd 
to  the  maximum  and  not  sacrifice  oiw  pulses  of  the  New  Deal.  His  paper  newspapers  to  his  son,  Barry,  before  on  the  books  to  insurance, 
editorial  product  in  order  to  maintain  supported  Roosevelt  in  his  1932  returning  to  England.  Also  associated  “There  might  be,  we  knew,  the  not 
circulation^  coverage  and  advertising  campaign  for  President,  but  when  the  in  the  business  management  of  the  serious  reaction  from  a  public  which 

patronage,  he  declared.  New  Deal  and  its  jumbled  alphabet  papers  is  Lisle  Baker,  the  treasurer,  might  feel  that  we  were  taking  sonic- 

^rning  once  again  to  Mark  shape,  the  owner  of  the  Tele-  who  joined  the  organization  shortly  thing  away  when  we  quit  selling  hx 

Ethridge  the  newspaperman,  it  is  graph  cooled.  Ethridge  remained  a  before  Mr.  Ethridge.  cheapest  form  of  insurance,”  said  Mr. 

interesting  to  assay  his  record  as  a  confirmed  New  Dealer.  In  1933,  he  Mr.  Baker  is  known  as  “a  reformed  Ethridge  in  looking  back  on  the  o- 
jou^ejrman  reporter,  editor  and  pub-  -went  to  Europe  on  a  fellowship  from  banker”  by  his  newspaper  colleagues  perience.  “But  we  decided,  neve- 
lisher.  Born  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  Oberlaender  Trust  to  study  po-  and  comes  as  near  as  any  one  else  to  theless,  to  take  the  plunge.  It  r- 
Ethridge  has  been  engaged  in  n^spa-  fitical  and  economical  conditions  in  being  the  business  manager  of  the  two  quired  about  a  year  and  a  half  lo 
per  work  almost  since  boyhood.  He  Central  Europe.  While  in  Frankfort,  dailies.  Mr.  Ethridge  terms  Baker  the  work  the  picture  down,  but  out  of  dx 
served  as  correspondent  for  newspa-  Germany,  he  resigned  from  the  Tele-  perfect  combination  of  business  execu-  117,000  policyholders  we  had  about  15 
pers  while  attending  the  University  graph  “by  mutual  consent”  and  “was  tive  and  financial  watch  dog  who  complaints.  Undoubtedly  we  did  sof- 

of  Missi^ippi,  and  upon  leaving  schiml  through  with  the  newspaper  business.”  keeps  an  accurate  box-score  on  the  fer  some  in  the  failure  to  obtain  sub- 

he  joined  the  Meridian  Star.  Later  he  Upon  his  return  to  U.  S.,  however,  P&L  side  of  the  business.  scriptions  from  persons  who  would 


he  joined  the  Meridian  Star.  Later  he  Upon  his  return  to  U.  S.,  however, 
went  to  Georgia  as  a  reporter  on  the  fig  served  for  a  time  on  the  Washing- 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun.  aqj,  staff  of  the  Associated  Press.  He 


...  ...  „  Many  Capable  Associates 

columous  unqutrer-tiun.  ton  gtafj  gf  the  Associated  Press.  He  worthy  newcomer  to  the  execu-  the  side,  but  we  were  mt 

The  outbreak  of  the  last  war  found  did  interpretive  writing  for  AP,  gath-  rankc  i<!  Marv  Rinoham  nf  interested  in  throwing  the  paper  in 

him  on  the  staff  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  ering  up  the  New  Deal  alphal^t  and  Barry  She  is  vice-president  of  the  ^ke  a  stick  of  candy  with  a  sided 
Telegraph  When  this  country  entered  making  rense  out  of  it.  His  work  at-  company  and  sits  in  on  editorial  con-  hacon.” 

the  war,  he  resigned  from  the  Tele-  tracted  the  attention  of  Eugene  Meyer,  fgrences  four  times  a  week  Mrs  immediate  result  was  a  saving 

graph  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  publisher  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Bingham  writes  for  the  book  pages  14.03%  per  year  in  circulatko  de- 
seaman,  and  emerged  in  1918  an  Post.  Ethridge  became  associate  edi-  *fip  Pniiripr- lonrnal  and  aUn  partment  expenses,  not  counting  dx 


scriptions  from  persons  who  would 
have  bought  the  policy  and  got  dx 
paper  on  the  side,  but  we  were  mt 
interested  in  throwing  the  paper  in 


Bingham  writes  for  the  book  pages 


The  immediate  result  was  a  saving 
of  14.03%  per  year  in  circulaticffl  d(- 


of  the  Courier-Journal  and  she  also  partment  expenses,  not  counting  dx 


tor  and  toen  assistant  general  manager  takes  her  turn  in  writing  editorials, 
of  the  Post,  taking  an  active  part  in  gfig  fi^g  proven  to  be  an  able  editorial- 


cost  of  space,  composition  or  wid- 
ing  in  insurance  promotion  ads.  Si» 


City  Editor  to  M.  E.  of  the  Post,  taking  an  active  part  in  sfig  fi^g  proven  to  be  an  able  editorial-  '"S  insurance  promotion  ads.  So* 

Returning  to  newspaper  work  in  ^^®  paper  s  editorial  policy.  He  left  jg^  jfig  comparatively  short  time  she  then,  circulation  revenue  ha  ^ 

Macon  after  the  war,  he  found  a  young  ^^®  Post  to  become  general  manager  figg  figen  actively  associated  with  the  creased  until  last  year,  circulatoB 

lady  on  the  Telegraph  staff  whom  he  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis-  newspapers.  In  addition,  she  takes  a  come  not  only  paid  the  cost 

had  formerly  “dated”  when  she  was  a  potch.,  in  December,  1934.  He  was  special  interest  in  selecting  significant  partmental  operations,  but  failed  Oj 

student  in  college.  The  young  lady  elevated  to  the  publishership  five  articles  from  magazines  and  other  only  $50,000  in  paying  the  white  paper 

had  left  school  during  the  flu  epidemic  ioonths  later.  publications  for  reprinting.  bill.  This  year,  circulation 

of  1918,  and  had  gone  to  work  as  a  re-  By  this  time.  Journeyman  Ethridge  Mr.  Ethridge  is  also  surrounded  expected  to  cover  all  depart^ 


publications  for  reprinting. 


bill.  This  year,  circulation  revenues 


naa  leii  scnooi  auring  me  iiu  epiaemic  — - - -  lui  icpinning.  -  — , - 7.  j 

of  1918,  and  had  gone  to  work  as  a  re-  By  this  time.  Journeyman  Ethridge  Mr.  Ethridge  is  also  surrounded  expected  to  cover  all  depai^ 
porter  on  the  Telegraph.  Her  previ-  seemed  to  be  ideally  situated  and  per-  with  such  capable  associates  as  Tom  expense  and  pay  the  newsprint 


ous  newspaper  experience  had  been  fectly  happy  as  publisher  of  the  Rich-  Wallace,  competent  veteran  editor  of  Chose  Unorthodox  Coxn* 

confined  to  sitting  in  the  newsroom,  mond  Times-Dispatch.  He  was  not  the  evening  Times;  Russell  Briney,  When  the  Herald-Post  folded.  !«'• 

watching  Mark  hammer  out  an  eve-  looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Courier-  ing  the  Courier-Journal  and  Tiiws j 

ning  assignment  before  taking  her  Judge  Bingham,  however,  was  look-  Journal;  James  Pope,  scholarly  man-  virtual  monopoly  in  the  morning  a» 

down  to  the  comer  drug  store  for  a  ing  for  a  general  manager  of  his  news-  aging  editor  of  the  Courier- Journal;  evening  field,  the  management  cow 
soda  and  then  home.  paper  properties  in  Louisville.  He  (volatile  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the  have  trimmed  its  sails  accordinglyi  1* 

The  young  lady  in  question  was  came  home  on  leave  as  ambassador  to  morning  paper,  is  now  in  the  Navy) ;  instead,  it  chose  the  unorthodox  com* 
Willie  Snow.  Today  she  is  Mrs.  Mark  England  to  help  his  son,  Barry,  find  A.  Y.  Aronson,  hard-driving  m.e.  of  of  enlarged  staffs,  new  equipment 
Ethridge  and  an  author  in  her  own  the  right  man.  the  Times;  Henry  McClaskey,  ener-  new  styling.  Within  a  few  m»» 

right.  Willie  Snow  Ethridge’s  books  While  having  dinner  with  Presi-  getic  advertising  manager  of  the  two  Louisville  had  more  men  and 

include  “Mingled  Yam,”  “As  I  Live  dent  Roosevelt,  so  the  story  goes,  papers;  Jasper  Rison,  serious-minded  working  on  two  papers  than  it 

and  Breathe,”  and  her  latest,  “I’ll  Sing  Judge  Bingham  remarked  that  he  was  circulation  manager;  M.  G.  Martin,  merly  had  working  on  three.  « 

One  Song,”  an  initimate  picture  of  her  in  the  market  for  a  general  manager  efficient  production  manager;  and  newspapers  that  were  re-styled  W 
household  her  husband  (the  “room-  of  his  newspapers.  The  President,  so  John  H.  Hoagland,  able  promotion  graphically.  It  had  more  pages, 
mate”)  four  children,  and  their  coun-  it  is  said,  suggested  “a  young  man  by  manager  and  the  “town’s  chamber  of  and  features  in  its  newspapers, 
try  home  near  Louisville.  the  name  of  Mark  Ethridge.”  About  commerce.”  From  the  standpjoint  of  pr®*^ 


try  home  near  Louisville.  the  name  of  Mark  Ethridge.”  About  commerce.”  From  the  standpjoint  of 

Mark  Ethridge  and  his  bride-to-be  this  time,  also,  Barry  Bingham  visited  Mr.  Ethridge  told  Editor  &  Pub-  the  news,  the  Courier-Journal  aW  j 
wrote  and  sold  a  special  advertising  Richmond,  home  of  his  wife,  Mary,  lisher  he  hasn’t  hired  a  “damn  soul  evening  colleague,  the  Times,  to 

section  in  Macon  in  order  to  acquire  There  he  met  Publisher  Ethridge  of  on  the  paper,  with  the  exception  of  practice  of  grouping  stories  « 

the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  get  the  Times-Dispatch.  They  talked  all  certain  department  heads,”  whom  he  character  on  the  same 

married.  one  evening  about  running  a  news-  gives  absolute  freedom.  “They  make  For  instance,  manpower  stoi^^ 

Mark  became  city  editor  of  the  paper  and  found  they  were  in  agree-  up  with  their  expierience  a  hell  of  a  grouped  together.  Stories  ^ 

Macon  Telegraph  and  learned  much  ment  on  many  of  the  major  points  of  lot  of  my  ignorance  in  their  own  de-  to  gas  rationing,  rubber  ^ 

of  his  present  newspaper  philosophy  piolicy.  partments.”  he  modestly  insists.  and  automobile  taxes  find  the 


partments.”  he  modestly  insists. 


and  automobile  taxes  find  their 


J 
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^  paper  on  the  same  page,  editorial  conflict  with  the  people  who 
r  and  Navy  news  are  likewise  support  us  in  an  advertising  way,  yet 
i  together.  Page  one  is  re-  we  hope  they  respect  us.  In  the  six 
for  the  day’s  best  spot  news —  and  a  half  years  I  have  been  in  Louis- 
national  and  international.  ville,  only  once  has  any  one  imder- 
ill  news  stories  are  played  with  taken  to  vise  pressure  on  us  to  change 
^  forethought  and  Ae  Courier-  our  editorial  policy  and  he  was  quick- 
is  dummied  page  by  page,  ly  and  emphatically  put  in  his  place, 
story,  down  to  die  last  inch  “I  believe  such  a  policy  serves  a 
like  a  magazine.  Every  after-  double  purpose,”  he  continued.  “It 
IL^at  4:15  o’clock  there  is  a  con-  improves  the  product  from  the  stand- 
_^ce  of  news  department  heads  to  point  of  the  subscriber  and  it  im- 
■mine  the  general  makeup  of  proves  the  property,  as  far  as  the 
Arrow’s  Courier-Journal.  “Time  publisher  is  concerned.  We  spend 
L:ution  makes  it  impossible  to  be  so  very  little  in  direct  circulation  pro- 
'n^ous  with  an  afternoon  paper,”  motion,  but  we  do  spend  a  lot  in  the 
Earned  Mr.  Ethridge,  who  is  a  firm  editorial  department.” 

Isver  of  careful  analysis  of  news  Advertisers  Like  It 

going  into  the  two  papers.  That  the  practice  of  publishing  a 

Combine  War  News  good  editorial  product,  combined  with 

I  Another  iimovation  on  the  mom-  a  fearless  independent  editorial  pol- 
*  i  side,  is  combining  the  war  news,  icy,  is  approved  by  advertisers  is  at- 
ived  from  AP,  U.P.  and  INS,  into  tested  to  by  the  fact  that  most  sug¬ 
gestions  from  advertisers  are  along 
the  line:  “Why  don’t  you  get  this 
feature?” 


coherent  story  by  the  telegraph 
or,  under  the  general  credit  line 
“from  cable  dispatches.”  Thus,  the 
■Hirier- Journal  gets  the  most  from 
E  three  wire  services,  it  was  pointed 


h  the  Sunday  paper,  the  staff  strives 
more  interpretive  articles,  elab- 
r=ting  on  the  week’s  news.  Here  the 
T-;tere  are  given  the  opportvmity  to 
expand  their  journalistic  tal- 
f  s  and  to  give  the  readers  a  well- 
jnded  account  of  what  is  taking 
lilice  throughout  the  world,  with 
.^ial  emphasis  on  the  Kentucky 

The  papers  are  constantly  seeking 
pre  roundup  articles  on  the  page 
;.>site  editorial,  where  interpreta- 
e  articles  are  featured,  giving  back- 
und  information  and  editorial  in- 
^retation,  as  viewed  by  competent 
-iitorial  writers,  who  step  out  of  their 
"5Tnous  role  and  write  under  by- 

“Our  editorial  position  is  our  own,” 
Issid  Mr.  Ethridge.  “Yet,  there  is  no 
Ijrtssure  from  the  so-called  influen- 
1^  few.  In  fact,  we  are  in  constant 


Such  an  independent  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  mean  that  the  Louisville 
papers  are  not  eager  to  help  their 
merchants  improve  their  position  in 
the  Louisville  area.  When  Ethridge 
employed  John  Hoagland  from  the 
local  board  of  trade,  he  assigned  the 
new  promotion  manager  to  the  task 
of  first  making  an  analytical  survey 
of  the  city’s  problems.  Second  was  a 
survey  of  the  comparative  civic  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  19  communities  in 
Louisville’s  population  class.  Third 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  papers’ 
promotion  and  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  aimed  to  express  tangibly  the 
newspapers’  definite  purpose  to  share 
in  community  betterment  projects. 

A  year-round  civic  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  was  decided  upon  and  such 
practical  measures  were  taken  as  get¬ 
ting  state  highways  widened  lead¬ 
ing  into  Louisville  and  the  lowering 
of  bridge  tolls,  so  that  people  could 
more  conveniently  get  into  the  city  to 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  GLORY  OF  DEMOCRACY 


Ihe  sacrifices  that  are  needed  in  order  to  win  the  war  are 
Jpparent  to  us  all. 

The  Treasury’s  appeals  to  buy  War  Bonds,  the  Government’s 
pleas  to  conserve  gas  and  rubber,  the  economies  required  to  avoid 
inflation,  the  necessity  of  rationing  many  essential  commodities 
-all  these  have  become  vital  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

Necessity  has  awakened  us,  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  task 
Wore  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  our  future  as  a  nation  is  at  stake; 
and  in  characteristic  fashion  we-all  are  responding. 

Our  hearts  speak,  our  purses  are  open  wide;  and  regardless  of 
creed  or  color  or  political  convictions,  our  honest  differences  of 
opinion  are  being  dissipated  before  the  issue  that  confronts  us. 

This  .is  the  glory  of  democracy;  that  a  man  may  think  as  he 
Wl,  speak  as  he  will,  vote  as  he  will,  and  worship  (jod  in  his  own 
yet  in  the  hour  of  peril  to  the  State,  that  which  is  for  the 
peatest  good  of  all  is  not  only  his  most  compelling  thought  but 
the  strongest  prompting  of  his  heart. 

In  that  hour  his  thought  is  no  longer  of  himself  but  of  his 
country;  and  it  is  as  though  his  soul  were  crying  out  those  mem¬ 
orable  words  of  Plato:  “Man  was  not  born  for  himself  alone  but 
for  his  countrv.’’ 


buy  war  bonds 


President 

international  Bl  SINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


More  Speed.. 

in  the  Race  Against  the  Axis! 


Time  is  a  vital  factor  in  every  phase  of  the 
war  program.  It  is  critical  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food — powerful  weapon  of  total  war. 

In  perishables,  every  saving  of  time  means 
less  loss  from  damage  and  spoilage.  In 
staples,  it  means  fewer  handlings  and  lower 
costs.  In  all  food,  it  means  a  saving  of  man¬ 
power,  trucks,  trains,  gasoline,  oil. 


The  experience  of  large-scale  food  distribu¬ 
tors  has  proved  conclusively  that  fast,  efficient 
distribution  can  be  achieved  through  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  outmoded  in-between  steps  in  the 
marketing  of  food.  Experience  has  proved 
that  efficient  distribution  saves  millions  of 
pounds  of  food  that  otherwise  would  spoil 
before  it  reached  consumers. 

This  is  a  race  against  time.  And  in  the  food 
industry,  greater  speed  in  distribution  means 
more  food,  better  food,  on  American  meal 
tables. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are 
proud  to  be  doing  their  wartime  job  of  help¬ 
ing  to  feed  America  as  efficiently  as  is  humanly 
possible — with  the  greatest  economy  of  ma¬ 
terials,  money,  and  time  itself. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Had  Right  Hunch 

HARD-BOILED  Russell  Hamm,  Chic¬ 
ago  Daily  News  photographer  and 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  was  assigned  last 
Sept.  17  to  get  a  picture  of  a  Chicago 
boy  reported  missing  in  action.  Hamm 
found  the  boy’s  mother  in  tears. 

“Will  you  listen  to  me  a  minute, 
ma’am?”  asked  the  supposedly  hard- 
boiled  Mr.  Hamm.  “I  want  to  tell  you 
a  story  about  a  soldier  who  was  miss¬ 
ing  in  action  once.  Maybe  it  will  help 
you.  First,  dont  give  up.  Your  boy 
may  still  be  alive.  He  may  be 
wounded.  He  may  be  a  prisoner. 

“I  know  a  fellow  who  was  in  the  last 
war.  His  picture  was  used  in 
Daily  News  with  a 
‘missing  in  action’.  That  was  in  the 
summer  of  1918.  Well,  he  lived  to  get 
back  home.  He  was  wounded  and 

rushed  back  to  a  hospital.  It  was  — „ 

several  weeks  before  he  was  officially  World  in  1929.  When  WWP 
located  and  the  news  reached  home.  over  by  the  Associated  Press 
“Well,  1 

your  boy  walked  in  that  door  some  grapher  by  the  Times.  L> 
day.  And  when  he  does,  be  sure  to  second  in  die  AP  contest  in  the  piti 
call  me  up.  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  and  features  division,  with  ‘Tooeli. 
get  a  picture  of  him.”  down  Pass”  and  “Interne  at  Woi* 

The  war  story  Hamm  had  told  was  Greenhaus  is  a  member  of  the  Png 
one  about  himself.  So  the  mother  Photographers  Association  of  Hew 
took  new  hope.  York.  Married,  he  is  the  fathet  tf 

This  week  she  called  the  Daily  News  three  sons.  He  makes  his  hoot  k 
to  report  that  Hamm’s  story  had  come  Brooklyn.  Hunting  and  &hinjmliis 


War  Photog’s  Expenses 
Average  $100  Per  Week 


_ Camera  Knighi 

BEN  greenhaus!  NeiTljl 
Times  staff  photograjAer,  who 
awarded  two  honorable  mention  • 

- - -  New  Tort 

state  Assodtirt 

in  SyracuK^ 
since  1925*^ 


WHEN  newspaper  photographers  and  the  photographer  must  tally  up 
gather  these  days  many  questions  his  report  covering  six  months  opera- 
about  the  pictorial  coverage  of  the  war  tions  or  perhaps  even  a  year’s  activi- 
are  brought  up  and  often  the  pre-  ties. 

dominant  subject  is  expense  accounts.  One  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  all 
We  have  heard  tall  tales  of  extra-  expenses  in  the  war  zones  is  even  less 
ordmary  items  being  charged  in  the  ijy  comparison  to  that  of  local  costs, 
“swindle  sheets.’  Although  we  have  Xry  and  live  normally  in  Washington 
not  made  a  minute  inspection  of  ac-  alone  for  that  amount  in  these  days, 
counts  we  can  discount  rumors  of  One  syndicate  executive  stated  that  he 
extravagance.  would  not  raise  the  devil  if  his  man 

Times  have  changed  since  the  Span-  did  charge  for  a  camel  if  it  was  proven 
ish-American  war  when  rival  news-  necessary— and  in  the  present  cam- 
paper  photographers  outbid  each  other  paign  in  Africa  that  may  happen, 
for  a  sea-going  tug  ^d  other  years  of  this  writers  ex- 

of  transportaUon.  Naturally,  sp^  perience  in  the  profession  we  have  not 
was  the  all  im^rtant  future  for  the  ^  photographer  who  made 

cameramen.  Rival  newspapers  vied  Ci.  t  u*  ^ 

with  each  other  in  publish^rthe  lat- 

est  photos  from  the  front  and  their  j  ^  ^ 

le^-la^  caught  the  fever  which  m-  ^  ^  P  « 

mdentelly  was  cosUy  In  the  la^  war  assignment  is  ended. 

bi?f  wan'  Many  occasions  arise  when  it  is  neces- 

generous  latitude,  but  even  so  ex-  u*-  i. 

Lnse  accounts  were  sizeable  Photographer  to  do  a  little 

j  ioit'  entertaining  m  order  to  accomplish  an 

Large  Items  ie  19i7  objective  but  he  generally  pays  for  it 

Before  we  entered  the  war  of  1917,  out  of  his  personal  funds.  It’s  a  vicious 
photographers  covering  the  German  cycle  at  its  best  and  the  syndicate 
and  far-flung  scenes  of  action  natur-  managers  being  human,  understand 
ally  were  forced  to  resort  to  devious  the  situation,  hence  their  liberal  atti- 
methods  of  transpiortation  and  courier  tude  in  this  respect.  As  one  editor  re¬ 
service.  This  meant  that  the  swindle  marked,  “the  cameraman  is  up  against 
sheet  could  not  be  challenged  and  many  difficult  problems  but  as  long  as 
some  years  later  from  first-hand  he  turns  in  a  good  job  I  wont  squawk 
knowledge  we  found  that  many  about  a  few  extra  dollars  it  costs  even 
strange  items  appeared  on  those  state-  though  I  know  I  am  paying  for  a  loss 
ments.  A  few  were,  automobiles,  sustained  in  a  game  of  chance.” 
camels,  ^cial  guards,  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  elephants,  high-powered  couriers.  Schmidt  Succeeds  McEvily 
The  cameramen  covering  the  present  er<tni/rrr»'n  u  u 

war  are  being  far  from  extravagant.  ..j., 

Judeine  from  the  renorts  we  are  ad-  Pointed  picture  assignment  editor  of 
iised  that  the  photogrShers  represent-  the  Ne^  York  Daily  News  filling  the 
ing  the  Picture  Pool  are  being  con-  vacant  by  Martin  McEvily, 

siderate  in  their  accounts.  Contrary  the  Signal  Corps, 

to  general  beliefs  that  these  photog-  Although  not  generally  known  it 


first  job™ 

casualty  list  as  ^^^"tly,  be 

Ben  Greenheus  - -  ^,,11 

and  Underwood^  returning  to 

over  by  the  Associated  Press  lastyar, 
I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  Greenhaus  was  retained  as  a  nU«- 


Edward  B.  McGill,  Tribune;  Ban 
Kantor,  Chicago  Times;  George  Kili> 
lik.  Times;  Mel  Larsen,  Times;  Airte* 
Pavlin,  Tribune;  and  Clyde 
George  Peebles.  The  honorable  na¬ 
tions  included  Kan  tors  picture  of  Wi. 
kie  being  egged  in  Chicago  durigde 


Japanese  consulate  “Caught  WidiBoo- 
orable  Pants  Down.” 


SCOTT 

Printed-Web 

G>ntroI 


eliminates  sagging  and 
swaying  of  webs. 

Assures  accurate  reg¬ 
ister  and  uniform  W 
ing.  No  other  press  hit 
the  Scott  Printed-Web 
Control. 


Walter  Scott  4  Ca 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


Rebuilt 

Autoplates 

A  few  uMd  Pony  and  Junior 
Autoplatoi  —  compUtoly  r«- 
built  and  factory  gua.antead. 
availabla  for  immadiata  thip- 
mant.  Writa  for  dataili. 
Wood  Nawtpapar  Machinary 
Corporation,  Plainfiald,  N.  J. 
Naw  York  Oiffica:  501  Fifth 
Avanua. 
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,Y.  News  Testing 

ubeless  Tires  gaged  in  the 

isiheless  tires  are  the  subject  of  newspapers  ai 
experiments  by  the  New  workers. 

'ftc  News  reported  Nov.  25  thet  its  Japs  Disi 
ents  with  tubeless  tires  “piled  Mrmilrr  T 
evidence  that  the  War  Trans-  1 

Committee  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Carson  Tayl 
something  there  when  it  sug-  l»^er  of  ^ 
detubing  the  nation’s  tires  to  Islands)  Bulle 
jj  gnme  277,500  tons  of  rubber.”  been  able  to  ac 
News  tests  of  the  tubeless  tire  can  staff  and 
eloped  by  Pasquale  Daddio,  a  Les  Moote,  cii 
S.  Postal  employe,  four  local  tire  was  last  hear 
trti  “saw  the  tire  behave  per-  where  he  was 
!t”  «i  a  rough  50-mile  run,  the  Roy  Bennetl 
laid.  For  the  remaining  10  still  being  hel< 
two  of  four  nails  driven  into  it  at  Ft.  Santiag 
the  start  of  the  test  were  pulled  out,  June.  Ford  1 
the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  air  the  Bulletin 


_ ure. 

A  checkup  of  the  ‘Tulsa  type”  tube- 
tire  which  was  put  on  a  car  ex- 
aenUlly  on  Nov.  12  disclosed  that 
tire  has  now  traveled  an  addi- 
200  miles  “with  no  loss  of  air 
tstever,”  according  to  the  News. 
Complete  elimination  of  the  inner 
ibe  in  future  tire  production  was 
icted  by  William  J.  Weins,  field 
neer  for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  who 
witnessed  the  News  experiments, 
p^r  added. 

The  Daddio  tire  is  an  ordinary  tire 
ing  with  a  thin  rubber  (or  plastic) 
aer  lining  to  prevent  air  from  escap- 
3g  through  the  pores  of  the  fabric. 
■Se  tire  is  held  on  the  rim  by  in- 
kroal  air  pressure,  which  &mly 
cluips  the  tire  bead  to  the  rim 
snuider.  In  addition,  it  has  a  heavy 
coil  stretched  inside  the  tire, 
tmund  the  circumference  of  the  rim, 
to  hold  the  tire  beads  in  place  during 
lalation.  Sealing  fluid  is  added  as  a 
;wcture-proof  feature. 

■ 

tops  Annual  Meeting 
or  One-Day  Sessions 

I  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali- 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
lation,  at  its  November  meeting  in 
"m  Angeles,  voted  to  forego  the  an- 
iial  convention  of  the  organization 
wbeduled  for  Del  Monte,  Jan.  15  to  17, 
tacuuse  of  transportation  difficulties, 
gbitead,  the  association  will  hold  two 
-day  business  meetings,  one  at 
Fmcisco,  Jan.  16,  the  other  at 
A^les,  Jan.  23. 

Business  of  the  corporation,  includ- 
election  of  officers,  will  be  trans- 
ed  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting, 
ording  to  John  B.  Long,  general 
■Mager.  Round  table  discussions 
1  be  held  for  dailies  and  for  week- 
'  There  will  be  no  entertainment 
speeches,  and  no  achievement 
ards. 

The  board  adopted  a  resolution  in¬ 


TIllGUE 

PillMING  PStSh 
BLANKETS' 


sisting  that  the  OPA  lift  restrictions 
on  tires  and  gasoline  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  retail  distribution  of 
newspapers  and  for  all  newspaper 
workers. 

a 

Japs  Dismantling 
Manila  Doily  Plant 

Carsmi  Taylor,  for  45  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manila  (Philippine 
Islands)  Bulletin,  reports  that  he  has 
been  able  to  account  for  all  his  Ameri¬ 
can  staff  and  their  families  except 
Les  Moote,  circulation  manager,  who 
was  last  heard  of  at  Iloilo  in  April 
where  he  was  a  navy  censor. 

Roy  Bennett,  managing  editor,  was 
still  being  held  as  a  political  prisoner 
at  Ft.  Santiago  at  ^e  beginning  of 
June.  Ford  Wilkins,  news  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  and  corerspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times,  had  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  fort  to  a  hospital. 
All  others  were  in  the  Santo  Tomas 
Internment  Camp. 

R.  McCulloch  Dick,  editor  of  the 


weekly  Philippine  Free  Press,  is  at 
Ft.  Santiago. 

Chick  Parsons,  who  arrived  from 
Manila  on  the  “Gripsholm,”  says  the 
Bulletin  building  and  paper  ware¬ 
houses  were  all  intact  when  he  left 
on  June  4.  The  Japs  were  taking 
everything  they  could.  All  cars  be- 
longuig  10  Biitish  and  American  in¬ 
ternees  were  being  compressed  and 
shipped  to  Japan  as  scrap.  All  motors, 
generators,  switchboards  and  every¬ 
thing  containing  copper  was  also  being 
shipped  away. 

“All  of  which  means,”  says  Taylor, 
“that  they  are  now  taking  that  which 
is  easiest  to  handle  and  will  get  to 
Linotypes  and  presses  later  on.  My 
hope  is  that  we  shall  have  destroyed 
so  many  of  their  ships  before  they  get 
around  to  dismantling  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
use  it.” 

Taylor  is  now  working  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  capacity  with  the  War  Reloca¬ 
tion  Authority,  San  Francisco.  He 
expects  to  leave  soon. 


TO  EXTEND  CENSORSHIP 

Washington,  No.  23.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  approved  a 
bill  extending  censorship  to  infor¬ 
mation  passing  between  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions. 

WOMEN  IN  AP  BUREAU 

The  Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  has  shattered  another  long 
time  rule  against  the  employment  of 
women,  in  hiring  Miss  Myrtle  Outley 
as  a  printer’s  attendant  in  the  night 
office,  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  job  on 
the  night  side.  Margaret  Edmonson 
Noonan,  who  recently  joined  the  staff, 
is  on  the  day  side. 

DAILY  SOLd“ 

The  Grafton  (W.  Va.)  News,  owned 
and  operated  for  the  past  eight  years 
by  the  West  Virginia  New^>aper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Morgantown,  has 
been  sold  to  Charles  W.  T.  Lockard, 
its  present  editor. 


HERrS  WHY: 

IThey  give  you 
the  most  for 
your  money  at  any 
price! 

2  They  cover  95% 
of  your  flash 
bulb  needs! 


•  No  wonder  preae  photogra¬ 
pher*  buy  and  use  more  of  these 
two  flash  bulbs  than  any  other 
kindl  The  two  of  them  simplify 
and  standardize  flash  shooting 
. . .  amply  care  for  most  of  the 
flash  shots  you'll  nm  across  any 
day.  Both  are  dependable,  sure- 
firing  os  any  Supsdlosh  bulbs 
con  be . . .  they  get  the  shots  that 
"don't  wait"  They're  accurate 
...synchronised  to  the  split- 


second  . . .  they  get  the  pictures 
sharp  and  clear'.  They're  hjgh- 
actiaic . . .  they  flash  a  better 
photographic  light  which  in  turn 
turns  out  beHet  qtioBty  picturoa. 
All  of  which  means  you  can't 
buy  better  bulbs  at  ony  prke 
than  Supsdlosh  No.  0  and  Super- 
flash  "Prses  40."  Have  you  tried 
them  lately?  At  your  photo 
dealer's.  Wabash  Photokonp 
Corp..  BreeldyB.  N.  T. 
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ANGHES  &  CO. 


WABASH 


SUPERFLASH 

and  SUPERFLOOD 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Fortune  Study  Shows 
Newspaper  Influence 

Editoh  &  Pxtblisher:  In  the  issue 
of  Fortune  for  November,  1942,  there 
is  an  interesting  survey  covering  a 
carefully  balanced  cross-section  of 
high  school  students. 

As  a  newspaper  man  I  found  the 
questions  relating  to  newspapers  and 
radio  as  competing  news-dissemina¬ 
tors  of  great  interest,  and  my  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  survey  should  confirm 
newspaper  publishers  generally  in 
regarding  the  newspapers  as  the 
greatest  single  source  of  general  news 
and  information. 

Although  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Where  do  you  get  most  of  your 
news — from  newspapers,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines,  talking  with  people,  or  where?” 
were  divided  57.2%  radio  and  34fi% 
newspapers,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  tabvdation  included  all  students: 
the  well  informed,  the  poorly  in¬ 
formed,  and  the  iininformed. 

It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on 
our  public  school  system  that  these 
classes  of  students  are  percentage-wise 
as  follows:  well  informed,  19.4%; 
poorly  informed,  42.4%;  uninformed, 
38.2%. 

Now  analyzing  the  survey  of  the 
well  informed  group,  the  tabulations 
show  that  23.0%  of  the  members  of 
this  group  get  most  of  their  news  from 
“newspapers  plus  maybe  a  few  others 
except  radio,”  as  compared  with  17fi% 
who  get  most  of  their  news  from 
“radio  plus  maybe  a  few  others  except 
newspapers.” 

In  other  words,  of  the  well  informed 
the  newspapers  supply  133  to  each  100 
supplied  by  radio.  These  figures  un¬ 
doubtedly  understate  the  real  status 
of  the  newspapers  as  compared  with 
radio,  because  it  is  likely  that  these 
high  school  students  were  influenced 
by  the  more  dramatic  flash  bulletins 
by  radio,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
considered  the  very  large  volume  of 
daily  news  items  published  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  humdrum  of  daily 
life:  births,  deaths,  weddings,  school 
news,  minor  sports,  local  happenings, 
etc.,  plus  the  more  complete  coverage 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  great  and 
dramatic  events.  Also  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  consideration  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  radio  bulletins  them¬ 
selves  are  to  a  large  extent  the  product 
of  the  news  gathering  organizations 
of  the  newspapers  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  newspaper 
publishers  may  consider  that  they  are 
still  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  keeping  the  public  well  informed. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  a  similar 
survey  of  college  and  imiversity 
students. 

John  W.  Barnhart, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Is  Clearing  House  for 
Dinner  Invitations 

Alex  Gross,  promotion  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  fathered  an  idea 
to  have  the  Post  act  as  a  clearing 
hoiise  for  invitations  to  Thanksgiving 
dinner  for  Allied  service  men  which 
is  meeting  with  success.  It  might  be 
adapted  to  other  holiday  seasons  for 
the  duration  or  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  week-end  invitations  in  cities 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
service  men. 

The  Post  printed  two  coupons  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  prospective  hosts  and 
guests.  “Invitation  to  Thanksgiving 
dinner  is  extended  to  soldiers,  sailors 
or  marines  in  the  Allied  Armed  Forces. 


Dinner  will  be  at _ pjn.,”  the  host’s 

form  read,  with  separate  lines  for  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  number. 
The  second  coupon  read:  “Acceptance 
of  invitation  to  Thanksgiving  dinner 
is  acknowledged  with  thanks  by  .... 
....,"  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  guest,  who  states  whether  he 
is  a  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  and  also 
gives  the  name  of  the  coimtry  in 
whose  armed  forces  he  now  is  serv¬ 
ing. 

Gross  first  obtained  Army  approval 
of  the  idea  from  Lieut.  Col.  Jack  J. 
Rowan,  public  relations  officer  of  the 
Second  &rvice  Command.  Col.  Rowan 
said  the  Army  had  no  objection,  but 
could  not  furnish  lists  of  men  who 
might  be  invited. 

The  number  of  invitations  received 
by  the  Post  four  days  after  the  coupons 
first  appeared  totaled  300.  Many  pros¬ 
pective  hosts  invited  up  two,  three  or 
four  service  men,  so  at  least  600  will 
have  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  New 
Yorkers’  homes  as  a  result  of  the 
Post’s  efforts.  Early  this  week  the 
number  of  acceptances  from  service 
men  lagged  behind  the  number  of 
invitations. 

■ 

Daily's  Check-up  for 
Rationed  Heat 

The  New  York  Daily  News  recently 
gave  a  new  twist  to  the  siunmer  heat 
wave  stunt  of  sending  reporters  about 
town  with  thermometers  to  determine 
places  having  the  hottest  tempera¬ 
tures. 

With  fuel  shortages  a  main  topic  of 
conversation,  Ted  Dibble,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  News,  sent  out  two  re¬ 
porters,  Charles  McHarry  and  Gion 
Lanzillotti,  with  thermometers  to 
check  indoor  temperatures  on  the  first 
day  of  a  cold  snap,  when  the  sidewalk 
temperature  hovered  close  to  30  de¬ 
grees. 

In  New  York  fuel  oil  is  being  ra¬ 
tioned  on  the  basis  of  65  degrees,  and 
the  previous  week  the  OPA  had 
warned  that  home  heat  might  be  cut 
to  63  degrees.  The  reporters  foimd, 
however,  that  even  the  draughty  wait¬ 
ing  rooms  of  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  Pennsylvania  Station  were  a 
snug  68. 

They  also  visited  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  hotels  and  principal  buildings 
using  oil  heat  and  found  temperatures 
above  the  rationed  65  degrees.  Tem¬ 
peratures  of  72  and  74  were  com¬ 
mon. 

This  idea  of  checking  up  on  com¬ 
pliance  with  requirements  for  heat 
conservation  might  be  \ised  regularly 
during  the  winter  in  fuel-rationed 
commimities. 

■ 

Illinois  Doily 
Gives  Scrap  Awards 

The  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal-Transcript 
last  week  annoimced  winners  in  its 
$1,050  War  Bond  contest  to  stimulate 
metal  scrap  collection  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  with  Cincinnati  Township  (South 
Pekin),  Tazewell  (bounty,  getting  a 
$500  bond  for  the  largest  per  capita 
collection — 629  pounds  per  capita — said 
by  WPB  officials  to  be  a  national 
record  for  township  performance  in 
this  field. 

Additional  bonds  totaling  $550  were 
awarded  by  the  Journal-Transcript  to 
civic  groups,  high  school  students,  a 
local  industrial  firm  and  individuals 
for  leading  in  getting  in  the  scrap 
in  the  Peoria  area.  Total  collection 
for  the  area  was  56,618,000  pounds, 
or  a  per  capita  showing  of  108.5 
pounds,  exceeding  the  100  pounds  per 
capita  goal  set  by  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
WPB  chief,  when  he  asked  the  nation’s 
newspapers  to  do  the  scrap  job. 


USING  NEWSPAPERS 

Warnings  as  to  how  coughs  and 
colds  can  seriously  slow  down  civilian 
war  effort,  constitute  the  major  theme 
of  newspaper  advertising  on  Pine 
Brothers  Glycerine  Tablets  for  the 
season.  Newspapers  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  this  year  to  carry  the  Pine 
Brothers  messages,  according  to  R.  C. 
Cornelius,  President  of  Pine  Brothers, 
Inc.  Mr.  Cornelius  explained  that 
other  forms  of  advertising  were 
dropped  because  the  newspapers  had 
proved,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  be 
the  most  effective  medium  for  build¬ 
ing  Pine  Brothers  Sales.  The  Pine 
Brothers  advertising  schedule  for  the 
1942-43  season  includes  45  newspapers 
in  32  cities.  McKee  and  Albright, 
Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Hollywood,  is  the  agency. 

MAJ.  ODLUM  TO  CHINA 

Montreal,  Que.,  Nov.  23  —  Major 
General  Victor  Odium,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  editor,  has  been 
appointed  Canada’s  first  Minister  to 
China.  He  left  his  position  as  officer 
commanding  the  2nd  Canadian  division 
in  1941  to  become  high  commissioner 
to  Australia.  He  came  back  to  the 
Dominion  about  a  month  ago  to  report. 
After  the  first  great  war,  Gen.  Odium 
for  several  years  ran  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Vancouver,  the  old  Vancouver 
Star,  became  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  served 
on  the  National  Research  Council.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Vancouver 
World  for  a  time  becoming  editor  and 
vice-president  prior  to  1914. 

FREIGHT  AD  BOOK 

A  50-page  working  manual  on 
freight  transportation  promotion — 
motor  truck,  rail,  water  and  air,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  published,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Traffic  World.  This 
manual  discusses  (1)  the  opportimity 
for  promotion  of  war  and  post-war 
freight  services  (2)  use  of  freight  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  factors  in  industry  to  be 
cultivated  (3)  influencing  factors  in 
the  selection  of  freight  service  (4) 
problems  encountered  in  the  selection 
of  freight  carrier  service  (5)  what 
shippers  want  stressed  in  freight  ad¬ 
vertisements  (6)  figures  on  readability 
of  freight  advertising  in  the  preferred 
business  magazine  in  the  field  (7)  ex¬ 
amples  of  current  freight  campaigns. 

PRAISE  FOR  "recruiting 

The  Miami  (Okla.)  Daily  News- 
Record  has  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
and  commendation  from  Maj.  Fritz 
Hatcher  of  the  Tulsa  army  recruiting 
station,  reading  as  follows:  “In  be¬ 
half  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
United  States  Army,  I  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciate  the  publicity  and  excellent 
advertisement  that  was  donated  by 
your  publication.  ’This  station  has 
had  inquiries  by  the  hvmdreds,  and 
dozens  of  letters,  as  a  direct  residt  of 
this  coverage,  and  recruiting  in  the 
air  corps  has  multiplied.  I  can  truly 
say  that  no  city  has  even  done  more 
toward  the  procurement  of  men  for 
the  armed  forces.” 

AUER  WITH  BLOCK 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president  of 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  newspaper 
representatives,  this  week  announced 
that  George  J.  Auer,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  New  York  American  in  executive 
positions,  has  been  named  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  organization.  The  position 
of  sales  manager  was  held  by  Mr. 
Moloney  rmtil  the  death  of  Paul  Block 
and  has  been  held  open  since  that 
time. 


ROGER  M.  PAGE!,  66,  who 

as  a  newspaper  carrier  tor  ^ 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  nearijs 
years  ago  and  advanced  to  ed#r 
in-chief  of  the  Ledger-Ehjquirernrf 
papers,  died  imexpectedly  at  hit  I 
Nov.  19.  Page  returned  to  hit 
about  three  months  ago.  Page  U 
editor  of  the  Ledger  in  1902  and .  i 
cupied  this  post  imtil  1929  ^ 

was  named  general  manager.  Gfc 
positions  he  held  during  his  long 
vice  with  the  newspaper  were 
of  circulation  manager,  secretary 
vice-president  of  the  Ledger-Er -  j:  ■ 
Company.  He  was  named  edi‘-^ 
chief  when  the  two  Columbui  tr.. 
papers  consolidated  in  1930.  Heasi 
brother  of  the  late  R.  W.  Page,  -i! 
lisher  of  the  Ledger  for  many 

Charles  E.  Carpenter,  niAr.uficty,, 
and  inventor,  passed  away  in  Yss 
Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ®Lt, 
9.  He  was  78  years  old.  He  formed 
Carpenter  Enclosed  Rheostat  Cn:- 
pany  in  1900  and  in  1903  joined  tb 
Cutler-Hanuner  Manufactu^  Cl  cf 
Milwaukee,  with  which  he 
until  1929.  After  that  he  retired  hhis 
estate  at  Old  Hopewell,  N.  Y.  Hepj. 
duced  the  first  successful  hand-^. 
ated  controller  for  controlling  bt  bed 
printing  presses,  and  for  yeanthi 
type  of  control  was  used  exclu;:  ;!t 
on  this  type  of  machine.  He  iivr 
developed  an  automatic  controlleth 
this  type  of  press  which  is  stiD  leiri 
manufactured.  He  also  develotiedrd 
patented  a  hydraulic  governor 
is  extensively  used  to  control  L'S 
alternating  current  motors  ® 
speed  rotary  presses  in 
plants  throughout  the  country  to  re¬ 
duce  wide  variation  in  running  spok 
Throughout  his  active  life  Mr.  Or- 
penter  secured  34  patents  on  hnaai; 
inventions  in  the  electrical  field 

Edwin  A.  Naucle,  co-foundHtffa 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald,  now  the  Sc¬ 
ald-Tribune,  and  a  Florida  ne?5^;- 
erman  and  advertising  executive  t 
35  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Saws 
Nov.  20  of  a  heart  attack. 

Robert  F.  Burgh,  65,  ni^t  pus 
reporter  on  the  San  Francisco  Cb"'- 
icle  since  1918,  died  suddenly  d  = 
heart  attack  at  his  home  on  Nw-  2L 
Mr,  Burgh  began  his  neww*®' 
reer  with  the  San  Francisco 
in  1902. 

Barry  F.  Mullett,  54,  former  r '• 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  f?"  ^ 
ton  Journal  and  special  correy : 
of  London  Times  for  Alberta,  dr. 
week  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 

James  A.  Speirs,  a  make-u^'j 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Iiewssd  .-j 
of  its  oldest  employes  from  the  ^ 
of  service,  died  last  week  inhislic: 
in  Rowayton,  Conn.,  after  ah^'; 
tack.  His  age  was  62.  Mr.  Spw*- 
bom  in  Scotland,  where  ^ 
the  printing  trade  and  worke^^^ 
Edinburgh  Evening  News  «« - 
Dundee  Advertiser  before 
the  United  States.  He 
St.  Louis  Times,  the  old 
Herald,  the  New  York 
old  Evening  Mail.  He  joined  the-" 
of  the  News  in  1921. 

■ 

W.  S.  YERGER  DIES  , 

Wilson  S.  Yerger,  a  fo^^;' 
president  of  the  Imperial  . 
Company,  collapsed  and  died 
while  walking  with  a  group  d 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  58  7*^^ 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak 
First  World  War,  Mr. 
associates  found^  the 
Metal  Company.  One  of  “•* 
died  and  the  other  sold  w  ^ 
Yerger,  and  he  had  servw 
dent  from  that  day  imtil  hk  I 
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CLASSIFIED 
RATES 

•SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(C«»h  with  Ord«r) 

I  tim*  —  .50  par  lin* 

4  timai  —  .40  par  lina 

•HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 

other  classifications 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  timai  —  .80  par  Rna 
4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 

LrMS  close  THURSDAY  NOON  - 

ml  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT  Olaaiifled  Sales  Woman — Must  have  ezperi- 
^  WEEK'S  ISSUE  build  linease,  neat. 

It  akulata  tha  cost  of  any  clauifiad  ad, 

Msat  five  avaraga  words  to  tha  lina.  Mini- 
tsis  ipaca  accaptabla  for  publication  is 
Atm  linti.  Kayad  raplias:  Advartiiars  who 
iiy  fhtir  adi  in  earn  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  should  considar  this  as  thraa  words. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman  wanted  for 
ABC  afternoon  daily.  9,000  circulation. 
Permanent  position  for  producer. '  Give 
full  information  in  application.  Leader- 

Call.  Laurel,  Mississippi. _ 

Advertising  Salesman;  not  urgent,  just  seek¬ 
ing  another  good  display  man,  one  mature 
in  years  and  experience  who  knows  ad¬ 
vertising  planning,  copy  writing,  selling; 
opportunity  for  alert,  aggressive  sales¬ 
man;  give  complete  resume  of  background 
and  salary  requirement.  The  Herald, 
Clinton.  Iowa. _ 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  large  East¬ 
ern  city  has  opening  for  capable  circu¬ 
lation  executive  of  proven  ability.  In 
letter  of  application  give  FULL  details 
regarding  newspaper  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications.  Box  1892,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advarlisiug 


young  and  ambitions,  telephone  selling 
technique.  Write  fully  past  record,  ref¬ 
erences,  snapshot,  education,  religion. 
Afternoon  Eastern  Daily.  Fine  position 
for  right  person.  Box  1871,  Editor  b 
Publisher. 

Combination  stereotype  -  pressman  wanted 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Daily  newa- 
paper.  Write  Box  1865,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  draft  status,  experience. 


Commercial  Engraving 

mtii.tty  engraving  done  with  old 
VEHMONT  thrift  and  economy  at  low 
prieti  by  The  BURLINGTON  ENGRAV¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  Burlington  Daily  News, 

Bsrlington.  Vermont. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

hr  Sale  At  Bargain:  Goss  Sextuple  Press. 

4t-pa|e  capacity,  complete  units,  extra 
parta,  awitchboard  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  conveyor,  SO  h.p.  D.C.  motor,  start¬ 
ing  motor,  stereotype  equipment;  in  good 
repair.  Many  years  of  useful  life  remain¬ 
ing.  Jamestown  Newspaper  Corporation. 

Jimettown,  New  York _ 

Oaa  Ooaa  41P  Curved  Box,  double  cooled. 

1114'  cut-off,  13.684  Diameter,  7/16' 

PUte,  $600. 

Ona  Hoe  tall  cutter  with  motor,  $150. 

I  Ona  Hoe  curved  shaver  with  motor,  $150. 

loi  1>09 _ Editor  b  Publisher 

I  katt  and  Hoe  heavy  duty  Matrix  rollers; 

Sanie  band  saw;  Wesel  electric  proof 
pnaa;  Vendercook  $825  full-page  proof 
praaa;  model  5,  8,  end  14  Linotypei; 
naiel  A  end  OSM  Intertypes;  saw  trim- 
mam,  type  eabinets  and  many  other  items.  Do*  1872 
Hartkem  Machine  Works.  Marshall  b  Jet- 
fenon  Streeta,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Meebonical  Eqnipmnnt  Wantnd 

I  lattlag  pot  with  bottom-tap.  Must  be  one- 
tM  capacity  or  larger,  reasonable.  Box 

1878,  Editor  b  Publisher. _ 

WANTED: 

kaa  ptais,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
1814-ineh  printing  diameter  —  21S‘ii>ch 
nt-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  fnll  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  b 

Pnbliiher. _ 

Taatad:  Caed  motor  in  good  condition. 
100  H.P.,  A.C.,  1200  R.P.M..  220  V., 
8  phase  60  cycle,  Type  ARY,  slip  ring, 
•leeve  bearing.  Write  Box  1814,  Editor 
h  Publisher. 


Newspapari  For  Sal* 

,7^  pntt^iej  luted  below  are  offered  either 
bi  w  pMithert  themselvee,  or  by  the  more 

broker,  m  the  Aeld. _ 

*CMiimpe,  Industry  and  population  mak- 
“8  y  est  the  attractive  pert  of  Nation, 
y*  Jet  details  on  newspaper  properties. 

.  "■  H.  Plover  Co..  Ventnra.  Calif. _ 

handling,  buying,  eelllng,  mergers. 
tIJ**!**  °t  trades.  Highest  references. 
MS  PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville, 
hichitan, _ 

I  Bo^w^;  because  of  death,  county 
•eat  only,  with  complete  job  and  bindery 
tqaipment,  is  offered  for  $38,000 — half 
J?''  Jeeome  first  six  months  1942  wa.s 
W.891.28.  a.  W.  Ktypes,  460  Mills 
"ever,  San  Francisco. 


Due  to  the  war,  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
with  high  editorial  standards  will  con¬ 
sider  A-1  executives,  rewrite  men.  copy 
readers  and  feature  writers  from  smaller 
cities.  Do  not  apply  nnlets  you  ere  now 
employed  or  unless  yon  have  low  classifi¬ 
cation  in  aelective  service.  Submit  your 
entire  newspaper  record  together  with 
clippings  of  what  yon  consider  yoor  best 
performances  and  photograph.  •These  open¬ 
ings  will  mean  snbstantial  salary  increases 
over  the  rates  now  paid  in  cities  of  50,000 
to  500,000.  They  can  be  stepping  stones 
to  secondary  executive  positions  carrying 
responsibility  and  commenaurste  salary. 

Editor  b  Pnblisher 


Experienced  Olrcnlatlon  Solicitor  and  Road 
Idan  wanted.  Must  have  A-1  references. 
Anderson  Independent,  Anderson,  S.  0. 

nrat-claaa  News  Photographer  Wanted, 
preferably  one  with  automobile.  Work 
most  interesting  and  pays  excellent  aal- 
ary.  In  applying,  state  age,  draft  atatna. 
salary  being  earned  and  references — all 
of  which  will  be  kept  confidential.  Box 
1863,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  in  city  of  45,000, 
Southwest,  showing  gains  each  month,  is 
desirons  of  locating  np  North  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  top  salesman.  44  years 
old,  married,  clssaifled  3-A.  Box  1899, 
Editor  b  Pnblisher. 

Advertlalng  Manager,  in  present  position 
ten  years,  eity  of  over  100,000  popnla- 
tion,  wonld  consider  much  smaller  city. 
Good  reason  for  desiring  change.  Draft 
exempt,  excellent  record.  References 
from  nationally-known  executives.  Box 
1886.  Editor  b  Pobllther. _ 

Advertising  Manager  or  Salesman  of  flrat 
acconnts.  Organises,  produces  with  pro¬ 
motional.  public  relations  ability.  Intelli¬ 
gently  sells  newspaper’a  story.  Emphssisas 
service  with  smart  copy,  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Draftless.  Highest  referenees.  Mid¬ 
west.  Wisconsin  Journalism  gradnate. 
Prefers  salary  applied  against  commis- 
sion.  Box  1885,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Advertising  Salesman-Manager,  age  45.  sev¬ 
enteen  years’  experience  metropolitan 
Sonthem  newspapers,  desires  permanent 
connection  Sonthem  city  around  50.000 
popnlation.  Box  1848,  Editor  b  Pnbllaber. 

ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Above  the  average,  aggressive  sdvertlBing 
man,  with  twenty  years’  experienee, 
wishes  to  locate  in  yonr  state.  Age  40, 
married,  3-A.  Box  1881,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

Display  Salesman — twelve  years’  experienee 
with  only  two  newspapers.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1907,  Editor 
b  Pablisher, _ 

Secretary-Offlee  Assistant.  Ten  years’  trnde 
paper  field  in  advertising  prodnetion  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  aecretary — rapid  typ¬ 
ist.  Thorough  knowledge  office  routine. 
Capable  assuming  responsibilities.  Seek¬ 
ing  change  for  greater  opportunity.  Not 
yet  thirty.  Box  1832,  Editor  b  Pnblisher. 


Sitaatioaa  Wontad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Sltaa4loa«  Waatod 
GrcolaliM 


(Brcnlation  Manager  or  Assistant,  eight 
years’  experience — all  phaaea  of  cirenla- 
tion.  Married,  family.  8-A  clasaiflcation, 
27  years  of  age.  Beat  of  refereneea. 
Location  open.  Box  1817,  Editor  b  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

Circulation  Man  with  twenty-five  years’  out¬ 
standing  record,  available.  $35,000  net 
annual  increase  in  circniation  revenue 
gained  on  his  ides  for  present  employer, 
and  this  has  incressed.  Has  accomplished 
jnst  about  everything  in  present  situa¬ 
tion;  wonld  like  to  connect  with  news¬ 
paper  as  Business  Manager  or  Assistant 
Manager  in  charge  of  circniation.  Highest 
references.  Not  in  draft.  Write  Box 
1902,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


Newspaperwoman,  27,  four  yearn’  experi¬ 
ence,  politica  and  general  assignment — 
some  desk  work.  Box  1905.  Editor  b 
Pablisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  — 

Aggressive,  smart,  knows  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  pix.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Avail¬ 
able  now!  Yon  fix  salary.  Box  1904, 
Editor  b  Pnblisher. 

Reporter,  twenty-five  years’  general  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  newspapers.  Fast 
and  acenrate.  Box  1877,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Telegraph,  city,  makeap  editor;  top  re¬ 
porter ;  life  backgronnd;  43,  single,  draft- 
deferred;  earnest,  aggressive,  temperate, 
personable;  college;  good  health;  em¬ 
ployed,  seek  broader  field;  refereneea; 
reasonable;  East  preferred.  Box  1$S4, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 


Sitaotions  Waatad 
Mechaaical 

Available,  married,  age  46,  with  seventeen 
years’  experience  on  Hoe  presses,  together 
with  experience  as  Foreman.  Deairea  po¬ 
sition  immediately.  Box  1900,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT, 
available  January  1st.  Present  job  seven 
years.  Broad  experience.  Effective  diplo¬ 
matic  executive.  Minimum  $125.00  week¬ 
ly.  Box  1895,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Executive,  or  working  Composing  Boom 
Foreman,  Plant  Snperintendent,  available 
December  Ist.  Eziierieneed  medinm-aiied 
to  metropolitan  ares,  daily  ■  job  shop — 
entire  mechanical  department.  Age  41, 
3-A  in  draft.  State  salary,  etc.  ^’Fore¬ 
man,”  209  East  Spruce,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  and/or 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

of  ail  mechanical  departments.  With  as- 
aistance  of  publisher  can  make  necessary 
arrangements  with  news  and  advertising 
departments  to  pat  prodnetion  on  more 
definite  basis  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
flexibility  and  iron  out  kinks.  Minimum 
$7,500  yearly.  Box  1903,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Good  General  Reporter  —  draft  exempt. 
Capable  of  handling  desk.  Must  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  have  best  record.  Permanent 
job.  The  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Man  wanted  who  can  work  Into  sports  edi¬ 
torship;  also  a  reporter  and  a  desk  man. 
Write  fully.  Erie  Daily  Times,  Erie,  Psnna. 

Pressman  and  Stereotyper  for  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Unorganized.  Hoe  linear  quad. 
Hand  boxes.  Apply  Box  1850,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 

Pressman-Stereotyper  Wanted.  Must  be 
sober,  reliable,  draft  exempt.  Anderson 
Independent,  Anderson,  S.  0. 

Reporter-Sports  Writer  Wanted  immediately 
by  Florida  Daily.  Must  handle  conrt- 
house,  city  ball  —  some  sports.  Prefer 
draft  exempt  man,  possibly  Journalism 
Graduate  with  some  experienee  seeking 
opportunity  to  develop.  Will  consider 
woman  meeting  requirements.  Resort  city 
12.000,  non-defense  area.  $22.50  to  start. 
Tell  all.  HERALD  TRIBUNE,  Sarasota. 
Florida. 


Sydleaft  Matarial  Wantad 

i  he  wiltog  an  editorial  or  news 

jTrf*  "redrawing  a  daily  cartoon  or 
'we  amp,  for  some  individnal  news- 
RWr  taat  has  good  syndicating  poasi- 
material  snbmit- 
M  '•lorned  immediately.  If  we 

WVi.'”*?******  *“l*rview  will  be  arranged, 
"fit*  Box  1875.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

_ Waatad  to  Laaaa 

from  $760,000  to  two  mil- 
lease  preferred  and  practi- 
ojeessary  instead  of  purchase  be- 
of  income  tax  laws  which  have  first 
*  Plbli?he*r*  ®®*  7761,  Editor 


Sitaatioaa  Waatad 

Adounistrativa 

Over  twenty-five  years’  experience  on  large 
Metropolitan  newspaper  where  advanced 
tbrongh  all  departments  to  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Secretary,  Treasurer.  Thoroughly 
experienced  circulation,  advertising,  me¬ 
chanical  and  labor.  Excellent  organiser 
and  can  produce  at  low  cost.  Age  50, 
perfect  health.  Refereneea  best  —  past 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Interview  ap¬ 
preciated.  Box  1830,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

The  present  newspaper  under  my  manage¬ 
ment  is  showing  greatly  increased  profits 
on  smaller  volume.  Buainess  Manager, 
with  20-year  outstanding  newspaper  rec¬ 
ord,  is  seeking  a  greater  opportunity. 
Excellent  health.  References.  Box  1603, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Cartoonist,  experienced ;  portraits,  pnblie 
characters,  humor,  human  interest,  lllns- 
trations.  drawings,  current  events.  Ihg- 
sires  newspaper,  magaiine,  syndleste  or 
allied  connection.  Married,  draft  exempt. 
Box  BB.  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. _ 

Editor,  PubllAer’s  Assistant — many  yesrt’ 
experienee  on  high-grade  small-eity  dailies. 
Ability,  character,  fine  refereneee.  Aged 
45.  married,  draft  exempt.  If  yon  are 
looking  for  a  really  capable  man,  write 
Box  1849.  Editor  A  Pnbllaber. _ 

Editor-Advertising  Manager,  sixteen  years 
assistant  managing  editor  small  daily, 
seeks  bigger  field,  promotion.  Reliable, 
capable,  thrifty.  No  "duration”  jobs. 
Wonld  invest.  Box  1847,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Editor,  Manager,  demonstrated  ability: 
Major  energies  of  past  twenty  years 
spent  rearing  children,  bnt  in  moments 
of  abberstion  I  ran  outstanding  small 
daily,  weekly;  also  experienced  large 
daily  and  small  magazine.  Prefer  news, 
but  equally  successful  in  selling.  Now 
manager  exceptionally  successful  South¬ 
ern  weekly,  want  larger  field.  Box  1887, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Writer,  experienced,  well-informed 
on  national  and  internatianal  affairs;  not 
snbject  to  draft:  wants  job.  Box  1898, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Feature  Writer,  public  relations  man.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  draft-exempt.  Excel¬ 
lent  education,  baekgronnd,  personality. 
Sober  and  industrious.  Salary  secondary 
to  good  working  conditions  and  fntnre 
prospects.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1748.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  have  printer’s  ink  In  my  veins, — plus  four 
years  of  experienee  in  msgaxinee  and 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Reporting, 
writing,  rewriting.  Honrs  and  places 
mean  nothing  to  me.  Girl.  24.  Inter¬ 
ested!  Box  1833,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Man.  24;  draft  exempt;  good  health;  A.B. 
degree  and  gradnate  work  in  social  aei- 
enees;  employed  in  editorial  opinion 
analysis;  wishes  to  take  np  newspaper 
work  as  profession  on  medium-sized 
newspaper.  Any  offer  considered ;  repor- 
torial  preferred.  Box  1901,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four-tloM  ad  aettlng 
forth  your  qaallftcatloiia  and 
send  tt  U  ns  with  paymeBt. 
(Count  five  words  ts  tbs  line, 
at  40c  per  Hne.  per  lasoe.) 

2.  Fin  out  csmplstely  ths  registra¬ 
tion  blank  that  will  be  sent  you 
upon  receipt  of  cepy.  m#  pro¬ 
cedure  makee  your  record  avail¬ 
able  to  publishers  and  enecu- 
tires  calling  upon  tM  eonetantty 
for  help  for  all  departaaeata  of 
a  newspaper  and  kindred  fielde. 
Your  confidence  respected,  of 
course. 

.7.  This  plan  of  optional  registra¬ 
tion  la  designed  to  help  yon 
more  qnloUy  find  the  job  you 
are  eeekiog.  Many  are  placed 
directly  ae  a  result  of  their  ad; 
others  through  the  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  gratnltous  by 
our  Personnel  Boresn. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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publishejLo 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

•  cepts  of  civilization — before  this  ar 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  eration  passes.  Under  those  drcus 

stances,  there  is  small  reason  h 
.  ,  ,  tenderness  toward  the  senflibiliti(«  ■( 

JUST  how  much  responsibility  for  and  critical  weeklies  on  Gen.  Eisen-  vice  versa,  does  not  advance  the  war  aHjes _ especially  for 

modem  wars  can  be  laid  to  distorted  bower’s  relations  with  Admiral  Darlan  effort  by  one  second  in  either  country,  which  we  consider  wrong  and  ^ 
news  is  a  question  which  has  aroused  was  absolutely  barred  for  transmission  There  is  probably  too  much  of  what  gerous.  And  if  British  leaders  iJ^ 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


CeasersMp 
Spreads  t* 
Opiaieit 


our  allies  —  especially  for  polios 
which  we  consider  wrong  and 
gerous.  And  if  British  leaders  bdiei 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  path  in 


news  is  a  question  which  has  aroused  was  absolutely  barred  for  transmission  There  is  probably  too  much  of  what  gerous.  And  if  British  leaders 

plenty  of  speculation,  to  America — this,  despite  the  fact  that  George  Sokolsky  has  called  “back-seat  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  path  in 
CeasorsMp  tor  which  there  is  thousands  of  copies  of  the  papers  con-  driving”  by  newspapers  and  radio  respect,  they  can  help  both  themseS 

Saraodt  present  specific  taining  the  criticism  will  be  received  commentators  in  both  England  and  and  us  by  saying  so  in  plain  langua. 

^  answer.  It  is  scarcely  in  the  United  States  by  mail.  Mr.  America  on  matters  concerning  which  and  in  open  meeting.  We  cw 

OpiRieis  debatable,  however,  Daniell  quoted  the  British  censor’s  they  cannot  have  full  information —  same  for  them  in  similar  circumstanas 

that  news  whidi  pre-  comment  on  that:  “By  the  time  it  but  that  is  both  one  of  the  qualities  Both  British  and  American  censoj 
sents  one  nation  to  the  citizens  of  an-  reaches  there,  the  news  value  will  and  one  of  the  defects  of  democracy,  might  keep  eyes  and  ears  on  the  His. 

other  as  continually  despicable  is  not  have  died.”  It  does  no  particular  harm;  nothing  sians.  Mr.  Stalin  and  his  people  dat 

a  force  for  peace.  There  is  also  little  Heavenly  days!  That  such  thinking  like  the  harm  that  would  be  done  by  give  a  whoop  whose  feelings  they  hut, 

question  that  political  interference  can  be  tolerated  and  be  effective  in  a  wholesale  repression  of  the  right  to  S  by  plain  speaking  for  all  the 

_  1 _ —  X  _1 _ _ X_  1_  * _ 3 _ £ Xl.  _ 


with  news  by  government,  including  democracy  ought  to  be  good  news  for  criticize  and  discuss, 
our  own,  is  a  well-established  process  the  Axis.  It  should  indicate  to  them  If  criticism  had  been  suppressed  in 
that  newspapermen  everywhere  have  that  even  with  the  battles  afield  and  1916  in  England,  it  is  altogether  likely 
to  fight  at  sea  going  against  them,  they  are  that  Germany  would  have  been  vic- 


to  hear  they  can  advance  the  caused 
licking  the  Nazis. 

This  brisiness  of  reducing  cntian 
to  a  whispering  campaign,  we  ianil 


to  fight  at  sea  going  against  them,  they  are  that  Germany  would  have  been  vie-  to  a  whispering  campaign,  we  ianil 

Under  war-time  censorships,  the  winning  in  the  far  more  important  torious  then — for  it  was  criticism  of  have  learned  from  our  experiennii 

politically- minded  in  all  countries  field — the  field  of  ideas.  The  Nazis  Britain’s  effort  to  fight  a  1916  war  1917-1918,  doesn’t  stop  the  critkisj, 

have  had  pretty  murii  their  own  way  and  Fascists  have  for  years  used  news  against  a  1916  enemy  with  the  wea-  I"  the  absence  of  believable  facs, 

in  controlling  the  news  which  passes  as  a  weapon.  They  have  made  the  pons  and  the  thinking  that  had  strug-  rumors  of  all  kinds  get  into  dmlj- 

over  their  borders — ^both  ways.  They  press  and  the  radio  ridiculous  in  the  gled  through  to  victory  over  the  Boers  tion.  In  the  absence  of  facts  from  w 

can  prevent  their  owm  people  from  eyes  of  their  own  people.  Few  intelli-  15  years  earlier,  that  armed  Britain  own  leaders,  Ae  propaganda  of  tit 

learning  facts  about  their  Allies  which  gent  jjeople  in  Germany  before  the  on  modem  lines.  enemy  seeps  in  to  fill  the  vaam. 

might  either  have  a  bad  influence  up-  war  relied  upon  the  domestic  press  If  criticism  had  been  suppressed  The  defeatists,  often  using  the  at- 


on  war  workers,  or  which,  presum-  for  news  of  either  home  or  abroad,  in  this  country,  we  should  probably  oiy’s  slogans,  even  his  words,  hne 

ably,  might  stir  up  social  unrest.  Aus-  and  British,  French  and  Swiss  news-  still  be  muddling  ahead  with  the  lead-  umntei^ptM— and  h 

tralia,  for  instance,  has  kept  the  lid  papers  enjoyed  a  tremendous  vogue  ers  and  the  policies  which  saw  us  be  forgotten  that  the  Genic 

tight  on  news  relating  to  labor  affairs  in  Germany  until  the  war  shut  the  caught  nearly  flatfooted  at  Pearl  Har-  propagandists  lo^  few  chanty  to  a- 

on  the  island  continent.  The  United  borders.  Now,  by  a  strange  irony,  it  bor.  It  was  criticism  which  forced  ff'^®nce  th^ght  both  in  England  nd 

States  has  refused  to  pass  for  trans-  apears  that  the  censors  of  the  two  the  reorganization  of  the  War  Pro-  The  defeatists  are  nevwai 

mission  abroad  statements  about  our  greatest  democracies  are  adopting  the  duction  Board  and  the  several  im-  trom  that  mme 

war  effort  which  might  have  given  our  enemy  technique,  totally  blind  to  the  provements  in  its  operations  since  that  *.  *  *  . 

friends  and  foes  the  idea  that  all  was  possibility  that  by  so  doing  they  may  time.  It  is  only  free  and  candid  criti-  LET  THE  English-speaking  utke. 

not  perfection  in  our  midst.  And  now,  wreck  the  confidence  of  the  people  not  cism  which  will  keep  the  operations  self-proc^im^  leafc  of 

according  to  a  di^atch  from  London  only  in  the  news  media,  but  in  the  of  these  tremendous  organizations  civilization,  get  ba^  to  first  prinqfe 

to  the  New  York  Times  by  Raymond  news  of  government  itself!  keyed  to  the  nation’s  needs.  It  was 

criticism  which  forced  the  end  of 


Daniell,  “subtle  dtanges  have  been  af- 


America.  The  defeatists  are  never  jta 
loss  for  ammunition  from  that  uune 

*  *  • 

LET  THE  English-speaking  natkci. 

as  the  self-proclaimed  leaden  of 
civilization,  get  back  to  first  prindfits 
of  public  infonmtioi 


Back  to 

fecting  the  British  censorship  since  THOSE  who  attempt  to  “control”  news  fumbUng  With  the  rubber  situaUon,  Original 

shorUy  after  the  United  States  entered  flowing  to  other  countries  do  not  exposing  the  complacency  which  had  Priaelelct  rniiu^ 

the  war,  causing  increasing  concern  realize  that  news  is  the  most  explosive  Permitted  us  to  come  close  to  disaster.  ^ 

among  ^ericwi  correspondents  in  commodity  in  the  It  is  criticisin,  possibly  not  altogether 

London.  Try*h  world.  No  story  can  lostified,  which  has  prodded  the  extend  very 

The  process  is  familiar  to  all  who  1,^  permanently  sup-  United  Nations  step  by  step  toward  formation  on  present  or 

have  studied  the  operation  of  censor-  Caaaot  Be  preggej  by  the  most  unified  direction  of  the  military  effort.  ™ente  of  militai^  or  n  , 

ships.  The  ne^lty  for  keeping  mili-  Long  Hidden  complete  and  astute  wi^ut  some  baskseat  Srenemrai"Skling  of  fliW^ 

tary  secrets  from  the  enemy  IS  grad-  censorships.  There  diving  it  is  highly  probably  that  we  ^  ‘ 

ually  extended  to  all  ^rts  of  matters  aj.g  jjj  nations  journalists  who  love  should  be  much  further  from  eventual  prevent  the  transmission  t«  tie 


in  wartime.  Let  iea 
return  to  a  strict  ii- 
initkm  of  what  i 
military  informatioe. 
Essentially  thatoofi: 


The  Trntk 

Cannot  Bo 

Long  Hidden 


commodity  in  the  is  criticisin,  possibly  not  altogether  extend  verv  far  beyond  ii- 

world.  No  story  can  Justified,  which  has  prodded  the  very  far  ^ 

^rm^nffJ^sS-  United  Nations  step  by  step  toward 
pL^JTbT  the  most  unified  direction  of  the  military  effort. 

Slete  aiS  aSuS  And.  without  some  of  the  baskseat 
™™Sios  Th  driving,  it  i.  highly  probably  that  wo 


on  the  surfiihce)  hsve  nothing  to  truth  for  its  own  Setke^  who  write  victory  th&n  Ave  Rrt  todsy* 
do  with  military  operation^and  ac-  3ny  risk,  and  who  will  find  ways  •  *  • 

cording  to  Mr.  Daniell,  the  British  ^  ^^y  censorship.  Wit-  WE  HAVE  NO  SYMPATH 

seem  to  haw  taken  their  pace  from  ness  the  coverage  of  Fascist  Italy  and  with  the  theory  that  Ei 


Washington’s  scheme  of  operations. 
He  quotes  Don  Iddon,  American  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Sunday 
Dispatch,  in  these  words: 

“There  have  been  many  important 


Nazi  Germany,  under  peace-time  cen¬ 
sorships  which  kept  daily  tab  on  the 
published  writings  of  correspondents 
and  which  ordered  instant  expulsion 
for  men  whose  writings  offended  them. 


developments  here  that  have  appeared  Oggpitg  all  of  their  rigors,  they  could 
in  the  American  press  and  have  been  prevent  news  from  being  pub- 

read  by  millions  of  people  which  we  Jished. 

have  not  been  allowed  to  send  to  Eng-  _ j;  i  .u  ui 


victory  than  we  art  today. 

^  enemy  by  any  means  miormatwn » 

*  *  the  location  or  volume  of  war  pw- 

WE  HAVE  NO  SYMPATHY  whatever  duction  units,  even  though  the  eneny 
with  the  theory  that  Europe,  Aus-  may  have  knowledge  from  source 
tralia,  and  South  America  should  get  beyond  the  censor’s  control.  Thm 
specially  edited  ac-  may  be  other  matters  that  proper) 
Facts,  Not  counts  of  what  goes  belong  under  the  head  of  milihr;' 
News,  Cause  country,  information,  but  purely  political  a- 

nor  that  we  should  be  fairs  and  criticism  of  them  most  cc- 
irouDic  nicely  sugared  tainly  should  not. 

,  .1  Ti  If.  as  many  of  our  statesmen  have 

i-vtKAt*  lot-sHc?  If  r\ttw  loKrKS*  •ifiiofine'i  so  ^  .  .  i  'U  .  mmt 


read  by  millions  of  people  which  we  fished.  other  lands.  If  our  labor  situation  is  o™  going  to  build  a  k» 

have  not  been  allow^to  send  to  Eng-  Expulsion  didn’t  solve  the  problem  that  facts  helps  our  enemies  The  civilizatfon  on  the  prindpte 

and.  There  have  b^n^^^  for  either  Germany  or  Italy,  for  that  news  of  it  does  not  If  we  fall  down  Jf  the  Atlantic  Charter,  a  prime 

he  war  effort  made  publicly  here  m  pg^gUy  merely  heightened  the  indig-  Z  ^  site  for  that  task  will  be  a  bid 

the  press  and  produced  the  orig-  u?ifT  understanding  among  all  natk>i^ 

you  have  not  he^  inal  offensive  storied  Safe  beyond  tL  very  soon  be  evident  both  to  our  ggghother’swayoflifeandiupr*- 

^ericancer^^p  has  stopped  us  ^each  of  the  police,  the  corre^iondent  ®nem»®s  and  to  our  own  men  who  are  We  are  not  on  the  road  to  F 

Mr.''lddon"idared  that  within  the  ^eater  de-  ^^^g^o^f  Se^SIdown  is  no^t  a  activitii^ 

had  been  held  up  so  long  or  so  badly  ggng_„biD  might  The  way  to  correct  failures  ghip  fear  to  express  frank  op^ 


Mr.~d&U:S  that  within  .he  -uail,  hU  f,c„  in  ^.e^ter  de- 

S‘woid”‘lSvrrd'S'^n‘"“  'I”  arnnd  oXrTun™ 

ruSsr.xrw.s™“ed'”"iS  “p- ,  ,  . 

a  “glaring  example,”  he  cited  the  in-  The  time  element  in  news,  to  which  humiliating  as  that  might  be,  assess  .  built  nor  held  by  dll’ 

stance  of  WendeU  Willkie’s  speech  of  ‘I^e  British  censor  referred,  has  been  the  responsibility,  and  adopt  a  dif-  “  con6dei* 

Nov.  16,  which,  he  said,  was  held  up  much  exaggerated  both  by  newspa-  ferent  course.  The  news  that  we  abroad,  is  not  to  c<*- 

by  the  censors  so  long  that  it  reached  permen  and  censors.  It  is  important,  have  done  so  is  both  heartening  to  ,  delav  or  butter  up  bad  news,  b 
London  too  Inte  for  publication  in  of  course,  as  an  element  in  the  sala-  ourselves  and  discouraging  to  the  foe—  A  f^gtg  gpd  tell  the  triT- 

Tuesday  morning’s  newspapers.  He  bility  of  newspapers.  It  is  important,  but  the  news  itself  will  neither  win  ^  jjgg  prevails,  democn.') 

was  not  allowed  to  cable  a  digest  of  too,  in  that  accurate  chronology  is  nor  lose  a  battle.  vindicates  itself  and  confounds  5 

American  cohunnists’  opinions  on  the  ^erUial  for  the  proper  understand-  go  long  as  we  can  do  that,  we  can  enemies. 

Indian  question  and  Great  Britain’s  mR  of  a  sequence  of  events.  But  at-  be  confident  of  our  future  as  a  democ-  ■  — 

handling  of  H,  although  all  of  these  tempts  to  blanket  a  story  for  a  week  racy.  The  minute  we  distrust  our  CTTT  T  RFLONGS  TO  Cn»  * 

opinions  had  been  published  in  this  or  two,  so  that  its  “news  value  dies,”  capacity  to  appear  in  our  true  light  .  ..  American ne**' 

country.  The  State  Department,  he  are  as  futile  as  Canute’s  dictates  to  the  before  both  friend  and  foe,  that  minute  Althoj^h  a  .  ijbn* 

said,  presented  tiie  most  difficult  prob-  rising  tide.  A  delay  of  a  week  or  two  we  begin  to  fail  as  an  exponent  of  of  theCit- 

lem— a  statement  whldi  he  didn’t  am-  does  not  change  the  essential  facts  democratic  principles.  ^  ^  "r^lhlishers  Asso®‘ 

plify,  because  he  didn’t  believe  the  upon  which  the  story  was  written.  It  As  to  our  overweening  concern  for  forma  J^wspaj^  rmo  ^ 

censor  would  permit  him  to.  does  not  alter  the  penalty  that  will  the  sensibilities  of  other  peoples,  let  don.  T^e  board  ot  oi  ^ 

According  to  Mr.  Daniell,  the  Amer-  have  to  be  paid  if  these  facts  repre-  us  remember  that  we  are  fighting  a  assertion  voted  to  smpe  ^ 

ican  State  Department  is  also  a  sacred  sent  an  iniquitous  situation.  And  sup-  war.  We  are  fighting  by  methods  and  letin’s  dues  for  ^  ,  ”ubli9l>«f  * 

cow  to  the  British  censorship.  Ad-  pression  of  facts  about  England  that  with  weapons  that  are  certain  to  mean  maintain  Carson  Taylor,  p 

verse  comment  by  British  newspapers  might  have  a  bad  teste  in  America,  or  the  death  and  injury  of  thousands,  or  the  membership  roll. 


So  long  as  we  can  do  that,  we  can 
be  confident  of  our  future  as  a  democ¬ 
racy.  The  minute  we  distrust  our 
capacity  to  appear  in  our  true  light 


wnen  inai  laea  prevai...,  • —  ^ 

vindicates  itself  and  confou 
enemies. 

STILL  BELONGS  TO  CNP^ 


OR  NOVEMBER  28.  1942 


RETIREMENT  DEFERRED 


“If  it’s  performance  that  counts,  then 
Linotype  is  doing  a  job”  writes  a  prom¬ 
inent  publislier-printer. 

He  refers  to  the  cooperation  tliat 
Linotype  Production  Engineers  are 
gi\  ing  the  production  men  of  the  Press, 
and  the  \  ahie  of  the 
maintenance  book¬ 
lets,  called  the  Lino¬ 
type  Life  Extension 
series.  They  are  free 
and  e^•ery  composing 
room  should  ha\  e  the 
set.  Ask  for  them. 


Not  that  anyone  is  happy  about  the  cause,  but—. 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  land  many  men  who  already  have 
worked  the  expected  span  of  years  are  continuing  to  carry  on  in 
today’s  emergency.  Then,  too,  the  lengthening  shadows  of  age  have 
fallen  on  machines  that  have  been  their  companions  in  production. 

With  suitable  care,  the  matured  manpower  and  many  Linotypes 
that  have  turned  in  strings  deserving  of  retirement  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  lines  can  serve  the  nation.  They  release  the  youth  needed  for 
the  armed  services  and  the  mechanical  equipment  necessary  to  do 

the  job  they  ha\’e  on  the  hook.  But, 
suitable  care  will  he  required. 


Linotype  Caledonia  and  Bodtmi  Italic 


PW.VTF.D  IN  i:.  s.  A 


I 


JSreakinff 


Steel  and  Iron  Produelion  Reeordi 


Is  a  Pittsburgli  Victory  Habit 


In  September  .  .  .  it^s  a  handshake  for  Victory  as  H.  E.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  congratulates 
three  boss  rollers  for  setting  a  new  world’s  record  for  rolling 
war  steel  at  the  company’s  Pittsburgh  works. 


In  October  .  .  .  it’s  another  month  nearer  Victory  as  the  Carnegie- 
Ulinois  Steel  Corp.,  major  operating  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.,  establishes  a  new  all-time  high  record  with  1,460,102  net 
tons  of  iron  and  1,936,489  net  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings. 


Lse  the  power  of  I  he  rreu, 
the  Scripps-Howard  newipa] 
in  Pittsburgh  ...  to  cover  I 
Pittsburgh  market,  where  p 
roils  are  the  highest  in  hists 


As  Steel  Goesm  So  Goes  Piitshurgh! 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
CLEVELAND  .  .  . 
PITTSBURGH  .  .  , 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS.  . 


WorU-Tvfmgrom  COLUMBUS 
....  Prmu  CINQNNATI 

....  PrMt  KENTUCKY 


CfrizM 


.  RocLy  Mt.  N»w*  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

. Post  HOUSTON.  .  . 

Commoreiat  Appoal  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  .  Pross-SchnHar  ALBUQUERQUE 

. Nows  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Coviogtom  oditiom,  Cimeisoati  Pott 
OXVILLE  .  .  .  Nows-Somtimol 
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CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHII 
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